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Battle of Salamanca. 


CartTain SPENCER MoGGRIDGE, 


To u1s AuNT, 


Mrs DorotHea MocGrIDcE. 


I xNow, my dear aunt, the many 
fears and anxieties which the sight of 
my name in the list of the wounded 
will excite in your kind heart, and I 
hasten to relieve them. I am indeed 
wounde ut not severely, at least 
not dan sly. The shot struck my 
arm and severed the bone, but the 
fracture, I am happy to say, is a sim~ 
ple, not a compound one. The limb 
is now encased in splints, and in order 
to prevent any attempt at motion, 
which might prove injurious, is ban- 
daged to my side, so that I already 
enjoy one half the pleasures of a strait 
waistcoat. On this matter the doctor 
is facetious, and talks of the pickle in 
which I now find myself in a strain of 
jocularity really quite refreshing, for 
no jokes are half so welcome as those 
of his medical attendant to an anxious 
and apprehensive patient. I am pro 
mised, in short, to be once more re« 
stored to the army in a month, and in 
another fortnight I have obtained per- 

Vor. XXIII. 


Salamanca, 25th July, 1812, 
mission to take exercise on horsebacke 


In the meanwhile I find myself in a * 


tolerable billet, and have really very 
few privations to complain of. 
Having given you this preliminary 
information—quite sufficient, I hope, 
to allay all your fears on my account, 
I shall proceed to give you some de- 
tails of the very brilliant operations 
in which the army has lately been 
engaged. The consequence of these 
has been the battle of Salamanca, in 
which the British army has achieved 
a victory as signal as any by which 
her annals have ever been illustrated. 
The primary object of Lord Wel- 
lington in the campaign which has 
already been productive of so glorious 
a result, was to oppose every possible 
obstacle to the junction of the armies 
of Soult and Marmont. The forces of 
the allies were barely equal to those 
of the latter, and had he been rein- 
forced by Soult, the disparity of num- 
bers must have become so overwhelm- 
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ing and enormous as to have produced 
an entire change in the projects and 
operations of the British general. 
While the main body of the army, 
therefore, oe occupied their canton- 
ments on the Agueda, the division of 
Sir Rowland Hill was directed to at- 
tack the bridge of boats at Almaraz, 
which afforded the only speedy and 
direct communication between the ar- 
mies on the south and north of the 
Tagus. The importance of maintain- 
ing this communication unobstructed, 
was fully appreciated by the enemy. 
They had erected works on both sides 
of the river for its defence, and be- 
sides very formidable entrenchments, 
the approach to the bridge was guard- 
ed by several casemated towers, which 
added materially to the strength of 
the position. In pursuance of his or- 
ders, Sir Rowland Hill broke up from 
his cantonments on the 12th of May, 
and advanced against the enemy. The 
operation was crowned with the most 
perfect success. Almaraz was attacked 
and carried, and the French general, 
after an unsuccessful defence, retreat- 
ed in confusion to Talavera, leaving 
all his stores, artillery, and a large 
body of prisoners, in the hands of the 
British. 

This preliminary operation being 
thus felicitously terminated, the main 
body of the army, which had hitherto 
remained in quarters, now prepared to 
take the field. The capture of Alma- 
raz, by preventing the possibility of a 
speedy junction between the southern 
and northern armies, had enabled 
Lord Wellington to engage in opera- 
tions of greater scope and vigour, than 
he might otherwise have thought it 
prudent to undertake. Leaving the 
corps of Sir Rowland Hill, therefore, 
to watch the operations of Soult, he 
himself advanced against Marmont, 
whose army lay encamped in the 
neighbourhood of Salamanca. It was 
against this city that the first opera 
tions of the army were directed. It 
was known that the enemy had col- 
lected in it their principal depot of 
military stores, and to Lord Welling- 
ton it became from this circumstance 
the first and most natural object of 
yp For the defence of a post in 

respects so important, the enem 
had neglected as wnanide which 
skill or vigilance could supply. The 

of the river was commanded 


fy very formidable works, and towers 
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of strong masonry had been ereeted, 
which, in the opinion of the engineers, 
were impregnable to a coup-de-main, 
and could only be reduced by an at- 
tack conducted selon les regles. Under 
these circumstances the further pro- 
= of the army was for a time de- 

ayed, and it was accordingly halted 
in position on the heights of St Chris- 
toval, about a league to the northward 
of the city. 

A day stirring to the spirit, my 
dear aunt, was that on which we 
passed Salamanca. The inhabitants 
came forth in thousands to meet us on 
our march, and greet us as their deli- 
verers. ‘* Viva los Ingleses”—*‘ Viva 
los amigos de Espana,” and a thousand 
other expressions of gratitude and 
good-will, were on that day faltered 
from the lips of age, lisped by the pu- 
ling organs of childhood, and sent so- 
norously forth in the full volume of 
loud and vigorous intonation, by those 
of powerful and primy manhood. The 
day was beautifully mild ; calm, yet 
not bright. The breeze was too gentle 
to stir the tri-color flag which sur- 
mounted the forts, and hung drooping 
from its staff. The air, as we inhaled 
it in our progress, seemed impregnated 
with blessings; the soldiers, though 
tired with their march, trode with 
firmer and more elastic step, and there 
was no one on that day who did not 
feel proud of his country, and resolute 
to support her cause even by the out- 
pouring of his blood, should such liba- 
tion be required of him. 

We lay at St Christoval, and the 
siege of the forts, which was intrusted 
to the division of General Clinton, 
went on briskly. In two days there 
was a breach made, and it Was deter- 
mined to carry the forts by immediate 
assault. It is probable that this de- 
termination may have been somewhat 
imprudently accelerated by the ap- 

roach of Marmont, who had collected 

is forces on the Douro, and was ad- 
vancing to the relief of Salamanca. It 
was on the 19th of June that this in- 
telligence reached us. On the 20th, 
orders were given for the removal of 
the sick and wounded, and all such 
stores as were not immediately neces 
sary for the supply of the army. 

On the same day, Marmont arrived 
in front of our position, and made a 
strong demonstration with his cavalry. 
A pretty warm skirmish was the con- 
sequence. They were gallantly char- 
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ged by the 12th Light Dragoons, com- 
manded by Colonel Ponsonby ; and 
Captain Bull’s troop of Horse-Artil- 
lery annoyed them considerably from 
an advantageous position to which it 
had been advanced. The enemy at 
length retired, leaving twelve horses 
on the field. 

On the 2ist, the French showed 
themselves in great force on the plain 
in front of St Christoval. On this oc- 
casion they displayed a body of not 
less than 15,000 men, cavalry and in- 
fantry, as if to tempt the British Ge- 
neral to descend from his vantage 
ground, and try the fortune of a bat- 
tle. This Lord Wellington declined ; 
though it was ne understood 
by the army, against the opinion of 
Graham, Picton, Leith, Cotton, and 
Pakenham ; all of whom werg urgent 
for an immediate attack. 

“ Who shall decide when doctors dis- 
agree ?” 

An attempt was made to carry one 
of the forts by escalade, on the even- 
ing of the 23d, which terminated un- 
successfully. In this attack, Gene- 
ral Bowes and 120 men perished. Of 
the life of General Bowes, having ne- 
ver been under his command, I know 

rsonally nothing ; of his death, Ido 

now that it was glorious. I remem- 
ber, too, on that evening, beholding 
the 6th division assemble and go forth 
to the attack. The sun had just de- 
scended behind the extensive plains 
by which Salamanca is surrounded, 
and the grey and filmy veil of advan- 
cing twilight had scarcely mellowed 
into deeper and less dazzling tints the 
parting shower of radiance which he 
shook from him on his departure, 
when the drum beat for the 6th divi- 
sion to prepare for the attack. You 
mey believe it was with no vacant eye, 
no callous and uninterested heart, that 
I gazed on the preparations then pass- 
ing before me. Brave hearts were 
then beating, which would soon be 
still for ever. There were young eyes 
fulgent with the hope of victory and 
distinction, which, in the lapse of an- 
other hour, would be fixed, lustreless, 
and glassy. Bright and golden locks, 
that would be soiled in the dust ; 
strong arms, that would soon be more 
feeble than those of the puniest in- 
fant in its mother’s arms. 

I watched the departing column, as 
it advanced to the attack of the forts, 
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till hid by the depth of the descend- 
ing darkness from my view. It was 
determined to attempt an escalade ; 
and, with this view, the light compa- 
nies of the division under the imme- 
diate command of General Bowes led 
the way with scaling ladders. The 
fire from the enemy's entrenchments 
soon told that the struggle had begun ; 
and I stood like a blind man, endea- 
vouring to trace auguries of the for- 
tune of the contest from the increased 
or diminished volume of sound which 
momentarily rung on the ear. Ina 
short time General Bowes, who com- 
manded the advanced brigade, was 
brought back wounded, supported by 
two soldiers; his wound, which was 
not dangerous, was immediately dress- 
ed by the surgeons, and he returned 
to the scene of struggle, which was 
undecided. Within the space of 

alf an hour, I saw him carried past 
me—a corpse. His face was calm to 
look upon, and of that ashy whiteness 
which death produces, only when ace 
companied by great loss of blood. On 
the following day, General Bowes was 
buried with military honours ; he was 
a brave man, and till the sound of the 
ethereal trumpet shall rouse him from 
his slumber, may the sleep of the 
grave be to him dreamless and proe 
found ! 

The attack failed. It was found 
impossible to surmount the obstacles 
to successful ingress ; and, about ten 
o'clock, the troops returned to their 
trenches. While these events were 
passing, Marshal Marmont still re- 
mained in front of St Christoval. His 
reconnoissance of our position, howe 
ever, did not lead to any conclusive 
result; and, having occupied his 
ground for several days, he quitted 
it on the night of the 23d, and made 
demonstration of passing a large force 
across the Tormes, above Santa Martha, 
thus threatening to interrupt our line 
of supply. Early on the morning of 
the 24th, accordingly, we were all un- 
der arms. A brigade of cavalry cross- 
ed the river, in order to keep watch on 
the motions of the enemy ; and the 
army halted in a new position, with 
the village and ford of Santa Martha 
on our right. On the night followin: 
Marmont crossed the Tormes in 
earnest, at Huerta, and as a check to 
this movement of his adversary, Lord 
Wellington immediately ordered. Sir 
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Thomas Grabam, with two divisions 
of infantry, and another brigade of ca- 
valry, to cross the river at Santa Mar- 
tha, and placed the remainder of his 
army in a new position, extending 
from Morisco to Cabrerizos, while his 
ddvanced guard stil! remained as be- 
fore at Aldea Longua. 
_ The evident object of the enemy’s 
manceuvres being to relieve the forts, 
operations, during the last few days, 
had been carried on against them with 
increased vigour. Fresh supplies of 
ammunition had been received ; and 
the battering train had been brought 
into full and vigorous action. Red-hot 
shot were poured plentifully into the 
forts, and, on the evening of the 26th, 
the convent, garrisoned by the French, 
took fire, and continued burning 
through the night. Never did I be- 
hold a more magnificent spectacle than 
the vast volume of brilliant flame 
which it sent up amid the surround- 
ing darkness. Fires, my dear aunt, you 
may have seen,—fine, splendid, and 
beautiful fires, if you will. You may 
have seen a theatre reduced to ashes, 
or the premises of an oilman or sugar- 
baker illumining the welkin with a 
full and majestic blaze of glorious 
flame. You may have gazed on the 
element of fire triumphing, as it were, 
like a giant in his might, and going 
forth in his beauty and his terror, like 
an avenging angel, conquering and to 
conquer. But it is the pure element 
of fire alone that you have beheld, un- 
heightened and unennobled by extrin- 
sic sublimity of association. War! In 
that dread word alone, how much of 
terrible grandeur is concentrated! Of 
what a multitude of solemn thoughts is 
not this combination of three simple 
and unmeaning letters the parent! How 
vast is the variety of pictures which 
it raises in the imagination! How 
innumerable is the host of stern,—ten- 
der,—terrible,—but ever solemn feel- 
ings, which it at once sends pouring 
into the heart! In short, my good 
aunt, what I mean to say is this,— 
Your London, Bristol, or Birmingham 
fires, may, I have no doubt, if consi- 
| in the light of mere abstract 
and accidental conflagrations, be held 
equal, if not superior, in point of 
volume and brilliance of flame, to that 
which I beheld burning in Salaman- 
ea; but when you throw in the sub- 
ime and multitudinous associations of 
and battle, with which the latter 
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is inseparably connected, you must be 
inclined, I think, notwithstanding all 
your John-Bullish prejudices, to own, 
that in point of moral and striking in- 
fluence on the feelings of the specta- 
tor, they must necessarily have been 
a thousand degrees inferior. 

On the morning of the 27th, orders 
were issued for the assault of the 
enemy’s works, in which practicable 
breaches had been already made. The 
garrison had been summoned to an 
immediate surrender, and the French 
Commander had demanded an armis- 
tice of three hours to deliberate on the 
proposal. This was declined. The 
army of Marmont was too near to ren- 
der any unnecessary delay either pru- 
dent or advisable, and might have 
been informed, by signal, of the con- 
dition to which the forts had been re- 
duced. The troops, therefore, were 
instantly ordered to advance to the 
assault, and the works were carried at 
the point of the bayonet, with little 
resistance from the enemy, who were 
evidently intimidated by this vigorous 
and decided proceeding of the British 
General. 

The rejoicings in Salamanca, on be« 
holding their city again freed from 
the presence of an enemy, were loud 
and general. At night the city was 
illuminated, and a ball was given to 
the officers, at which I had the honour 
of exhibiting myself, with a nen 
little Signorita, in a Bolero. Wit 
what grace I conducted myself on this 
occasion, it is not for me to say; for 
I own I was but little versed in the 
mysteries of this national dance ; but, 
from an obscure desire subsequently 
expressed by my partner, that I would 
join her in a Fandango, I presume I 
acquitted myself to her satisfaction. 
This latter honour, however, I beg- 
ged leave gratefully to decline, and 
thought it more prudent, for the re« 
mainder of the evening, to confine my 
performances to the more familiar ma« 
zes of the waltz and country dance. 

On the 29th, we marched to La 
Orbada, a petty village about four 
leagues distant from Salamanca, where 
we bivouacked for the night. We 
were again in motion on the following 
morning, and moved towards Fuente 
de la Pena, in which were the head- 
quarters of the army. The first of 
July found us again on the march 
towards Alegos, the inhabitants of 
which received us with every demon- 
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stration of cordial greeting. The place 
had been evacuated by the enemy but 
e few hours. before, and moving on- 
wards, we encamped near a consider- 
able village called Nave del Rey, The 
occasion of these movements was, that 
Marmont, on learning the capture of 
the forts, had again thought proper 
to retire towards the Douro. In this 
retreat, he was closely followed by 
Lord Wellington ; and, on the 2d of 
July, our cavalry succeeded in co- 
ming up with the rear-guard of the 
enemy, which they instantly attacked 
and drove with confusion across the 
Douro. On that night, the hostile 
armies halted in position on opposite 
sides of the river. That of Marmont 
occupied a ridge of heights extending 
in a transverse direction between Tor- 
desillas and Valladolid, and the head- 
quarters of the British were stationed 
at Rueda, with a line extending near 
ly parallel to the river. Here we re« 
mained in uninterrupted tranquillity 
for some time ; and I may take ads 
vantage of the opportunity which this 
interval affords me, to give you some~ 
what of a more general elucidation of 
the objects of both generals, than the 
particular details to which I have hia 
therto confined my narrative may af« 
ford. Listen, then, while I proceed 
to demonstrate that the chaos of 
marches and countermarches in which 
I have involved you, were the emana- 
tions of consummate tactical skill ; 
and though to you the operations of 
both armies may have appeared a 
mighty maze, that they certainly were 
not without a plan. 

In the first place, it was the object 
of Marmont, if possible, to relieve 
Salamanca, and by forcing the Allies 
to retreat, to regain possession of the 
country which the advance of the Bri- 
tish had compelled him unwillingly 
to evacuate.|. By narrowing the scope 
of his operations, Lord Wellington. 
had likewise narrowed his means of 
supply. It is not—it has never been 
any part of the military policy of the 
French under Napoleon, to provide 
for the subsistence of their armies, by 
forming large stores’ or magazines of 
provisions ; and to this cireumstance, 
in no inconeideagpodagtes, may many 
of the failures they have encountered 
be attributed. For a prominent in- 
stance of this, I may recall.to your 
recollection the campaign of Massena 
in 1810, when, by wintering his army 
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in acountry inadequate for its supply, 
he suffered losses far greater in piriwtd t 
than could have resulted from any 
battle, however unsuccessful, and was 
compelled at length to have recourse 
to a disastrous retreat. The advance 
of we pry ae therefore, in.the 
ear rt of the present campaign, 
mre Sepend doubt, have consi 

bly contracted the resources on which 
the army of Marmont was dependent, 
and the hostility of the natives must 
have contributed in no trifling degree 
to enhance the difficulties by which, in 
other respects, he was surrounded. It 
had not, however, been hitherto the 
policy of Marmont to fight, unless 
under very favourable circumstances. 
He was.in possession of all the fords 
and bridges of the Douro ; and he 
showed throughout all his manceuvres, 
that he was fully aware of the advan- 
tages which this circumstance afford 
ed him. From the power thus pose 
sessed by the enemy of crossing the 
river at what point he chose, Lord 
Wellington could never be certain of 
the quarter from which he might exe 
pect to be attacked. He might be 
deluded by a false demonstration at 
one point, while the chief energies of 
the enemy were successfully directed 
towards another. By a single unskil- 
ful movement, Lord Wellington was 
continually liable to be cut off from 
the line of his supplies, by the French 
army being suddenly thrown across 
the Douro, at some of the numerous 
salient points occasioned by the wind~ 
ings of the river, which encircled two 
sides of the scene of operations. On 
the other hand, the French, when 
pressed by the British, had always a 
secure retreat open to them by recross 
ing the Douro. 

In the contest of manceuvres, there- 
fore, which took place between the 
opposing armies, it will be evident to 
you, my dear aunt, that the adyan- 
tages were all on the side of the ene~ 
my; and with every inclination on the 
part of Lord Wellington to bring the 
French General to an engagement, he 
was compelled, by the situation in 
which he was placed, to be guided in 
all his movements by a caution which 
might be, and probably was, constru- 
ed by the enemy, as a desire on his 
part to act only on the defensive. To 
counterbalance the disadvantages I 
have already enumerated, and many 
others, with which I imagine it would 








unnecessary to trouble you, Lord 
ellington. could only rely on his own 
skill, promptitude, and fertility of re- 
source, and on that unparalleled sa- 
gacity, which enables him at a glance, 
to take in, undeceived by any fallacious 
demonstrations, the on scope and ob- 
ject of his enemies’ manceuvres. On 
these internal resources of his mind, 
fortunately for England, fortunately 
for Spain, fortunately for the world, 
he did rely with that confidence which 
became him ; and of the general result 
of that reliance you are not ignorant. 
. The advance of Marmont to the 
neighbourhood of the British position 
of St Christoval, of which this letter 
already contains an account, was made 
with the double view of relieving the 
forts, which he was aware could not 
hold out much longer without assist- 
ance, and of taking the chances of 
forcing Lord Wellington to retire, in 
case, under present circumstances, he 
should think it prudent to decline 
coming to a general engagement. 
With regard to fighting, Marmont had 
no difficulty in feeling the pulse of 
the British General. The firmness 
with which he remained in his posi- 
tion, the steady and resolute front 
with which he waited his approach, 
must have soon satisfied Marmont, 
that an offer of battle was one which 
his opponent was by no means anxi- 
ous to decline. It was not the policy 
of the French commander, however, 
thus to precipitate the denowement of 
the campaign. He was in daily ex- 
tation of being joined by large re- 
inforcements ; and on the fall of the 
forts of Salamanca, he again retired 
behind the Douro. The reinforce- 
ments he expected, he received. His 
army was augmented by the arrival of 
General Bonnet, followed by two bri- 
gades of the army of Galicia. The 
numerical superiority of the enemy 
being now decided, the manceuvres of 
Marmont became proportion.-bly bold- 


er. 

While the armies lay thus encamped 
in the neighbourhood of each other, 
and separated only by the Douro, a 
sort of pacific and even friendly inter- 
course sprung up between them. 


The piquets of both were stationed on 
the ks of the river—which was 
not, I should think, much above half 
the eondsh. of the inept at ar ww 
mond-—in.order to protect the ford of 
Pottos, the only place in the neigh- 
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bourhood at which a passage was prac- 
ticable. Being thus within talking 
distance, much idle conversation be- 
tween the soldiers was the conse- 
quence, and this gradually led to inti- 
macy of a yet closer and more friendly 
character. The waters of the Douro 
were considered common property, and 
respected by both parties as forming 
the limit of their hostilities. Our men 
and those of the enemy, without the 
smallest apprehension of danger, might 
be daily seen bathing, fishing, and wa- 
tering their horses together. An ex- 
change of rations, too, frequently took 
place ; the English soldier being al 
ways glad of an opportunity to ex- 
change his more solid fare for the 
brandy of his opponent. 

This sort of intercourse was danger- 
ous enough ; and when it reached the 
knowledge of the General, was soon 
put a stop to; but it carried with it 
something pleasing and grateful to the 
imagination, from the proof it afforded, 
that even among men trained to war, 
and by long habit rendered callous and 
reckless of its atrocities, the human 
ye of their common nature, 
though they might have slumbered 
long, were not dead. 

About four o'clock on the 11th, 
we were roused by the intelligence, 
that a large body of the enemy had 
crossed the river, and driven in the 
piquets of the cavalry and light divi- 
sion. The well-known signal of ‘‘ The 
General,” was loudly rung forth by 
drum and bugle, and preparations 
were instantly made to repel the ex« 
pected attack. We remained in con- 
sequence under arms, for about two 
hours, when intelligence was received 
that the enemy, on perceiving the 
ae per org made for his reception, 

ad retired. From this time, how- 
ever, almost daily demonstrations were 
made by the French, which were of 
course followed by corresponding 
movements on our part. Nothing of 
importance, however, took place on 
either side till the 15th, when Mar- 
mont passed downward the main body 
of his army to Toro, where he crossed 
a large portion of his army, and took 
up a position. In consequence of this 
movement, we were put in motion on 
the morning of the 16th, and in the 
evening the army halted in the neigh« 
bourhood of the villages of Nave del 
, Fuente la Pena, and Trabancos.’ 

On the 16th, all the different divisions 
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ofthe allied forces were on the march 
towards .Toro, at which place it was 
still believed that the enemy were 
crossing. 

By examining the map, you will 
perceive of what vital consequence it 
was, that a check should be given in 
stantly to this movement of the French 
Marshal. Toro, you will see, is on 
the direct road to Salamanca ; and you 
will understand the imminent danger 
of having the communication with that 
city cut off, which it required the ut- 
most promptitude and rapidity of 
movement on the part of Lord Wel- 
lington to avert. The danger, how- 
ever, was averted, and Marmont, find- 
ing his project of surprising the Bri 
tish General to have been unattended 
by success, on the following night re 
crossed the Douro ; and having blown 
up the bridge, marched about nine 
leagues = the river to Tordesillas. 
Here, in the course of the day, Mar- 
mont threw his whole army across the 
Douro, and during the night follow- 
ing, made a forced march on Rueda, 
Trabancos, and Nave del Rey, of which 

laces they took possession on the morn- 
ing of the 18th, a few hours after 
their evacuation by our troops. 

This able manceuvre of the French 
General—for it is but justice to confess 
that his operations hitherto have been 
consistent with the soundest “pea 
ples of strategy,—was probably not 
anticipated by Lord Wellington. At 
all events, it was not unattended by a 
good deal of bustle and confusion in 
our army. On the night of the 17th, 
after a considerable deal of fatigue 
during the day, in marching and coun- 
termarching beneath the full influence 
of as burning a sun as ever blazed 
between the tropics, I had retired 
to rest, and had just got into the mid- 
dle of a fine dream, and what you 
may perhaps be inclined to call my 
Jirst sleep—though, to say the truth, 
in such circumstances I seldom have 
two,—when the drum beat to arms,— 
the tents were ordered to be immedi- 
ately struck, and in the course of half 
an hour, I found myself marching 
along in a state of unsatisfied somno« 
lency, towards Canizal, about a league 
in rear of which our division halted. 
During this march we saw nothing of 
the French ; but the right of the army, 
consisting of General Cole’s, and the 
nee Session, were, for some time, I 
believe, in a state of very imminent 
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peril.’ The enemy attempted to cut 
off their communication with the ¢en= 
tre and the left, and it was only by 4 
very resolute and successful charge 
that they were at length extricated 
from their difficulties. 

The position of the British army’ 
now extended along the banks of the 
Guarena, a stream tributary to the 
Douro, which, near Canizal, sepa- 
rates into four branches, and again 
unites about a league below it. By 
its occupation Lord Wellington kept 
his communication with the rear open 
and unbroken, and, in case of ,ate 
tack, the advantages of ground were 
decidedly in his favour. The army 
of Marmont followed closely on our 
retreating movements, and likewise 
halted in position on the opposite bank 
of the Guarena. There was now every: 
appearance of an immediate battle. 
The recent demonstrations of the ene 
my had been those of a General anxi« 
ous only for a favourable opportunity 
of attack, while those of his opponent 
indicated no desire to shrink from 
such a consummation. 

All the movements of Marmont 
were at this time characterized by 
boldness and decision, and he did not 
remain long in his new position with- 
out assuming the offensive. A column 
was accordingly pushed across the 
Guarena, below the junction of*the 
streams which I have just mentioned, 
which attempted to turn our left, and 
gain possession of the valley of Cani- 
zal, by which it would have been ena- 
bled to command the Salamanca road. 
This attempt was repulsed by the cae 
valry, and General Cole’s division, 
which succeeded in throwing the ene- 
my into confusion, and ae 
them to retreat. Our loss in kill 
and wounded in this affair amounted 
to about 500 ; and a French General, 
two pieces of artillery, and about 400 
men, captured in the engagement, re« 
mained as trophies of our success. In 
these operations, however, our bri-« 
gade bore no part, the enemy heaving 
begun their retreat before our arri 

The check which Marmont recei« 
ved on the 18th, appears to have some 
what moderated his ardour for anime 
mediate engagement ; and declining 
any farther to press our position, on 
the following day he moved his whole 
army by our right towards the Tor- 
mes. No sooner was this ved. 
than we were instantly under arms 
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and in motion, in a direction nearly pa- 
rallel to that of the enemy. During 
this and the succeeding day, the two 
armies continued manceuvring and 
marching in presence of each other, 
but without coming into actual colli- 
sion, and we at length encamped for 
the night between Vallesa and La Or- 
bada. On the 20th, the French were 
observed still marching to their left, 
along the heights of the Guarena, which 
they crossed without opposition on our 
part, and moved onward to Huerta, on 
the Tormes, while Lord Wellington, 
who closely followed their motions, 
established his head-quarters at Ca- 
brerizos, and the cavalry and light di- 
visions were sent forward to Aldea 
Longua. 

On the night of the 20th, therefore, 
the two armies lay encamped about a 
mile distant from each other, and the 
bugles of the enemy’s advance were 
distinetly heard by us. For the last 


ten days, with every reason to expect: 


a general engagement, we had been 
i inted. I had never, during 
that period, beheld the sun go down 
without a strong expectation that his 
morning radiance would light us on 
to victory ; yet, day after day had 
dawned—night after night had spread 
its dark curtain all around and above 
the glories of the rising sun had 
ied the dew-drop from the petals of 
the flower—and his descending splen- 
dours had been the harbinger of rest 
and refreshment to the exhausted sole 
dier, and the work of slaughter was 
yet uncommenced. Battle, therefore, 
notwithstanding the continued proxi- 
mity of the armies, had become to us 
a thing rather of dim and distant ex- 
tation, than of glowing and imme-~ 
iate hope. We looked forward to it 


4928 an inevitable consequence indeed, 


+ but as one which, in the unread chap- 
ter of futurevevents, might be almost 


' indefinitely sore ; and the pulses of 


young hearts, which had beat strong 
and high in ct of an immediate 
occasion for all their slumbering ener- 
gies, were now mgr a less 
vehement and more tranquil action. 
Their dreams—lI can at least of 
my own—were less of glory than of 
home ; less frequently of breach and 
battle than of the smiling faces and 
the happy hearths of that dear coun- 
try, to which it was uncertain whether’ 

weré ever destined to return. 
, I remember, was the-state of 
4 
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our feelings at the period to which I 
have now brought ‘my narrative. The 
two days which followed the 21st and 
22d of July, are days which I shall? 
ever cOnsider among the most memo- 
rable of my life. The dawn of morn- 
ing showed the twoarmies drawn upin 
order of battle, and equally prepared’ 
to give immediate battle, or continue 
the contest of manceuvres, in which 
only they had hitherto been engaged. 
Never was there a finer or more impo- 
sing sight. A calmness which was in 
perfect harmony with the deep feel- 
ings that were naturally excited by 
the scene, reigned all around. ‘Not a 
single report of musket or cannon-shot 
was - heard ; as I rode along, the low 
tumultuous hum of suppressed voices 
came no longer from the rahks, and 
the silence of the most remote and 
solitary mountain-glen was not more 
deep and unbroken. 

At length the French army were ob« 
served to be in motion, and our.march 
immediately commenced. Their course 
was direeted towards Huerta, by the 
fords between which place and Alba 
de Tormes they crossed the river, lea~ 
ving only a small body in occupation 
of the heights of Babilafuente. Du-< 
ring the greater part of the day, the 


route of the two armies lay in lines. 


parallel to each other, and within the 
range of cannon-shot. Nothing—no, 
nothing—to a military eye, could be 
more beautiful. Nothing, I think, to 
any eye, could be more strikingly im- 
pressive, than the sight of two gallant 
armies thus marching in immediate’ 
proximity to each other, through a 
country which opposed at any mo~-’ 
ment no impediment to an imme- 
diate engagement. The knowledge 
that their motions were the subject of 
observation to a hostile force, seemed 
to act as a novel stimulus to both ; and 
nothing could be finer than the exact 


order and regularity with which the. 


masses of either army moved and ma~ 
neeuvred. During this period, no ab 
solute collision took place between 
them ; but as the nature and charac- 
ter of the country through which they 
passed, gave accidental and successive 
advantages to either party, it was ta~ 
ken immediate advantage of by the 
artillery, which opened fire from every 
favourable position. Such demonstra~ 
tions of anaes however, were, T 
- j attended on either side with 
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‘Marmont, having crossed the Tor- ‘ The'sun’s rim dipp’d, the stars rush'd 
mes, directed march to thie left, ors 


tl 

with the view of gaining possession of 
the road to Ciudad Rodrigo. On per- 
ceiving this intention, Lord Welling- 
ton directed the march 
of his army on the bridge of Salaman- 
ca, by which they crossed the Tormes 
in the evening, with the exception of 
one division, and the Portuguese ca- 
valry under General D’Urban, which 
were left to observe the motions of 
the body of the enemy, which still 
remained at Babilafuente. We halted 
that night near Cabrerizos. 

The weather for the last fortnight 
had been sultry and oppressive in a 
degree which the natives assured us 
was almost unprecedented. Generally 
during our marches the air was still 
and breezeless, and we were exposed 
to the full action of a sun as hot as 
ever poured its rays on the burning 
plains of Hindostan. Our sufferings 
from this cause were really dreadful, 
Thousands of men lay panting and 

wered on the roads, unable to 
a till the cool dews of evening 
again shed restorative fr 
on their wearied limbs. Sickness had 
broken out among us in an unwonted 
The ‘hospitals were filled, 
many officers had become unfit for 
duty, and even Picton, with his iron 
frame, had sunk under the exertion 
which the circumstances of the service 
rendered necessary. Not a drop of 
rain had fallen for months ; the whole 
country was parched and arid—the 
rivers shrunk in their beds—all 
grass and herbage was burnt up, and 
the very foliage of the trees had be- 
come and exsiccated. 

On the 21st a sudden and tremen- 
dous change took place. Towards 
evening, the clouds, which during 
the day had variegated, but not ob- 
seured the face of the horizon, were 
observed to be collecting into vast and 
dark masses, which, as the sun went 
down, were tinged ‘with a sombre 
splendour of colouring, and gave mag- 
nificent portent of the eoming storm. 
pred org gtd — his disk hid 

our view, e vast moun- 
tains of vermilion, which in all fan- 
tastic shapes rose towering into the 

, became as Erebus, 
and the face of nature was in a mo- 
ment veiled in night. You 
the magnificent lines of the“ 
Mariner,” g 

Vor. XXIII, 23% 





At one stride came the dark;” 
and you may believe me, no truer pies 
ture was ever given—with the ex 
tion of the rushing out of. the stars, 
for not - - — the whole 
compass of the s. e appearan= 
ces which in yews feeble words I 
have attempted to describe. About 
seven o'clock a breeze sprung up, cold 
and chilling as if it had just travelled 
from the regions of ‘‘ thick-ribbed” 
ice that encircle the pole. To frames 
exhausted and relaxed by long expo~ 
sure to extreme heat, the mere 
temperature which it brought with it 
was too sudden to be borne with safe« 
ty, and wrapping ourselves up in blan- 
kets or boat-cloaks, we e = the 
preparations in our power, by dri 

In edditional soaeepins to ple 
canvass coverings to ride out the ap- 
proaching storm. Such precautions 
were not unnecessary. ‘Towards mid< 
night the eommotion of the elements 
increased to a tremendous degree, the 
rain descended positively not in dr 
but cataracts ; the wind blew with 
fury of the fiercest hurricane ; ‘the 
thunder roared aloft, while the light- 
ning, both forked and sheeted, 
around a fitful and a terrible radiante. 


In short 
Since I was man, 
Such sheets of fire, such bursts of 
thunder—_— 1HGT He 
Such groans of roaring wind and rain, I 
never 
Remember to have heard. 

The commotion which the storm 
eaused in the eamp, though soniewhat 
ludicrous in relation, added not a little 
to the hurly-burly of the scene. ‘Many 4 
of the'mules and horses, scared by the 
fearful strife of the cle 
loose in the agonies of tli® 
fled, galloping gver tents’ or Whateve 
other ‘ obstru they Happened to 
encounter in their way. ‘Fo this was 
added the confusion of human voices, 
scarcely audible amid the louder roar- 
ing of the tempest. ‘Tents weré cars 


’ ried off, and all their contents, si¢h'as 


portmanteaus, and canteens, 
sent rolling about the camp, not withs 
out detriment to the li of ‘those 
whom they chanced to encounter in 
their erratic course. » Here might ‘be 
seen a jacket carried on with the vee 
locity of a meteor, tliere a pair of—[ 
will spare you the name—tempest- 

( 3Z 
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borne, and floating far away. into the 
empyrean. Everything, in short, with- 


in and around the enca » Seem 

ed: confusion worse confounded. All 

moral and physical elements seemed 

at.once set loose from the compulsory 

laws which had hitherto regulated their 
motions, and chaos was come again. 

Thus passed the night—water near- 

ly a foot | lay on the ground, and 

even those of us whose tents had wea- 

thered the storm, were drenched to 

the skin.. The morning of the 22d of 

July. dawned in hurricane and tem- 

pest... .No sleep had visited my eyes, 

and I lay expecting every moment that 

the fate of so many of my companions 

would be mine, and that my tent and 

baggage, like theirs, would become 


the sport of the raging elements. This 
however, did not n; but I spent 
several hours holding fast by the tent 


of Captain Kater, in order to 
afford such additional security as the 
mtmost efforts of my own strength 
eould supply. Never did 
The jades 
That drag the tragic melancholy night, 


| , which swung about like a pen- 
| 


| 
| And with their drowsy, slow, and flag- 
cet 
| Clip dead men’s: graves, 
display, methought, less velocity of 
| motion than on that occasion. The 
meee had lent to the workings 
ef the tempest much of its awe'and of 
its fearful sublimity. My imagination 
in, the solitude oh us tent had become 
excited in an altogether painful degree, 
and I looked for daylight not merely 
} | masbelonging and anxiety, but with an 
ardour of passionate expectation which 
Jifae would be impossible to de- 
i 
. Daylight came. As the sun rose, 
Re xadually dispersed—the 
wind became less vehe- 
ment bud, and nm the drum 
beat for the division to stand to their 
arms, never had L d the face of 
nature more beautifully tranquil and 
serene. On that morning, I remember 
the, condition of the best of. us. was 
Spun gu enanatios bee 
‘ ; never was. any 
rade of disciplined troops at orbtch 
less exactness of costume was expected 
aig The damages of the night, 
agate ree pepeiinns on walk ant de 
speedily as possible, and orders having 
been, received for an immediate june- 
| tion with the main body of the army, 
we crossed the Tormes and took up a 
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position near the village’ of Aldea’'Te- 
jada. The hostile armies now direetly 
fronted each other drawn up in: otder 
of battle ; and of the ground they oc 
cupied F shall give you as intehigibile, 
and at the same time as brief a 
scription, as possible. oH 

The position of the allies extended 
from the river Tormes to two 
and rocky heights, which, from their 
similarity, the natives genérally dis~ 
tinguish by the name of the sister 
Arapiles. That of the Freneh was 
covered by a wood, which lay imme- 
diately in our front, and embraced the 
heights of La Pena, and the hamlets 
of Calvarasa de Ariba, and Calvarasa 
de Abaxo. I do not know whether 
these villages are in the map ; if they 
are, you will perceive that our army, 
in the position I have described, lay 
directly between the enemy’ and Sala~ 
manca, and that it likewise covered 
the Ciudad Rodrigo road, the two ob« 
jects to which the efforts of Marmont 
were obviously directed. In the morn- 
ing a good deal of skirmishing had 
taken place. Detachments from both 
armies had attempted to seize 
sion of the Arapiles, and the French 
had succeeded in remaining masters of 
the external and more distant one. 
This movement had at once removed 
all doubt from the mind of Lord Wel- 
lington of the intention of Marmont 
to give battle, and in these: eircum- 
stances no time had been lest in mos 
ving forward our division and the ca- 
valry of General D’Urban to the sup- 
port of the army. 

The occupation of one of the Arapiles 
by the enemy had rendered a change of 
our position necessary, in order to 
counteract operations on that flank of 
the army. The fourth division, com- 
manded by General Cole, was there- 
fore sent forward to occupy thie heights 
in rear of the vill of Arapiles, of 
which latter they likewise assumed 
possession. Before our arrival a short 
struggle had likewise taken place, in 
which the height of La Pena had been 
the object of contest. This, however, 
had been gallantly carried by the bri- 
gade of General Pack, and remained 
subsequently in the occupation of the 
Britisi. 


Notwithstanding the evident inten- 
tion of the enemy to press back the 
their position, i¢ was. not 


’ te in the day that he: adopted 
any effective measures for this pum~ 


pose. The morning passed in a series 
‘ 10 
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of mavceuvres on the part.of Mar- 
sont, frem which no conclusion could 
be drawn with regard to the nature of 
his ultimate:intentions. Under these 
circumstances: Lord Wellington con- 
tented himself with keeping an accu- 
rate observation on all the movements 
of his adversary, ready to take advan- 
tage of any opening which might be 
afforded him of assuming the aggres- 
sive, and equally so, should sound po- 
licy require it, to retreat. 

~ Dhere.can be no doubt that Lord 
Wellington contemplated this latter 
alternative as by far the more probable, 
and every preparation had been madé 
to carry.it into effect. The baggage 
and commissariat had quitted Sala- 
manca, and even some portions of the 
army had begun a retrogressive move- 
ment. By working round the flanks 
of the allies, their position wunquestion- 
ably would have oa rendered unte- 
nable; and, in anticipating such a 
scheme of operations on the part of 
Marmont, it now appears that Lord 
Wellington gave his enemy credit for 
greater military talent than he pos- 


Abovt two o'clock, a sudden and 
decisive change took place in the cha~ 
racter of the enemy’s demonstrations. 
Under cover of a heavy cannonade, 
and of a skirmish along the whole front 
of his line, Marmont advanced his 
eentre, making at the same time a 
movement to his left, as if at once in- 
tending to outflank and encircle the 
position of the British. In doing this, 
which, had his numerical superiority 
been greater, would have been per- 

compatible with the most recon- 
dite strategy, there can be no doubt 
that Marmont was guilty of a capitat 
error. By being unduly extended, his 
line was. necessarily weakened, and the 
favourable opportunity thus afforded 
of penetrating and dividing his position 
was immediately seized by Lord Wel- 
lington.. . 

I will here give you a somewhat 
curious anecdote, on the truth of 
which you may rely. Stimulated by 
that curiosity which is rather a stri- 
king feature of my idiosyncrasy, I 
yode up to a neighbouring eminence 
to observe the motions of our own 
army, which had already commenced 
retiring,.as‘well as those of the ene< 
my, whe, from the i push- 
ing forward of cbeir skirniial m-< 
ed ‘intent on some further ions. 
On this height were several officers, 
ene of whom was seatéd, while his 
horse was held by an orderly dra- 
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n, and the others stauding around 
him. I had approached within a few 
yards of them before I observed that 
the princi ject in the group was 


‘Lord Wellington. In a momentomy 


attention ‘was atrested. He was at 
luncheon, and in the act of 

jest bein epesisd on bs pisjiobon 
just been ited on hi 5 n 
the following colloquy took place. 

» £* Theenemy are: moving, my lord,” 
saith one of racirord et tin 
commander, alr busily engaged in 
Pe ete S 

“ Very well,” is ip; 
* take rd glass, Somerset, pir vm a 
what they seem to be about ;” at‘the 
same time continuing his meal _ 
every appearance of nonchalanee.° T’ 
offiver did so for about’a minute: 

‘ I think they are extending to their 
left, my lord.” tnd 

“The devil. they are !” exelaimed 
Lord Wellington, springing im an-ine 
stant to his feet ; “ give me'the glass 
quickly.” > . 

He ‘took it, and for a short space 
continued observing the motions of the 
enemy. ‘Come, I think this willdo 
at last!” he exclaimed: “ Ride off ine 
stantly, and tell Clinton and Leith to 
return as quickly as possible: to their 
former ground.” 

In a moment all his staffwere in 
motion, Lord Wellington mounted his 
horse, and I returned to my regiment, 
which, as our division was intended 
to form the rear of the retréat, had not 
yet begun to move. Such was the 
promptitude and rapidity with which 
a decision affecting the fate of. mations 
was formed by the master mind of our 
great commander. 10fttt 

Another moment's pause, if’ you 
please, before I lead you* into 
brunt of the approaching battle,’ 

I may make you qui 

gard to the situatic nm 
the momeutof attack. Tite alignment 
ef the Britigh was in the form of the 
segment of a circle, the centre being 
somewhat in advance, and the flanks 
thrown back. The intention of Mar- 
mont, therefore, was to form his army 
in an area of larger circumference, by 
which the smalier would be at once 
circumvallated and inclosed. By the 
execution of this maneeuvre, had his 
force been of proportionate magnitude, 
he would not’ only have gainéd pos- 
session of the road to Ciudad Rodrigo, 
but have compelled Lord ‘Wellington 
éither fo an immediate retreat; or to 
fight under circumstances almost asad 
verse as any to which a general can be 
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exposed. As it ean af chow 
‘consequences was 4 
manéeuvre of 2 ea Lord Wel- 
lington saw at once the opportunity it 
afforded: him: of ‘breaking the line of 
his adversary. by a strong and decisive 
attack, and took instant measures for 
its execution. From the left flank of 
theallies being bounded by the Tormes, 
that portion of the position was com- 
paratively secure, and he therefore did 
not hesitate to withdraw the 5th divi- 
sion, under General Leith, to give 
greater strength and efficacy to the 
important operations he was about to 
commence on the right. bi? 
- About three o'clock our division 
swas ordered to advance. By the ab- 
sence of Sir Thomas Picton, the com- 
mand. had -devolved on General Pak- 
enham, and it is paying only a merit- 
ed tribute to that officer to say, that 
on that day of trial, his vicarious 
duties were di with a zeal, 
prosperade, and talent, impossible to 
surpassed. General Pakenham 
had just returned from a short con- 
ference with Lord Wellington, whom 
I observed on a neighbouring emi- 
‘when the word was. given, 
and with resolute though beating 
hearts, we found ourselves approach- 
ing the enemy. Almost at the same 
time thé fourth and fifth divisions 
moved forward on our left, and a 
column of cavalry, under General 
D’Urban, aceompanied our advance on 
the right. The ground through which 
our route lay was low, and sheltered 
from observation by the neighbouring 
heights, and we passed on unobstruct- 
ed and unobserved by the enemy. In 
this manner had we marched on for 
a considerable distance, when, emer- 
z into ground higher and more 
we suddenly became exposed to 
bavy f tillery, which occa- 
OF i ible loss in the ranks. 
however, did not interrupt our 
and, proceeding ard, I re- 











This, 
march, 
member we turned somewhat unex~ 
pectedly to the right, and entered a 
narrow valley which ran in a direction 
nearly at right angles with the course 
we had hi pursued. Having 
continued our advance in this manner 
for some time, we halted for a few 
minutes, and having formed in sepa- 
rate columns of regiments, we were 
ordered a ts by 
which the valley was bounded to the 
left. While the preliminaries of at- 
tack were thus arranging, General 
Pakenham rode along the division, ad« 
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dressing, as he passed, a short but ins 
— speech to each battalion. No 

ing could be more full of ardour and 
gallantry than his whole-air and ex- 
pression, while neither betrayed the 
smallest want of that calmness and 
self-composure, that deliberate exer 
cise and concentration of all the fa- 
culties, by which the most powerful 
enthusiasm may at once be modified 
and subdued, and made subservient to 
noble p From that hour I 
have never thought of General Paken- 


ham without admiration. 


The ridge of heights up which we 
were about to advance, was of consi- 
derable altitude, yet not steep, and we 
proceeded without obstacle or obstruc- 
tion, till within about 50 yards of the 
summit, when a body of German 
riflemen, belonging to a battalion of 
the 60th, whe het been advanced to 
the front, and had already crowned 
the height, came running back at full 
speed, exclaiming, ‘‘ Der Deivel, dere 
are de French horse coming!” On re~ 
ceiving this intelligence, Colonel Camp- 
bell of the 94th, who commanded the 
brigade, immediately ordered the re- 
giment on the right to throw back 
its flank ; and this was no sooner done 
than the enemy’s cavalry came sweep- 
ing on like a hurricane along the brow 
of the hill, but after receiving a smart: 
volley, which convinced them of the 
failure of their hope of taking us in 
flank, they speedily retreated. 

Most fortunate, indeed, was the 
caution of Colonel Campbell ; for 
the enemy’s cavalry succeeded in turn- 
ing our right, there can be little doubt 
that the issue of the battle would have 
been very different, and that the name 
of Salamanca would never have been 
added to the record of British victories. 
Upon such slender casualties does the 
fate of battles often depend. It was 
at this time that poor Osborne, the 
assistant quarter-master- general to the 
division, was killed. You know his 
father, and may tell him from me that 
his son died likea hero. He was riding 
at full speed, with orders for the im< 
mediate advance of the cavalry under 
General D’Urban, when a shot struck 
him in the heart, and he fell headlong 
from his horse, which, terrified by the 
firing, still continued his career on- 
aot to the ranks ofthe enemy. 

Having successfully repulsed this 
attac’ formed line and imme« 
diate ed the height, when we 
found ourselves at once in presence of 






the enemy. ‘The ground we now oc- 
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cupied was on the extreme left of ‘his 
line,/and not a moment was lost: in 
forming across his flank, and advan- 
cing to the charge. ‘The 4th and 5th 
divisions were’already engaged in a 
powerful attack on the front of the left 





and centre, and our nce was at 
once decisive of the fate of the battle 
in that quarter. Our service, in truth, 
had become one, comparatively atleast, 
rather of glory than of danger, and we 
continued charging onward with the 
bayonet, a enemy before us, 
and exposed to little firing but that of 
artillery, which certainly did consider~ 
able’execution in our ranks. 

. Do ‘net suppose, however, that I 
mean to say the French were entirely 
culbutés, or, in consequence of the vi- 
gour and perseverance of our attack, 
were at once terror-stricken and over- 
thrown. Far fromit.. They fought 
well, and fought bravely ; and though 
the advantage of the position we had 
assumed, was such as to necessitate a 
retreat, the front which, on every fa- 
vourable spot of ground; they conti- 
nued to show to t oe rear and 
pursuing enemy, was hig onour- 
able sana to their discipline and 
courage. Every moment, however, 
the situation of Marmont and his army 
was becoming more difficult and pre~ 
carious. The cavalry, under Sir Sta- 
pleton Cotton, made.a most gallant 
and decisive ¢ on a brigade of 
French infantry, which they complete- 
ly overthrew, and immediately ex- 
tending themselves on our flank, con- 
tinued’ to follow up their success, by 
charging the enemy on every height, 
where he attempted to make a stand. 

While the events I have just nar- 
rated, were passing on the right of the 
army, the tide of success had not 
flowed with equal rapidity on the left 
and centre. An attack had been made 
by the Portuguese brigade of General 


Pack, on the Arapiles’ height occupied 


by the enemy, in which he was repul- 
with considerable loss. On the 
retreat of the wt ope the body 
which had successfully contended for 
the reoccupation of the Arapiles, sud- 
denly advanced on the left flank of the 
4th division commanded by General 
Cole, on which it made a gallant and 
very vehement attack. This was at 
least partially successful. General 
Cole had been already wounded, 
his division, disconcerted by these 
rations on their flank, was, after 
brave resistance, obliged to retire. The 
progress of the enemy, however, was 
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immediately checked by the advance 
of a brigade of the 5th division, which 
fell‘on the flank of the enemy, and b 
subjecting them to a cross fire, fred 
them in turn instantly to retreat. 
wrt 5th divisions then continued 
their advance uninterru by an 
further reverse, and ne rinedl 
ground on their opponents. 

In the meanwhile, the Arapiles’ 
height had been carried by General 
Clinton, and our division had been 
advancing from the right all along the 
centre of the French position, as if 
conquering and to conquer. The halt« 
ing of the enemy had. become the in« 
stant signal for a charge, and every 
charge had been attended with suce 
cess. Marshal Marmont had been 
wounded, and the command of the 
army devolved on General Clausel, 
who, with a degree of mili skill, 
far superior to that displayed by his 
So now endeavoured to rally 

is defeated forces in a new position, 
and retrieve the fortunes of the day. 
Under cover of the left, which had suf- 
fered comparatively little, Gen. Clausel 
re-formed his right and centre, and 
took up a new position, running nearly 
at right angles with that in which the 
action had commenced. The ground 
was admirably chosen. It consisted of 
a range of heights of considerable emi 
nence, steep, yet by no means so much 
so as to be inaccessible to cavalry. 
Either flank of the position was sup 
ported by masses of cavalry, and the. 
whole body of the artillery was so. 
placed, as not only to sweep the whole 
face of ‘the height, but to command 
the whole ground in the vicinity, and 
to act with full efficacy on the allies 
during every step of their advance. 

For about an hour and a half, a 
cessation of hostilities seemed: to have 
taken place, and we lay idle inace 
tive, gazing on the new and formida~ 
ble position in which the enemy had 
sought temporary refuge. To say the 
truth, elevated as we were with vice 
tory, the prospect before us was by no. 
means an inviting one, to men, by 
no ea deficient a courdge, yet not 
indis , if possible, to repose quiet- 
ly on the laurels they had already ac- 
quired, and who, uninfluenced by any 
morbid anxiety to encounter new dan- 
gers, were satisfied with oe. oy 
complacent reflection on those they 
had already braved and overcome. 

Though demonstrations of hostility, 
however, had ae, ceased on. 
our part during this interval of inace 
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by age ey io meshs ~ oa 
on f enemy. We lay 
casindich on the ground, brad, though 
Cat.cosmy oartilexy, witch they kept 

e ‘sartillery, which ept 
coatiteeall y pouring down on us, to 
with destructive effect: I assure you 
there was quite enough of death among 
us to prevent the most somnolent in- 
dividual of the te ye falling 
asleep. The probability of one’s re- 
pose being disturbed by the umwel- 
eoine salute of a cannon bail is, you 
may believe me, a much more effica~ 
ciéus antidote to slumber, than even 
gunpowder tea. Strong coffee is a 
mere joke to it. 

. dt length, an roe tm Pg Lord 
Wellington -—who, during this inter- 
val, had been engaged in reconnoi- 
tring the ‘ding position A the mar 
—came ridi at speed, wit 
orders eeGeteedh Pakenham. These 
were,—for I hearil them delivered,— 
that the 6th division, commanded by 
General Clinton, were to lead the at- 
tack on the front of the heights occu- 
pied by the enemy, and that the 3d 
division were to rt them. “I 
shall do so with re,” rejoined 
General Pakenham ; “ bat tell Lord 
Wellington that my decided opinion 
is in favour of a flank movement. To 
storm that height,” he continued, his 
voice becoming more elevated and his 
eye more ing as he spoke, “ is 
nothing less than an inhuman sacrifice 
of life. Ev ing can be gained by 
operating on the flank.” 

* General,” replied the aide-de-camp, 
“ it is not for me to judge of such 
matters. It is my duty merely to de- 
liver the orders with which I am in- 
trusted.” 

«I know, I know,” rejoined Pa- 
kenham ; “ but, nevertheless, tell m 
Lord Wellington what I say. Tell 
him my opinion is decidedly in favour 
of taking them in flank-——-to do other- 
wise, is taking the bull by the horns.” 
Phe aide-de-camp bowed and rode off, 
and so ended this extraordinary collo- 


During the period of our inactivity 
our jess had severe,—far more 
severe, indeed, than what we had suf- 
fered in the earlier and more brilliant 
part of the action. We now stood 
again with shouldered arms, prepared 
dpce' more to advance against the 


enemy. According to. orders, the 6th. 


division took the lead, and advan- 
ced in line. We brought up the 
rear of this perilous precession. The 
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French arti » which was, as'I have 
stated, admirably posted, sent whole 


showers of shot and shell upon us as 
we advanced, oe such deadly 
accuracy were their guns pointed, that 
few of their bullets either: fell short 
of; or overshot the mark. But this 
was hothing to what we suffered on 
reaching the hill, of which it was our 
object to gain possession. There the 
artillery ‘took us in flank and quarter, 
and was followed by redoubled mor- 
tality. Atthe same time a heavy fire 
of musketry opened from the brow of 
the hiil; and seldom, I believe, has 
death reaped a more plentiful harvest 
than on that occasion, Here:it was 
that I was wounded, but I did not 
fali, and still accompanied amy regi-+ 
ment in its progress. ; 

It would, I conceive, have been no im< 
putation on the bravest troops to say, 
that, under such a fire as I have ~ 
seribed, with all advantages of ground 
against them, they had shrunk from 
the contest. You will understand, 
therefore, the extent of the compliment 
to which our gallant soldéers:are enti« 
tled, when I tell you they didnot shrink. 
They advanced under these trying cir- 
cumstances anddisad vantages—calmly: 
and deliberately I will not say, but— 
steadily, and without more confusion, 
than was perhaps inevitable from the 
increasing mortality which was every 
moment taking place in the ranks. 
During all this time, too, the fire of 
the enemy was wholly unreturned. 
Not a shot was fired by a British mus- 
ket during the whole ef our advanee ; 
and the 6th division at length crown- 
ing the heights, they at once charged 
the enemy with the bayonet, and the 
day was our own. When we reached 
the summit of the hill, the enemy were 
already driven from it in confusion, 
and our cavalry in full pursuit. 

While this most gallant attack was 
making on the enemy in front, the 
division of General Cole had been em- 
ployed in turning their flank ; and 
unable, as I confess myself, to form 
an opinion of any value on such mate 
ters, I cannot help agreeing with Gee 
neral Pakenham, that this attack alone, 
especially it made in greater force, 
would have been found amply suffi- 
cient fer the dislodgement of the ene- 
my. But of such matters I have at 
present neither time nor inclination 

write. Suffice it for the present, 
at the French, covered by the dark« 
ness which came on shortly after the 
conclusion of the battle, continued 
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their flight, and crossed the Tormes: 


at Alba during the night. Nota great 
deal was done by the cavalry and light 
divisions in pursuit ; but on the next 
day, having passed the Tormes, they 
came up with the rear-guard of the 
enemy, which was immetliately char- 
ged by the heavy cavalry, under Ge- 
neral Bock, with the most brilliant 
success. About 900 men were made 
prisoners, and the rest only escaped 
by throwing away their arms, and 
flying, scattered and panic-struck, 
across the country. Since that event 
I have heard nothing of the army, 
and only know generally, that they 
are pursuing the enemy, and follow- 
ing up their success, by driving them 
towards the Pyrenees. ; 
With to myself, shortly after 
we halted for the night, which we did 
nearly on the field of battle, I had, my 





Battle of Salamanca. SAD 


wound: dressed by the regimental sur- 
geon, and on the following day was 
conveyed on @ spring-waggon to Sala- 
mati¢a, where, as you know, I at pre- 
sent am. Do-not, I’ pray you, be un- 
easy about me. I once more repeat, 
everything ‘is going well with me; 
and my next letter, you may depend 
on it, will carry accounts of my com- 
plete recovery, In, the meantime, I 
am. tired of my letter, which has li- 
terally been my sole occupation for 
two days. Regard it, I request of you, 
as a proof of my undiminished attache 
ment ; and begging kind love to Mrs 
Jones—who, I hope by the by, does 
not intend next time to have twins, 
Believe me ever, 
My dear Aunt, 
Your ever-affeetionate Nephew, 
Srencer Moccaince. 





THE BRIDAL-DAY, 


On a Monument, in a Venetian Church, is an Epitaph, recording that the remains 
beneath are those of a noble Lady, who expired suddenly while standing as a 


Bride at the Altar. 


We bearher Home! we bear her Home ! 
Over the murmuring salt-sea’s foam; 


One who has 


fied from the War of Life, 
From sorrow-pains and: the fever-strife. 


Barry Cornwact. 


Bride! upon. thy marriage-day, 


When thy 


ms in rich array 


Made the glistenitig mirror seem 

As‘a star-reflecting stream ; 

When the clustering pearls lay fair 
Midst thy braids of sunny hair ; 

And. the white veil o’er thee streaming, 
Like a silvery halo gleanting, ; 
Mellow’d all that pomp and light 

Into something meekly bright ; 

Did the fluttering of thy breath, 
Speak of joy or woe beneath? 

And the hue that went and came 

O’er thy cheek, like wavering flame, 
Flow’d that crimson from th’ unrest, 
Or the gladness of thy breast ? 

—Who shall tell us? —from thy bower 
Brightly didst thou pass that hour ; 
With the many-glancing oar, 

And the cheer along the shore, ° 

And the wealth of summer-flowers 

On thy fair head cast in showers, 


And t 


e bréath of song and flute, 


And the clarion’s glad salute, 

Swiftly o’er the Adrian tide 

Wert thou borne in pomp, young Bride! 
Mirth and music, sun and sky, 
Welcomed thee triumphantly ! 

—Yet perchance a chastening thought 
In some deeper spirit wrought, — 
Whispering, as untold it blent 

With the sounds of merriment, 
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The Bridal- Day. May, 
—‘‘ From the Home of Childhood's glee, ‘taste 
From the Days of Laughter free, 

From the Love of many Years, 

Thou art gone to cares and fears, 

To another path and guide, 


To a. bosom. yet untried ! 


Bright one! oh! there well may be 
Trembling midst our joy for thee !” 


Bride!’ when through the stately fane, 
Circled with thy nuptial train, 
Midst the banners hung on high 
By thy-warlike ancestry, 
Midst thy mighty fathers dead, 
In soft beauty thou wert led ; 
When before the shrine thy form 
Quiver'd to some bosom-storm ; 
When, like harp-strings with a sigh, 
Breaking in mid-harmony, 
On thy lip the murmurs a 
Died with Love’s unfinished vow, 
‘When, like scatter’d rose-leaves, fled 
From thy cheek each tint of red ; 
And the light forsook thine eye, 
And thy head sank heavily ; 
Was that drooping but th’ excess 
Of thy spirit’s blessedness ? 
Or did some deep feeling’s might, 
Folded in thy heart from sight, 
With a sudden tempest shower 
Earthward bear thy life’s young flower ? 
—Who shall tell us ?—on thy tongue 
Silence, and for ever, hung! 
Never to thy lip and cheek 
Rush’d again the crimson streak, 
Never to thine eye return’d 
That which there had beam’d and burn’d, 
With the secret none might know, 
With thy rapture or thy woe, 
With thy marriage-robe and wreath, 
Thou wert fled—young Bride of Death ! 
One, one lightning-moment there, 
Struck down Triumph to Despair, 
Beauty, Splendour, Hope and Trust, 
Into Darkness, Terror—Dust ! 


There were sounds of weeping o’er thee, 
Bride! as forth thy kindred bore thee, 
Shrouded in thy gleaming veil, 

Deaf to that wild funeral wail. 

—Yet perchance a chastening thought 
In some deeper spirit wrought, 
Whispering, while the stern sad knell 
On the air’s bright stillness fell, 

—‘* From the power of chill and change, 
Souls to sever and estrange ; 

From Love's wane—a death in life, 

But to watch a mortal strife ; 

From the secret fevers, known 

To the burden’d heart alone ; 

Thou art fled—afar—away, 

Where those blights no more have sway ! 
Bright one! oh! there well may be 
Comfort midst our tears for thee !” ee 
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REVIEW OF MORDAUNT’S Elpivn OF ARISTOPHANES.* 


Tue plays of the witty, but gross 
Athenian dramatist, have been much 
in the hands of polite scholars, since 
their attention was again directed to 
them a few years back, by a transla- 
tion of select parts of the Comedy of 
the Frogs, by the Right Hon. J. 
Hookham Frere. His version, which 
consisted of a very few sheets, was at 
first merely shewn to friends, but 
was afterwards permitted to appear in 
this Magazine. It was executed with 
great spirit, and it conveyed to the 
English reader a very perfect and live- 
ly notion of the original. Mr Mit- 
chell followed soon after. It was his 
object to exhibit a view of a few com- 
plete dramas, and specimens of indi- 
vidual scenes, that both the general 
plan, and the style and humour of the 
Greek poet, might be fairly under- 
stood. His volume is a valuable ad- 
dition to the library of every classical 
scholar. The author of the thin oc- 
tavo now before us, has selected the 
comedy entitled ‘‘ Peace ;” and he 
very naturally dedicates his attempt 
to his friend and schoolfellow, Mr J. 
Hookham Frere, whom he follows in 
whimsicality and pleasantry, although 
he may be far behind him in spirit 
and neatness of execution. Of this 
we will presently enable the reader to 
judge. That the essay has pleased, 
would appear from the readiness with 
which the impression has been sold ; 
and as many of our readers may not 
have seen the work, and, indeed, we 
believe a copy of it is not now to be 
had, we shall indulge more largely in 
extracts from it, than we should have 
considered necessary had it been to be 
found on the counter of every book- 
seller. 

The scheme of the original drama 
is this: Trygeus, an Attic farmer, 
impatient of the distress brought upon 
his country by the long continuance 
of the Peloponnesian war, determines 
to ascend to Jupiter, to bring down 
Peace again, who had quitted the 
earth. For this purpose he feeds an 
enormous beetle, which, when arrived 
to a proper size and degree of strength 


to carry him, mounts up with Try- 
geus on his back. Mercury there in 
forms him, upon his arrival, that 
Peace lies concealed in a deep cavern, 
upon which Mars has heaped a pile 
of stones, which he will scarcely be 
able to remove. By the aid, however, 
of some peasants and artizans, Peace 
is relieved from the superincumbent 
load. He descends, taking her and 
her two companions, Harvest and 
Theoria—the panem et Circenses of the 
Romans. He sacrifices to Peace, exe 
cluding the advocates for War from 
a participation of the banquet. The 
armourers and accoutrement-makers 
in despair offer their weapons for sale 
at any price, while the countrymen 
are in high spirits, from their imple« 
ments being again in request, and ha-« 
ving risen in value. 'Trygeus places 
Theoria under the protection of the 
Senate, marries her companion, and 
retires with her to the country. 

In the original there is much that 
defies translation, and, we must say, 
much that does not deserve it. Some 
parts would be uninteresting, and 
many more would be disgusting to a 
modern reader. Mr Mordaunt has 
avoided a part of the difficulty, by 
adopting the plan of imitation, and 
substituting the past follies of his own 
times for Athenian politics and pers 
sonalities. 

Instead of the disgusting process of 
feeding the Scarabeus, with which 
the Greek play opens, Mr Mordaunt 
introduces two apprentices of Mr Bub- 
ble, a speculator, filling a balloon, with 
which he proposes to ascend to the 
Lunar Regions in search of silver- 
mines, in which he has already issued 
shares, which bear a premium. Upon 
his arrival in the Moon, he learns 
that the silver-mines in that planet 
are all worked out; but that Peace’s 
*¢ hale and tidy niece, Cheap-Living,” 
is concealed there in a cave, which 
War has encumbered with a load of 
debts and taxes. He disengages her 
from her abode, and descends with 
her and her two female companions, 
Harvest Home and O. P.—O. P. proves 





* Peace; a comedy, by Aristophanes, freely imitated in English verse. By H. 
Mordaunt, Esq. M.A. Pp. 180, 8vo, 1827. 
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tobe rather a noisy lady, and fond of 
finery, but he recommends her as a 
suitable match to the Chairman of 
the London Forum. He becomes ena- 
moured of Harvest Home, and mar- 
ries her ; whereupon, tired of his mi- 
ning projects, he sets off for the coun- 
Smee his bride, to devote him- 
self for the future to agriculture, and 
to recompense himself for his other 
disappointments by the profits of an 
experimental farm. 

But we will no longer detain the 
reader from a specimen of the con- 
tents of this volume. We have only 
to warn the classical scholar, that he 
will do well to have Kuster’s, or at 
least Brunck’s, edition of Aristophanes 
open before him, that he may com- 
pare these extracts with the Greek, 
and thence observe how far Mr Mor- 





[May, 
daunt has adhered to the sense of the 
original. 


The play opens with a dialogue be- 
tween two apprentices of Mr Bubble, 
engaged in filling their master’s bal- 
loon, one of whom complains exceed< 
ingly of the offensiveness of the ope- 
ration. By the ingenious expedient 
which the imitator has adopted, (and 
he has often taken the liberty of di- 
verging widely from the text of the 
Greek author,) he has surmounted a 
difficulty at starting, which seemed to 
render an unobjectionable version of 
this drama impossible. It must, how< 
ever, be admitted, that when the trans 
lator thus enlarges, he generally di« 
lates upon some individual expres 
sion, or single word in the text, which 
suggests the extraneous topics. 


ACT I.——SCENE I. 


A. More vitriol and filings, boy ! be quick. 


B. Here have we plenty. 


A. 

Enough of hydrogen. 
R. 
A. Yet, ply it faster. 
B. 


Give this great balloon 
Aye, that I will. 


Now is all received : 


It mounts aloft, and the air, inflammable, 
Circles within, and swells the silken globe. 


A. Yet, slow’s the 


:—oh ! that it were full. 


Ye men in Westminster, who ply your trade 
By the Horseferry Road, and who retail 


Gas portable, by quarts and 


nnyworths, 


Contribute a supply,—else, shall I burst 
' With expectation—here,—bear a hand ; 
Pail after pail, till every sinew ache 
n 


With handing it. 


B. Nay, hand it then yourself, 

For I am weary, and I fain would know, 
(Good Master, can you tell me,) where a nose 
Not bored with nostrils may be found? I vow, 
I never was employed upon a job, 

Than this more nauseous, insupportable. 

A. I wish, you villain, you were doom’d to work 
In the gasometer,—then would you say indeed, 
Tis filthy work :—but hold—I’ll ascertain 
Whether we have plied enough :—’tis full to bursting. 
See how it rolls its head and mighty sides— 

A beauteous orb, though foul with gas within. 

B. It rolls indeed, like some conceited chap 
Big with his own importance, and as round 
As paunch of Alderman, well turtle-lined. 

*Tis well no spark electric from a cloud, 
Can penetrate—'twould make a noble bonfire ! 





In the lines shat follow, a humorous reference to the transactions in the 
1 city money market, is substituted for the personal attack upon the Athenian 
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De gue Cleon, and the text is pretty closely adhered to. The original 
soon falls off in point of interest, and the imitator, very allowably, leaves many . 
lines untouched. 


A. I doubt not but the crowd, inquisitive, 
Will ask, what’s this for? why this apparatus? 
To them some stock-jobber may shrewdly say— 

“« My ver coot friendsh, it is von great plom-cake, 
Which Mr Moshes, of the Stock Exchange, 
Means, as a loan to offer, and in shares, 

Which soon will bear 4 premium, in classes, 

For babiesh who have cut their first young teeth, 
For boysh at school, young masters, and grown men, 
Peers, commoners, and ministers, and those 

Who, of male sex, are yet old women deem’d.” 
And true it is, our master, who projected 

This huge but light machine, looks to the moon 
Incessantly, and raves of silver mines, 

Pearl fisheries, and gold expected there. 

O, silver moon, how dost thou turn the heads 

Of cits, transforming them to bulls and bears— 
Confounding all things east of Temple Bar ! 


We find the dramatic poet and his imitator stepping out together at the 
line dédgo, dbp, @ yeiroves. Some necessary lacuna are supplied with sarcastic 
reflections upon certain combinations, which received their first check from 
our late upright Chancellor Eldon, and some abuses which yet require a re- 
medy, but are still suffered to exist, to the disgrace of the snstrbipoll. 


A. Good people, lo !—my master, in the car, 
Takes a short flight—a first experiment. 

Bubble (sings.) Gently at first swimming, here will I lie, 
Then will I soar away, cheerily, cheerily,— 
And mounting like a rocket, will I rise, 
And wing my course to the moon and upper skies. 
O! my balloon, may thy valve remain sure and fast— 
O! may I sniff not thy gas from the first to last ! 

A. Good master, tell us plainly, to what height, 
At the utmost, hope you to ascend ? 

Bubble. To the Moon : 
There to derive from sources unexplored, 
Mines never work’d, and oceans yet unfathom’d, 
Wealth, which I'll scatter o’er my native land, 
With surer aim than Law, yet not less boldly. 
Do you applaud my project, and invite ~ 
Folks to subscribe in Joint-Stock Companies, 
Who, once combined, may, with strong grasp, invade 
The profits of Plebeian industry ; 
And, with overwhelming capital, may merge 
All trades,—steam-washing, fish and errand carts, 
Milk, bread, gas, bricks, in one monopoly. 
Enlarge with buildings an dupetaiel dei 
Encourage gin-shops,—thus improve men’s morals,— 
That more may love Old Tom than love him now ; 


Or multiply gasometers, and dolphins 

Placed near the public drains, that either element, 
Water and air, may thus be tender’d cheap 

To lips and noses of the fools subscribing. 

Mark ye ;—our Managers, in close Committee, 
Must keep the secret, nor the sums reveal, 
Snugly applied to law-fees, and our pensions. 
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“The unworthy treatment which the Greek nation received from the monied 


5 tors in this country, is properly lashed, and the lines 
: i apd 
Mydosovy wvroy weodsdovas THY EAAdda, 
have been deservedly enlarged upon. 


A. What if your projects fail, good Mr Bubble ? 
Bubble. Why, then, I'll sell my shares before they fall, 

Whate’er the premium ; and, no longer partner, 

I'll swear the cause of Liberty and Greece 

Is sacrificed to jobbers in the Alley, 

Who the Greek Loan expended, half in law, 

And half in rotten ships, which, t’other side 

The Atlantic, bought by some per dragoon, 

Were sure to founder eer they reach’d Pireus. 


The tender expostulation of the children of Trygeus has been preserved, 
but much that follows his answer to them, has been suppressed as uninterest- 
ing. The Anapests, which describe the flight of Trygeus, were designed as 
a coarse satire upon the choruses of Euripides, whom Aristophanes delighted 
to ridicule. The imitator has substituted for this ribaldry some hints from 
the journal of an aérial voyager, whose observations were very humorously 
described in a letter of some length, which appeared in a London newspaper 
after his descent, several years ago. They will probably be fresh in the me- 
mory of most of our readers. 


B. Dear children of my master, how it grieves me, 
That Mr Bubble, mounting to the moon, 
Will leave you destitute ! 
Children. O father, father ! 
And can it be so?—Can you bear to leave us? 
Bubble. Children, I fear so. Could you know my anguish, 
How my heart bleeds, oft as you ask for bread, 
With tenderest appellations moving me, 
I conscious all the while I’ve not the means 
‘To appease your hunger, you'd not judge me harshly. 
But if my voyage prosper, you shall lack 
Nor bread and butter, nor sweet cakes in plenty ; 
These will I give, and gently rap your knuckles. 
Child. Dear father, how I tremble for your fate. 
O! should you tumble from your giddy height, 
And plunge into the sea ! 
Bubble. Be that my care. 
My car is suited to both air and water ; 
*Twill bound aloft, or cut the briny wave, 
Boat-shaped and keel’d. 
Child. Dear father, so was Arnold's. 
He fell on land ; and through St George’s Fields 
The ballad-singers mourn’d his wretched fate. 
Bubble. Now indeed I mount up, my heart beats, my hair bristles. 
The sun throws its light on my sparkling balloon, 
And as I move onward, oh, how the wind whistles, 
How rattle the cords as I sail to the Moon! 
Below me are fields, cities, water, and woods ; 
Light and darkness distinguish the land from the floods. 
A gooseberry bush Epping Forest appears ; 
Ah me! should I fall there—away, ye vain fears ! 
I mark the deep ruts—like black ants are the men. 
How busy they move !—But already I ken 
More distinct the pale orb—Russell’s map I find true, 
‘| And the Man in the Moon stands there full in my vicw. 
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Upon the arrival of Trygeus at the abode of Jupiter, (in- the original,) 
he knocks at the door, whereupon Mercury a and after a desultory con- 
versation, informs the Athenian that the Gods, disgusted with the wartare in 
which the Greeks are still engaged, to prevent their being troubled with fur- 
ther supplications, had all gone from home the day before, leaving-Mercury to 
take care of their household vessels and effects. ‘The reader will probably be 
disposed to think the disappointment of Trygeus is equalled by that of the 
hero of the imitator’s drama. The satire that follows is sufficiently severe. 


ACT Il. SCENE I. 
Scene lies in the Moon. 


Man in the Moon. What monster have we here ?>—Away, ‘Tellurian ! 
Bubble. Good Mr Lunatic, nay, make me welcome : 
I have brought you a rich present :—Fifty shares 
In mines I wish to broach in your fair planet, 
Already are they up at seventy ; 
They'll yield nice pickings, if you sell them soon. 
Man in — Moon. Mines, you great oaf—we once had mines of 
silver ; 
They’re all work’d out. Our miners are gone packing. 
I stay to watch their tools, crows, axes, barrows. 
Bubble. And tell me, whence of ore this great consumption, 
And whither did your folks export their bullion ? 
Man in the Moon. We sent it out in silver beams, in moonshine, 
And you Tellurians drain’d us. I’m well pleased 
That your supply has ceased, that in your alley, 
Falsehoods and gambling, forgeries and bubbles, 
Will never more be known ; scrip, nor false loans, 
Nor war, for war you loved, on war you fatten’d. 
For if the foe prevail’d, you rubb’d your hands, 
And join’d to fleece the state ; but if that prosper’d, 
*Twas then you sold at par, and fleeced your neighbours. 
Your country’s pawn'd to usurers ; from them 
Springs your distress. Peace you indeed may have, 
But not her hale and tidy niece, Cheap-living. 
Bubble. Good Mr Lunatic, that country lass 
Whom you’ve just named, I seek most earnestly. 
She has left our planet—Is she lodged in yours? 
Man in the Moon. Stranger, we have her here ; for in our Moon 
Are warehoused all your follies and your losses ; 
But in that cavern, many fathoms deep, 
She lies conceal’d. I doubt you'll never raise her. 
For envious War has heap’d on her abode 
Loads that you'll scarce remove, of debts and taxes, 
Bank stock, consols, and fives reduced to fours. 


The figurative occupation of Mars 
pounding the different cities of Greece 
in a huge mortar, furnishes a fresh 
opportunity to the imitator for deal- 
ing out his satire. He accordingly 
touches upon some of the consequences 
of the long-continued war with re- 
publican and imperial France in our 
times. The reference, in the original, 
to the vulgar demagogue, Cleon, is 
matched by an allusion to the French 
Sans-culottes, while the death of Bra- 
sidas, one of the bravest and noblest 


of the Spartan generals, who had re« 
cently fallen in Macedonia, whither 
he had been sent in aid of the second 
Perdiccas, to enable that sovereign to 
cope with the Athenians, who had 
planted colonies on his coasts, gives 
the imitator an opportunity of paying 
a compliment to the victor at Water- 
loo. 

In the exclamation of the specula- 
tor, the giants at St Dunstan’s have 
been made to do duty for the Dio- 
scuri. 
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Bubble, And is he quiet now ? 
Man in the Moon. 
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The contrary. 


*T was only yesterday that he provided 
A most capacious mortar and a pestle, 
Wherewith he means to bruise, with plants and drugs, 
The fruits he gather’d in some twenty years. 
Bubble. I hear his thunder—now the work’s begun— 
And, between friends,—I just take leave to mention, 
Id rather slip away, sir—lest he seize me, 
And mince me small, or grind my bones to powder. 
Man in the Moon. Sir, you may stay, for you have felt the pestle. 


’Tis Gallic liberty he bruises now, 


Mixt up with bark of Jesuits, to render 


The com 


und more astringent ; Spanish hopes 


Of light he’ll dash with poppy-juice and hemlock. 
Plain German honesty, but somewhat spoilt, 


With Jacobinic sepia he mixes. 


Lombardic martial spirit he has broken 
For food, to nourish a black two-necked vulture. 
Greek bravery he'll mix with Turkish opium ; 


And Javanese fidelity with sprouts 


Of Juniper, for Dutchmen to distil. 
Once, on the triple crown his iron-mace 
Fell with just aim, and wy weghee pride, 


Her beads and relics, like t 


e mouldering seat 


Of mummy, yielding to Belzoni’s weight, 
In Upper Egypt’s crypt, rose in a cloud 
Of suffocating dust. With this he blinds 
Luther’s degenerate sons. This, mixt with tears, 
For those who hold the truth in Righteousness, 
He moulds again, a bitter, bitter pill ! 
War. My young page, Tumult, haste! another pestle ; 
Bring me, or bludgeon of French Sans-culottes, 
Or baton of imperial France, for both 


Have served my purpose. 
Tumult. 


Mighty Mars, 


None of the first are now discoverable ; 
The last was lost at Waterloo, and the hero 
Who won it there in your despite, will keep it. 
Bubble. Long may he so, by the giants at St Dunstan's ! 
War. Then I'll desist awhile ; by power of steam, 
Congreve or Shrapnell will with ease supply me. 


We come now to the efforts of Bubble 
and his assistants for the liberation of 
the imprisoned females. Mr M. passes 
over the joy of the countrymen, whom 
Trygeus cannot prevail upon to de- 
sist from dancing, and the soothing 
and bribing Mercury to allow the work 
to proceed. To remove a heap of 
stones was anciently deemed a kind of 
sacrilege, for they were generally pi- 
led up as cairns over bodies entombed 
beneath them ; and they were, there~ 
fore, sacred to Mercury as the mes- 
senger to Hades, and the conductor of 
the dead. Hence the promise made to 
him in the original, of other than the 
usual sacrifices and festivals, in ac- 
knowledgment for this permission. 
By the different degrees of willingness 


and exertion, or the contrary, evinced 
by the peasants in uncovering the 
cave, Aristophanes shows the part 
taken by different states of Greece in 
the war. Thus the Beeotians are back- 
ward, and contribute little. The Ar- 
gives did but laugh at the mishaps of 
others. These, as merchants, for whom 
a parallel might be found in later 
times, did not scruple to supply both 
allies and enemies alike with stores. 
The inhabitants of Megara were too 
much exhausted to be of any service. 
The Spartans only acted manfully. 
The Athenians did nothing but liti- 
gate and jangle. The Greek poet is 
for sending these on shipboard, to be 
brought to their senses, no doubt, by 
discipline at the gangway. 
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Mr M. has also taken a satirical which side his’ wishes lean; on the 
view of the physical powers of his la- much-agitated Corn question. | 
bourers, and has evidently shown to 


Bubble. Now could I dance and sing from very joy. 
Here! all who guide the plough, or ply the loom, 
Who labour at the forge, or hoist the sail, 

To spread our winged commerce o’er the globe. 
Strangers, and colonists, and countrymen, 

All who desire good fare at little cost, 

Assist, and hand our tackle, and the levers. 

(Chorus.)—That will we all with heart and hand,—whatever be the labour. 
You'll find us stout and teachable,—be you our master workman ; 
But fill a foaming cann and drink,—Success to our endeavours. 
May he that wields a crow-bar now,—ne’er need to toss the musket, 
Nor on a quarter-deck at sea,—be call’d to work the capstan ; 

But snug in cot, with wife and child,—pass all his days in quiet ; 
His bread unmix’d with mouldy grain,—his ale, too, free from malt-tax. 
May this day work our country’s good,—and all who think to leave it, 
For better fare in other lands,—be choked with frogs and garlic. 
Bubble. Cash plenty then, my shares will rise,—the rich, the fair, will 
take them. 

Now pull away. 

Chorus. Yo, yo! yo, yo! yo, yo! 

Bubble. Nay, some here are who flinch,—once more together. 
That merchant seaman flags, and I suspect 
He’s out of practice. Plague on the folks who encourage 
Strange carriers, and falsely liberal 
Neglect our own. Now, pull away, my hearties. 

Chorus. Yo, yo! yo, yo! yo, yo! 

Buidbie. That husbandman 
Works not, as erst I have seen him. His arm’s stiff. 

I fear his plough stands still,—while that pale weaver, 

Bribed by high wages, shows alacrity. 

And well he may: the cobwebs that he spins 

Feed him with Baltic corn, while native soil, 

For aught he cares, may henceforth lie untill’d, 

And native sinew, moral, health, may pine. 

Villains, you waste your time with bickering : 

Make for the coast ; there learn to pull and haw! ; 

Leave me these honest countrymen ; they’re tractable. 

She whom we would fain recover, shall be theirs. 
Bubble. Now put forth all your strength, my boys. 
Chorus. Yo, yo! 

Yo, yo! huzza! our object is accomplish’d. 


Trygeus’s address to the females, and the subsequent dialogue, contain many 
leasing allusions to a country life, which Aristophanes is frequently very 
one in depicting. 


Bubble. Fair mistress of rich Cheshire and October, 

O, that in terms home-brew’d, yet suitable, 
I had power to address thee! Then would I greet thee, fair one, 
In generous language—twenty to the hogshead. 
With thee, too, would I greet thy boon companions, 
Plain Harvest-Home, and richly-attired O. P. 
Auth’ress of Plenty this to country lads, 
And that, by play-going citizens admired. 
O. P. thou breath’st of Orange the perfume : 

: Though mix’d with odour of the Linkboy’s torch, . 

Tt still is grateful. It suggests the pleasure 

4 The furlough’d soldier tastes, who casts away 
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His knapsack, and enjoys at easy price 
In gallery seat, the shows of Drury-Lane. 
First Countryman. May every camp-worn hero now forget 
The loathsome smell of haversack, ill lined — 
With mouldy bread and onions, and regale 
O’er smoking farmhouse fare, or hear in playhouse 
The orchestra’s crash, and Shakspeare’s moving strain. 
Second Countryman. Be it mine, good ladies, underneath the oak, 
That crowns my thatch, to count my bleating sheep, 
While foreign wool is tax’d, my wite in hurry, 
Rising half-dress’d, to draw our new-baked bread ; 
And if, when malt is cheap, a tipsy servant 
O’erturn the working beer, I'll check my anger. 
Man in the Moon. Stranger, you call'd a motley crew to help you, 
And those whom you dismiss’d ere the last pull 
Look very blue, and envious of your rustics. 
Bubble. Why, yes, since country life’s again in fashion, 
Sword-cutlers cannot well be pleased, that blacksmiths 
Should sell their ploughshares, when none call for blades. 
Man in the Moon. Bid them disperse. 
Bubble. Away, my lads—Well speed the plough !—Be merry. 
Third Countryman. O happy day, to all who virtue love, } 
Who love their country! Now will I seek my orchards, 
And the brown beurrés which my boyish hand 
First planted, which repay my riper years. 
Bubble. First, my good fellows, pay your grateful vows 
To that beneficence by which your load 
Of taxes has been lighten’d ; then to your homes, 
And feed on better fare than gude salt herrings. 
Man in the Moon. Your ploughmen, sir, are stout, they scarcely need 
A warmer glow from beef and humming ale. 
Bubble. Yes, Mr Lunatic, it does me good 
To see them march—their mattocks in the sun. 
They walk in even rows, like dibbled beans, 
Or wheat straight-furrow’d by a Norfolk drill. 
They make me languish for the plough ; and sure, ¢ 
When I return, I'll quit my mining projects, 
And thrive on some Experimental Farm. 


CLE Spc 


ic 


Happy swains, ye well remember 
How this lass would erst regale 
Honest souls in deep December, 
With turkies roast and sparkling ale. 


How, after toil in summer-field, 

On violet bank, by some cold spring, 

On curds, or what the farm would yield, 
Gaily would you feast and sing. 


Chorus of Countrymen. 
Blest Cheap-living, how we greet you! 
Years have we but toil’d in vain, 
It repays us that we meet you,— 
Welcome to our fields again. 


The Athenian comic poet now re- tresses. Aristophanes charges the 
eapitulates, through the medium of sculptor Phidias with having been ge- 
Hermes, the origin of the Peloponne- _nerally guilty of malpractices, xga{a< 
sian war, the cause of all their dis. xaxés, But the scholiast informs 
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ys, that he had wilfully rendered a 
false account of the gold and ivory 
employed by him in the statue of Mi- 
nerva, placed in the Parthenon. This 
incident gave occasion to the finest 
work he ever executed ; for it caused 
his banishment to Elis, where he sculp- 
tured the statue of Jupiter at Olym- 
pia. Pericles, who had patronised the 
artist (as some reported), feared to be 
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rupt conduct of his protegé, or for any 
share that he might have had in the 
transaction. To divert the attention 
of the. public to another subject, he 
blew up the war of the Peloponnese. 

The imitator here adverts to the 
late republican encroachments on the 
French ae and the consequent 
sanguinary revolutionary war on the 
continent of Europe. 


called to account, either for the cor- 


Man in the Moon. Tellurian, would you know, with what displeased, 
This damsel left you and your countrymen, 
Hear me. Long time ago, some wild republicans 
Had from their master’s royal robe purloin’d 
Some lily flowers of gold ; and their abettors, 
Fearing exposure, pick’d a mighty quarrel, 
Which set whole states and nations by the ears, 
Drain’d their exchequers, and their subjects beggar’d, 
Crazed them with Rights of Man, and kindled fires 
Which burnt their neighbours’ houses and their own. 
Vines were cut up for fuel ; in their cellars 
Their wine and oil-jars were so rudely shaken, 
Each smash’d its neighbour: all was topsy-turvy. 
Forced loans, conscriptions, contributions ; 
These were the plagues of foreign states. To escape them, 
Yours they implored ; your keen-eyed citizens vr. 
Mark’d the rich opportunity, and lent 
Their cash for 50, to be paid 100. 
Hence armies ate your corn, and crowded fleets 
Your pastures thinn’d. 


Countryman. Then were my walnut-trees 
Cut down for gun-stocks. 
Bubble. And, howe’er capacious, 


The mighty tun at Heidelberg was drain’d. 
Man in the Moon. Hence many a mouth was stopt, and many a 
tongue 
Dropp’d its rough speech, and smoothly spake, appeased 
By golden contract. 
Bubble. Hold, Mr Lunatic, 
Enough! Your exposition tends to prove, 
That our dull planet and your paler orb 
Have sure exchanged inhabitants. Do you 
Claim of just right the authors of these mischiefs. 


We come now to that anxious part of the drama, in which the hero is to be 
plunged into difficulties apparently insurmountable, from which the ingenuity 
of the poet is to extricate him, while his liberation is a first step to the deve 
lopement of the plot. 


Man in the Moon Now, sir, you're free to go—I wish you well ; 
And may you sometimes think of me. 

Bubble. But, sir, 
Order, I pray you, my balloon and car. 

Man in the Moon. ’Tis useless, sir—imperfectly secured, 
The gas has all escaped, nor have we here | 
Wherewith you can again distend it. 

Bubble. Then— 
Then—am I dish’d ;—How shall I e’er descend ? 

‘Man in the Moon. Sir, with these ladies, in a parachute, 
You'll downward safely glide, I warrant you. 

Voi. XXIII. 
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The Parabasis, which generally ap- 
= an impertinent part of the Greek 
rama, having about the same degree 
of connexion with the Fable, as an ar- 
ticle in one of our popular Quarterly 
Reviews has with the publication which 
is professed to be criticised in it, is oc- 
cupied by a vindication of the author 
of the drama. It may be not inaptly 
termed a prologue out of its proper 
place. A resemblance to it may be 
found in the homely colloquies of ser- 
vants and waiting-maids in some of 
our old plays; as in the tragedy of 
Isabella, where the deep impression of 
the previous melancholy scenes is at- 
tempted to be enlivened byan ill-timed 
jocularity, the low style of which must 
always be offensive to an audience pos« 
sessed of good taste or feeling. Mr 
Mordaunt has imitated the metre of 
the original, which is written in ana- 
eestic catalectic tetrameters. These, 
owever new to an English reader, 
Mr M. maintains are, to the full, as 
beautiful as the German hexameters, 
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so much admired on the Continent, 
and the favourite vehicle of German 
Epic poetry. He has, however, sug 
gested a method of rendering this kind 
of verse intelligible to all, by adopting 
the notion of a learned German Anti- 
quary. It is far from impossible, says 
M. Battiger, in his Kunstmythologie, 
that the Greek hexameter verse, in- 
vented by the Pythonissa at Delphi, 
was uttered to the sound of a trumpet, 
in order to mark the metre. Mr M. 
therefore adds, that if the manager of 
either of the Winter or the Summer 
theatres, should be disposed to get up 
this drama, he engages to have in- 
quiry made at Cambridge for the ori- 
ginal machinery constructed for it 
by Dr Dee,* of astrological memory, 
which he feels assured must be still 
preserved in some lumber-closet at- 
tached to the University library ; and 
he would recommend, that the Para- 
basis be spoken with a trumpet accom- 
paniment, the notes of which might 
be thus rendered :— 


ee ee ee ee 


“ For I would have you know, that vagabonds oft lurk on the stage, and behind it.”’ 


This, he observes, availing himself of a happy quotation, by Mr Bottiger, 
from Ennius, could not fail to have the finest effect— 


“Cum Tuba terrifico sonitu Taratantara dixit.” 


THE PARABASIS. 


Fare ye well, Aéronauts—now, my friends, will we restore to the prompter, 
Or to the property man, these crowbars, these cords, and this apparatus, 
For I would have you know, that vagabonds oft lurk on the stage and behind it. 
These put away then safe. I'll step forward, bow to the pit and the boxes, 
And to the gentlefolks account for this, my master’s imitation. 

Sirs, need I say a Reviewer—very well deserves to be scourged with his own 


whip, 


If he permit any lame Translator—to speak in his own commendation ? 
Yet may we dare (his understrappers) to say a word in his favour : 


First, = fairly put out many coarse jokes—of the favourite Greek comic 
author, 

Much of the filth in the First Act—and much of politics uttered by Hermes ; 

Much of wee, which I doubt not—would be scorn’d by fine footmen in 
our days. 

These having laid aside wholly—in lofty tone, and round words hath he spoken. 

Him, marching with majestic step,—nor stench of Billingsgate oysters, 

Nor of hides in Leadenhall-market,—piled up in waggons for the tanpits, 

Could retard indignant ;—but short of Branscomb’s Lottery lantern, 

And where, their dividends received—tired citizens eat turtle at Birch’s, 

With force Herculean he belabour’'d—hungry Bulls and Bears in the Alley, 

And bubbles numberless he broke—’twixt Change and Finsbury Turnpike ; 

For which 7” well deserves the thanks—of the rich, and the poor, and the 
simple. 





** Andrews’s History of Great Britain, Vol. II. p. 89, 8vo. 


To Pee 
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We shall give but one extract more 
from this entertaining imitation, refer- 
ring the reader to the original, should 
a copy of the publication come in his 
way. We shall then have selected the 
parts best worth notice. It is the 
description of the Speculator’s aérial 
journey, and an account of what he 
observed in the course of it. The ori- 
ginal was intended to reprove certain 
namby-pamby Athenian poets, who 
wrotewhat were termed Dithyrambics. 
They deait much in Sylphs, and aérial 
figures fantastically conceived. Mr 
Mordaunt has hence taken an oppor- 
tunity of adverting to a similar bad 
taste in certain artists of our own coun« 
try, who have delighted in designing 
such floating figures, which Aristo- 
phanes has termed tviacgiaveginyérouse 
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They may be seen twisted, with more 
ingenuity than correctness or ele 
gance, round the margin of a folio 
edition of Blair’s poem of the Grave. 
This distorted, or conceited style, has 
infected many respectable artists of 
our school ; and Banks, the sculptor, 
and even Flaxman, were not exempt 
from it. The Morning Star is evi« 
dently a compliment to Howard, R.A. 
Who may be the artist, or whether 
any one in particular be alluded to in 
the concluding lines, we cannot say. 
They were probably designed merely 
as a general criticism upon art, and, 
as such, they may be usefully borne in 
mind, both by Painters, and by those 
who desire to be accounted Virtuosi. 
With these we conclude our review of 
this satire. 


Mr Busste and his Two Apprentices. 
Bubble. Much doth he risk who mounts with a balloon ! 
A giddy enterprise !—I scarcely breathe. 
And, oh, ye great ones, ye on earth who swagger, 
How small ye thence appear! Your follies, though, 
Are still observable—there large enough, 
But here on earth how greatly magnified ! 
A. Master, you’re welcome down. 


Bubble. 
A. And how’ve you fared? 
Bubble. 


All bid me welcome. 


Why, as I said before, 


Frozen and pinch’d, almost asthinatical. 


A. Well! tell me now. 


Bubble. What would you have of me ? 

B. Didst meet with any other on the journey, 
As daring as yourself, roaming in air ? 

Bubble. Yes, a few chosen spirits ; such as Blake, 
And others of his school, who spin out figures 
As writing-masters flourish, at a length, 
Suspending them, and most fantastically. 

A. And is it true, that some men after death 


Are grouped in constellations ? 


Bubble. Very true. 


A. And who shines brightest in that firmament ? 
Bubble. Why He, whose fine imagination drew 
Aurora and the Pleiades, and sweetly 
Depicted them, though floating, asif Blake ~» 
Had still possess’d him—hence has he been named, 
And that deservedly, the Morning Star. 
A. And tell me next, what are those stars which shoot, 
And scatter, as they fall, a thousand sparks? 
Bubble. They are they who’ve banqueted on rich applause 
Of Virtuosi, and who, somewhat pamper’d, 
Rise from the feast no longer what they were, 
But, disregarding unity of subject, 
Fritter a composition into parts, 
Countless and unimportant, and disdaining 
Sober chiaro-scuro, mass of shade, 
With breadth of light contrasted, dazzle us 
With sparkling points, and endless coruscations. 
We turn from these, and languish for repose. 
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TALES OF THE WEDDING. 


No. IV. 


A Wedding at School. 


Wuart a pity that a story,—an 
old soldier’s especially,—should ever 
require a beginning !—that it could 
not, like some general actions—and 
those not the least important I have 
been engaged in—be irregularly 
brought on by a random shot from 
some unknown quarter,orsomechance- 
medley sort of encounter between raw 
troops,—and thus the hero, heroine, 
and all the corps d’armée, comfortably 
enveloped in one cloud of smoke— 
whether from powder or cigars, signi- 
fies little,—be brought at once into 
close quarters with each other, and the 
reader ! 

I never disliked fighting. I believe 
no Briton in his heart does; at least 
while he is about it, whatever cooler 
reflection may dictate when the heat 
of action isover: but next to the chill 
discomfort of standing under arms for 
hours of grey twilight, waiting for an 
enemy, too wise or too wary to give 
you an opportunity of doing anything, 
—is the nervous feeling of sitting on 
a rainy day, when nothing in earth or 
sky seems dry but one’s own brain— 
with a formidable quire of paper drawn 
up before one—meditating a begin- 
ning to a Tale. 

I got over that part of the business, 
thank my stars, before I sat down ; so 
now I have only to beg the reader to 
suppose me, first a spoilt urchin of an 
only boy—next a roguish, unlucky 
school-boy, with just nous enough 
to keep him from being a dunce, and 
idleness in abundance tokeephim from 
being a scholar,—then a raw ensign, 
in love with nothing but his own coat 
and feathers,—then, for a long period, 
a busy, war-worn soldier, with no lei- 
sure for any mistress but Glory, (and 
a devilish coy one she was to British 
wooers, till, all at once, like other co- 
quettes, she opened her arms the wider 
for her previous disdain, )—and, last 
ly, for my story I promised begins 
in the middle—a major of some fours 
and-thirty years’ experience in the 
world, with a few scattered grey hairs 
on his temples, and, for the first time 


in his life, leisure as well as inclination. 
to be in love. 

I suppose it was this very leisure 
and opportunity that, with the usual 
waywardness of man, prevented my 
availing myself of either. I was quar 
tered in a succession of gay, bustling 
towns, full of beauty and fashion, 
and all the et ceteras of the newspa- 
per vocabulary. In vain I attended 
balls—nay, danced, though I confess 
neither with the spirit or good grace 
of an absolute volunteer—flirted—for 
what Irishman could live in an atmo- 
sphere of youth and beauty, without 
indulging in that species of lively chit- 
chat, which a good-natured world 
styles flirtation >—but it would not all 
do. I remained like a perfect sala 
mander, if not unsinged, at least un- 
consumed, and began to fancy my heart 
had been changed like the babes of an 
Irish nursery tale, by some fairy, and 
a cannon ball substituted in its place. 
Yet it went thump-thumping as usual 
when I saw any dashing affair in the 
Gazette, and grew soft asa frosted po- 
tatoe when any old soldier’s wife came 
whining with a cock-and-bull story of 
distress ; but in love I could not ma- 
nage to be, and it was very provoking 
to one who literally had nothing else to 
do. 

Had the same favourable combina- 
tion of circumstances occurred ten 

ears sooner, there would, I daresay, 

ave been no difficulty; but a man 
wm thirty has his wits terribly about 

im; and, as the most fluent writer 
has sometimes all his ideas put to flight 
by the sound of the postman’s bill,— 
the sight of a stray grey hair, with its 
*¢ now or never” memento, flurries a 
man too much to allow him to make 
up his mind. 

I began to fancy myself a lieutenant- 
general on the staff, with no soul near 
me but a cross housekeeper, and a fif- 
teenth cousin—deaf and blind,—and 
with a mind narrowed to the compass 
of a regulation shoe-tie. Ienvied every 
married man I saw ; fancied all their 
shrews or dowdies angels incarnate, 
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and wondered why there were no such 
girls in the market now. 

I tried change of air and scene. 
Seme people go to the country for pros- 
pects, some for partridges, some for 
foxes; but I went in quest of young 
ladies. Town girls, I thought, looked 
all silly and affected ; Nature and sim- 

licity must be found in.a country- 

ouse ; so 1 made the round of the 
county of N—, saw at least half a score 
of very nice, pleasing girls, from the 
beautiful, accomplished syrens at Cas- 
tle B—, to the unsophisticated daugh- 
ters of my friend Tom S— at his hos- 
pitable cottage. I admired them all, 
more or less—thought all or any of 
them would make admirable wives for 
any man (Jack Donovan excepted)— 
but as to ever feeling inclined to drop 


on one knee, (the other was out of 


the question, a bullet. having gone 
clean through it at Q—,) or even 
tendering my hand on a sheet of 
gilt paper to any of them, I should 
as soon have theught of making speech 
es to my scrgeant-major, or wri- 
ting billets-doux to the Horse-guards. 
What made my case harder and more 
distressing, was, that I daresay many, 
if not most of the fair creatures, either 
were, or at least could have been, in 
love with me. A coxcomb, especially 
at five-and-thirty, must be a fool— 
but really disengaged, good-humour- 
ed girls, are apt to have a natural pre- 
dilection for sensible, good-looking 
men in red coats, who look as if they 
did not wear them for nothing, and as 
if they had hearts to give in return. 

This, to be sure, in my case, was a 
sad delusion; and I could have al- 
most echoed the cry of a poor mad- 
woman, I remembered, when a boy, 
in Dublin, pathetically exclaiming, 
** You have all hearts but me.” It 
was only lucky that I seldom staid 
long enough in one place to have it 
found out, or endanger my passing 
for a swindler. 

I went, as a last resource, to va- 
rious races—not to look at the horses, 
or lose my money, but to look fora 
wife, and lose my heart. Somehow 
or other, it would not be made over ; 
and I lost more gloves than wouid 
have served for wedding favours, 
without losing or gaining anything 
else. 

My. steeple-chase after a wife was 
interrupted, by receivimg notice of 
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my promotion to a Lieutedant-Co~« 
loneley in a regiment in the West Ine 
dies, and orders to join in a month, 
or six weeks at farthest. This obliged 
me to go immediately to London, and, 
happening to pass, on the day after 
my arrival, the fashionable school in 
—— Place, where my sister was a 
patlout boarder, I could not—hur- 
ried as I was—resist calling, from the 
feeling that we might so soon be sepas 
rated, probably for years. 

I was ushered into the drawings 
room, and received by one of the 
stately, and somewhat awful ladies, at 
the head of the establishment ; whose 
portly figure, and showy. style of 
dress, presented the utmost imagin- 
able contrast with those of a fair, 
sylph-like, young creature, in deep 
mourning, who sat drawing in the 
bow-window of the apartment. 

There was something about this 
elegant interesting creature, which 
riveted my attention, in spite of my- 
self. I felt half sorry she should be 
go very young—(apparently not above 
seventeen)—and ashamed to be so 
caught by one little beyond childhood. 
There is no fool like an old fool! 
thought I to myself. I have seen 
many prettier faces in my time, and 
why should I think twice about a 
school girl ? 

I did think about her though—and 
look at her too; and as Miss T——, 
apparently from some scruple of pro- 
priety, in remaining ¢éfe-d-téte with a 
smart officer, evidently discouraged 
her efforts to escape, I had full leisure 
to gaze on the sweetest and most ree 
gular of profiles. Long dark lashes, 
fringing a cheek, pale, but not wan— 
lips, whose expression was that of one 
of Raphael’s angels—and a lovely poe 
lished forehead, round which luxa- 
riant auburn curls defied the confine- 
ment of a little cap—which, I con- 
cluded, she must wear from slight in« 
disposition, and which, from contrast 
with her young cherub face, only made 
her more interesting. Her black dress 
only enhanced the transparency of her 
skin, and the delicacy of her figure.; 
in short, the tout ensemble, dress, fi- 
gure, and face, were, in my opinion, 
perfect. There are few women, as 
every one knows who has been abroad, 
who do not look angels from behind 
a convent grate—and, to an English- 
man, a boarding-school is very apt to 
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convey the same impression. I had 
never been within one before, so that 
my feeling on the subject was quite 
fresh ; and as I had never dreamt of 
losing my heart there, it was perhaps 
the more natural place for me to find 
out that I had one. 

My sister, good girl! kept me wait- 
ing, as sisters will do—(for she was 
quite unaware of our probable ap-~ 
proaching separation)—so that con- 
versation between Miss T—— and I 
began to flag. I could not talk to her 
on the only subject I cared sixpence 
about—nor could she have answered 
me, if I had—so, not being able to 
speak of the young lady in the win- 
dow, we spoke zo her. Miss T 
asked me if I was fond of drawings, 
and I had no more hesitation in an- 
swering “ yes!” than if it had been 
true. Indeed, so it was, for I found 
myself suddenly inoculated with a 
passion for the Fine Arts, which 
prompted me to rise, and beg leave to 
admire more nearly what had enchant- 
ed me ata distance. Whether this 
was the drawing or the artist, I was 
of course not bound to declare. 

The subject was a pair of beautiful 
twin children, evidently from nature 
or memory, for she had no model be- 
fore her. ‘ Your brother and sister, 
I presume ?” said I; “* for you seem 
to have them completely in your 
mind's eye.” 

She sighed, as she answered, with 
a slight blush, “ I am not so fortunate 
as to have either.” 

* Near relations, then, Iam sure ?” 
said I, trying to fancy a resemblance. 

** Not relations,” answered Miss 
T. » for her fair pupil ; “ only con- 
nected,—the children of a very dear 
friend.” The pencil trembled in the 
young painter's hand. She became 
so evidently uneasy and desirous to 
escape, that Miss T——’s prudery 
gave way to her good-nature; and 
softly saying, “‘ My dear Mrs Monto- 
lieu, will you be kind enough to hast- 
en Miss Donovan ? her brother’s time 
is limited ;” she opened the door, and 
the beautiful vision vanished. 

** My dear Mrs Montolieu!” re- 
peated I, mentally. “ Did I hear 
aright? Mrs!! to this girl of sixteen 
—this girl with whom I was already 
half in love ?”—So, according to an in- 
conceivable fatality, I was again doom- 
ed to find a paragon in a married wo- 
man,—one probably left, on account 
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of extreme youth, and a husband’s 
absence, to finish her imperfect educa< 
tion! Miss T—— read my ungovern- 
able curiosity in my face, and was 
about to gratify it, when my sister en< 
tered ; and the worthy governess, 
concluding I should be better pleased 
with Sophy’s elucidations than her 
own, sailed majestically out of the 
room. 

‘* Sophy ! my dear girl!” cried I, 
after our first hearty greeting, “‘ who 
is that beautiful little creature, whom 
Miss T has absolutely petrified 
me, by calling Mrs? How came she 
to be a wife at her years, and left at 
school with her charms? Her hus- 
band is either much to be blamed, or 
pitied !” 

“He is to be lamented, poor fel 
low!” said Sophy, looking very grave. 
** He is dead! and Alexina, at eight- 
een, has been nearly two years a wi- 
dow !” I could not for my life even 
pretend to be sorry, but I was shock- 
ed, and sobered. ‘There was some- 
thing so very romantic and unusual in 
the whole affair, that if romance and 
mystery be the food of love, (and a 
diet on which I think it thrive mar- 
vellously,) mine had wherewithal to 
make it grow like a mushroom. ‘ A 
widow!” I exclaimed, mechanically— 
thinking whether the two cherub chil- 
dren could by any possibility be her 
own. A widow! then why does 
she live here ?” 

‘* For a very simple reason, brother 
John—that she has no other place of 
abode. Poor Alexina!—hers is a 
strange, yet soon told history. She 
was placed here in infancy, by an emi- 
nent foreign merchant, who duly paid, 
in the handsomest manner, for ker 
education, till, about three years ago, 
on his sudden death, the disorder of 
his affairs put a stop to the supplies, 
—nor among his papers could a trace 
be found of the history or connexions 
of his protégée. That she was foreign, 
was evident, from her speaking only 
French when brought hither; but 
that France is not her country, is 
equally so, from her infant recollec- 
tions, imperfect as they necessarily 
were at three years old.” 

«‘ But her marriage?” said I, im« 
patiently. ‘* Her widowhood?” 

“It is a dismal thing, dear John, 
to have nota friend in the world,— 
not even a brother to cling to,—in a 
worse than orphan condition. I 
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thought poor Alexina would have 
sunk under the sense of desolation, 
which, in spite of the kindness of Miss 
T——, preyed on her gentle heart 
and delicate feelings. She was appa 
rently hastening into a decline, when 
an amiable girl, her favourite com- 
panion, invited her, with affectionate 
earnestness, on leaving school, to ac- 
company her for the winter into De- 
vonshire. ‘This was not a proposal to 
be declined by one so forlorn and 
friendless ; but had the poor droop- 
ing lily foreseen the suffering that 
well-meant kindness was to entail on 
her, she would have shrunk from it 
with dismay. Her friend was all she 
could fondly wish ; and her parents, 
though cold, selfish, and unconcilia- 
ting, were too fond of their indulged 
daughter, to blame, while they won- 
dered at, her Quixotic affection for a 
nameless orphan. 

“* Health soon reanimated the poor 
girl’s frame, and mantled on her blooms 
ing cheeks; and her beauty, whose 
bud had been chilled and repressed by 
incipient illness, expanded into rare 
perfection. The very harsh old peo- 
ple at Sidbury felt its influence, and 
grew kinder to the creature, whom 
every one else loved and admired ; and 
Alexina fancied herself too happy ! 
Her friend Lucy, whose every feeling 
she shared with sisterly sympathy, 
was revelling in all the luxury of a 
permitted and requited attachment— 
and was ere long to be married to the 
object of her early affection, Captain 
Willoughby, a young but distinguish- 
ed officer. 

** The wedding would have wanted 
its dearest, as well as brightest orna< 
ment, had Alexina not remained to 
act the part of bride’s-maid. It re-« 
ceived an unexpected guest, in Lucy’s 
only brother, an amiable and accom- 
plished young man, whom parental 
jealousy and tyranny had driven to 
seek independence in India, but who, 
an early sufferer from its climate, had 
been reluctantly sent home, with a 
constitution severely shattered, but it 
was hoped, not irremediably injured. 
His parents, softened by the helpless 
weakness of their only son, hailed his 
return with joy and kindness; and 
cheered by this reception, and in- 
vigorated by his native breeze, he 
seemed daily, though slowly, to re- 
cover. 
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‘* There was perhaps an unconscious 
balm in the smiles of Lucy’s friend, 
which acted as a charm on his harass« 
ed spirits ; for he uniformly revived 
under her presence, and drooped when 
she was out of his sight. You, Jack, 
who seem even now to have been fas 
cinated by the faded relies of her daze 
zling beauty, need hardly be told how 
soon, or how deeply Edmund Monto~ 
lieu loved! You know the world too 
—selfish, callous, mercenary asit is— 
and can fancy the indignant reception 
the avowal of his attachment met with 
from his ambitious parents. With the 
dignified frankness of one, whom, by 
driving him from them, they had 
taught to act for himself, he calmly 
announced to them, before making the 
proposal, his unalterable determina 
tion to ask the hand of Alexina. Their 
unbridled and impolitic resentment 
drove the poor girl to seek refuge at 
her friend Lucy’s—whose recent mar-= 
riage afforded her a temporary home 
—and there, it was long ere the uni- 
ted eloquence of love and friendship 
could prevail on this high-spirited 
(and Iam confident, high-born) young 
creature, to enter, not clandestinely 
indeed, but unsanctioned by parental 
a a a family so undeserving of 

er. 

“« There were powerful motives to 
compliance. On the one hand, an 
amiable and disinterested lover, pre 
sent competence at least, and future 
affluence ; on the other, absolute des~ 
titution, or a home either the boon of 
charity, or vurchased by the most 
cruel of sacrifices, that of quiet, lei< 
sure, and independence. How few at 
sixteen would long have hesitated ? 
and yet Alexina did so—for, with all 
her gratitude and esteem for Edmund, 
she had no irresistible passion to blind 
her judgment—and it was only when, 
at the end of a long and alarming re« 
lapse of illness, even his unfeeling pa- 
rents ungraciously consented to the 
match, that she yielded to such gene- 
rous and persevering affection, and 
became, surrounded by his barely civil 
relations, without one connexion of 
her own to countenance the trembling 
interloper, the wife of the transported 
Edmund. 

“* The lovely timid creature had scarce 
time to cling, with all the devotedness 
of now genuine and unrepressed at- 
tachment, to the only being (save her 
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halt) in all the glittering circle, who 
not have repulsed herin dis4 
dain, when the fragile reed on which 
her young hopes rested, withered from 
beneath her grasp! Exhausted by 
conflicting emotions, and long an un- 
suspected prey to that disease of the 
heart, which suddenly arrests the 
springs of life, and freezes in a mo- 
ment the fount of consciousness and 
joy, Edmund Montolieu was carried 
from the altar to the grave! and that 
sumptuous wedding feast, which emp- 
ty state and hollow congratulation had 
provided, was untasted—but by the 
sofrowing poor, who viewed in awe- 
struck silence the ominous dole. 

“ The poor young widow felt like one 

whose frame and faculties a thunder- 
bolt has nearly annihilated, and when 
the first few days of speechless woe 
were past, the unfeeling parents, like 
too many, smarting under the re- 
proaches of conscience, instead of de- 
ploring the harsh severity which had 
first expatriated and then harassed 
their son, sought to transfer the cause 
of his early death toa passion, which, 
had it been less thwarted, might per- 
haps have prolonged his feeble exist- 
ence. 
* “ Poor Alexina, with the generosity 
and recklessness of youth, had in- 
structed Edmund not to irritate his 
parents by urging any settlements on 
one so utterly portionless, to which he 
at length consented, more from the 
impression of its being an unavailing 
effort, than from acquiescence in her 
disinterested prayers. She was, there- 
fore, on his death, with the exception 
of a small sum left by him in India, 
wholly unprovided for—and it was a 
destitution in which she could almost 
at first rejoice ; since all other con- 
nexion between them seeming likely 
to expire with her poor husband, it 
would have been bitter indeed, to owe 
to his proud relations an extorted pro- 
vision, to which they might think a 
eouple of hours’ union with their heir 
but an insufficient title. 

“ Lucy's unvarying sympathy and 
affection was again her first resource ; 
but the regiment of Captain Willough- 
by being under orders for the West 
Indies, Alexina, feeling that her long- 
er residence might estrange her friend 
from her bereaved parents, and pre- 
vent her passing under their roof her 
last months in England,.steadily in- 
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sisted on returning to the protection 
of her maternal friend, Miss T——. 
From her she experieneed such a re« 
ception as her strong claims on esteem 
and compassion ensured ; and while 
the young widow imagined that her 
slender pittance might prevent her 
from being a burden to her governess, 
she forbore, out of respect for the pre- 
judices of her husband’s family, as 
well as from the hopeless languor of 
sorrow, attempting to exercise her own 
talents in that line. But * woes,’ says 
the poet, * love a train!’ and there 
came accounts from India of the wreck 
of her little all, in one of those exten- 
sive failures so common in the East ; 
and Alexina, now as pennyless as be- 
fore her inauspicious marriage, insist- 
ed on testifying at once her gratitude 
and independence, by devoting to Miss 
T ’s assistance the talents she owed 
to her care.” 

** And the children ?” asked I, 
awaking on the cessation of Sophy’s 
narrative, from the deep reverie into 
which its strange tenor had thrown 
me. 

* The children are Lucy’s—born 
just before her quitting England, and 
resigned, with all the deep reluctance 
of a young and sorely divided heart, 
to the care of a sister of her husband’s 
—the voyage, the climate, and their 
tender age, presenting insuperable ob- 
stacles to their going out to Barba- 
does.” 

** T am under orders for Barbadoes 
myself,” exclaimed I, “‘ my dear So- 
phy! I quite forgot to tell you, that 
it was this which brought me here to- 
day. I have got a Lieutenant-Colo- 
nelcy in a regiment stationed there— 
probably Captain Willoughby’s—and 
must join in the course of a month or 
six weeks.—But,” added I, scarce no« 
ticing poor Sophy’s blank looks, and 
exclamations about yellow fever—“ I 
must really see something more of 
your fair friend ! how shall I manage 
it? Could not I offer to carry out the 
picture of the children, and letters to 
their parents! A capital thought. But 
then this would hardly entitle me to 
call more than once, just at the last, 
to get my dispatches—and at a school 
too—really, Sophy, these Protestant 
nunneries of yours are almost as diffi« 
cult of access as foreign ones.” 

** But,” said Sophy, after a mo- 
ment’s thought, “ the picture is very 
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far from being finished ; and the little 
creatures cannot come here to sit, for 
they are only recovering from the 
hooping-cough. Suppose I should ad- 
vise Mrs Montolieu to go and stay a 
few days in Baker Street, where she 
is a great favourite, to finish her draw- 
ing comfortably ? You might go there 
in the character of Willoughby’s new 
Colonel, without much suspicion.” 

“ Blessings on you for the thought, 
my dear Sophy !” exclaimed I ; “ for 
invention, one school girl is worth a 
score of field officers. Do get this ac- 
complished—and I will put you down 
in my book for the best husband in 
my own regiment, or any ten in the 
service!” So saying, I gave her a 
hearty kiss, and ran off to the War- 
Office. 

The move was dexterously and un- 
suspiciously effected. The widow’s 
anxiety to send her Lucy a faithful 
portrait of her dear babes, nearly 
equalled mine to see more of the fair 
artist ; and, under cover of a proper 
introduction to the amiable sister of 
Captain Willoughby, and her good 
honest fellow of a husband, I spent 
more than one whole day, and various 
precious mornings in Baker Street. 
At first, I was to the whole family 
only Frank’s new Colonel, a very stu- 
pid, good sort of man, who talked little 
and ate less, and seemed famous for 
nothing but fondness for children and 
drawings. 

The lovely widow exerted herself 
to bespeak my friendship and good- 
will for the absent objects of her affec- 
tion—and I was half pleased, half 
mortified, to observe with what un- 
suspecting bunhomie she laid herself 
out to entertain me. It was chiefly 
of course by speaking of Lucy and her 
husband—and it was with a warmth 
and sincerity of devotion, which made 
me transfer to brothers and sisters-in- 
law my former envy and uncharitable- 
ness towards married men. 

In about three weeks, during which 
I put to the full test the hospitality of 
my new friends, I began to perceive 
on my entrance, a slight suppressed 
smile on their good-humoured faces, 
and an increase of pensive gravity on 
that of their fair guest. The picture 
was quite finished—and I received un- 
equivocal hints that it and the letters 
now only awaited my farewell visit. 
In a couple of days Alexina was to 
retire to her nunnery, and as she now 
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studiously avoided our earlier féfe a 
téte, I had no resource but to write 
her a letter, explaining the state of my 
heart, and urging the soldier’s plea of 
necessity for my precipitation—and re~ 
questing to be permitted to receive 
my answer in person on the morrow, 
I cannot pretend to remember what 
was in the letter—I only know that 
the paper was not gilt, aud the lines 
by no means particularly even. © 

On the following morning I sallied 
from my hotel, far earlier than decen- 
cy warranted for paying a visit in Ba- 
ker Street—so I determined to divert 
the intolerable suspense by transacting 
some business about Charing Cross. 
This ss pe meso much longer than 
I expected, that I was flying in all the 
agonies of impatience along the Hay- 
market, when I ran against a young 
Lieutenant of my late regiment, a ver 
fine lad, for whom I had always h 
a great fancy, and who, being equally 
partial to me, had, I knew, been mo- 
ving heaven and earth to raise the 
needful, to purchase a step in the re- 
giment I was now about to command, 

“ Percival, my dear fellow !” said I, 
** how goes it? I have not a moment 
to spare—urgent business, a thousand 
miles off, at the very west end of the 
town.” I saw his countenance fall, 

oor lad, and could not help observing 

e looked pale and vexed. “ Is any- 
thing the matter, Henry ?” asked I, 
still in a great hurry. 

« Oh, not much, Colonel,” said he. 
** T see you are in haste—only— 
only—” and here he hesitated. 

‘* Speak out, Harry: do; there’s a 
good fellow.” 

** Only some little difficulty, then, 
about the money for my step. I fear 
I shall not be able to get out with 

0 iota 
a: Oh ! is that all >—Come to me to- 
morrow about it, and I will see what 
can be done.” 

‘* But,” said the young man, mo= 
destly, “ the money should have been 
lodged some days ago ; and Greenwood 
says he can wait no longer.” 

I looked at the lad, and saw his 
whole soul was in the affair. I re- 
membered a story about a pretty West 
Indian girl he had flirted with at Can- 
terbury, and thinking my own suit 
would not prosper the less for lending 
him a lift, I performed one of the few 
actions I call heroic, and turning back 
with the best grace I could muster, 
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ut my arm in his, and went into 
rummond's. 

While I was waiting to speak to one 
of the partners about an immediate 
advance of the needful to poor Harry, 
I saw a clerk twisting in every possible 
light, and trying to decipher one of 
those nondescript foreign letters, which 
are to well-grown, well-folded English 
ones, what mishapen dwarfs are to 
men. This one was as broad as it was 
long, and had its hump-back all co- 
vered with characters, which might 
have been Runic inscriptions, for any 
resemblance they bore to a Christian 
A, B,C. The man, seeing a curious 
idler lounging near him in a military 
surtout, handed it up to me, saying, 
* Perhaps, sir, you might be able, 
from your knowledge of foreign hands, 
to throw some light on this direction.” 
There was an outer envelope, on which 
might be plainly enough read, in a 
cramped chevaur de frise-like French 
hand, this somewhat primitive ad- 
dress,— 

a Monsieur Monsieur Drummond, 

Banquier trés rénommé, a Londres. 
So far all was well ; and the renowned 
banker being about as well known in 
London as Dr Boerhaave in the world, 
both letters had found their appointed 
destination. But within the envelope 
was a sealed billet, scribbled all over, 
as aforesaid, with characters which, 
from their dissimilarity to any Euro- 
pean scrawl I had ever seen, I imme- 
diately set down for Tartar hierogly- 
phics from Russia, which mighty em- 
pire having pertinaciously retained a 
style of its own, chooses to have an 
alphabet also. 

The words expressed by these hy- 
perborean symbols, I began to per- 
ceive were French ; and gathering eru- 
dition as I proceeded, like many a sage 
decipherer, I distinctly traced, “ a 
son Excellence Mademoiselle ;”—but 
beyond this rather anomalous union 
of titles, all was involved in the hope- 
less darkness that attends guessers at 
proper names. I had lately, however, 
seen some Russian coins, bought by a 
brother officer of a French soldier re- 
turned from Moscow, and the charac- 
ters composing the word “ Alexander” 
happened to be fresh in my memory. 

ith this clew, I put together pot- 
hook after pot-hook, and found, with 
no small emotion, the result to be— 
Alexina! The name might be, nay, 





was, a common ore in Russia, espe« 
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eially of late years,—yet I could not 
spell and put it together without feel- 
ing a revulsion in my whole frame, 
and as if it could belong but to one 
being in the world. How did I labour 
to apply my scanty stock of Russian 
lore to this unspeakably important sur- 
name which succeeded ! but in vain ! 
That it began with F was all I could 
satisfactorily ascertain ; but the clerk 
and I between us, were enabled, by 
his naming over various eminent Rus- 
sia merchants, to hazard a shrewd 
guess at the one to whose care the in- 
ner letter had been so mystically ad- 
dressed. 

This gentleman, the clerk told me, 
was no more, and had died deeply in- 
volved in circumstances exactly coinci- 
ding with Sophy’s account of Alexina’s 
guardian. The case now became ter- 
ribly critical, and I was just about to 
suggest what I knew on the subject, 
when a partner came in, accompanied 
by a feeble tottering old man, with the 
air of one of those respectable, almost 
dignified-looking valets, or Maitre d’- 
Hotels, belonging to the old regime ; 
his hair queued and powdered, and 
his dress scrupulously adhering to a 
fashion unknown in England for the 
last half century. 

“ Mr B——,” said the banker, ad- 
dressing himself to the clerk, ‘“‘ has 
anything been made out about that 
letter which came some weeks ago from 
abroad? This person is just arrived 
in England, and looks to us for a clew 
to discover a young lady, to whom, he 
says, his previous letter was address- 


“ Sir,” said the clerk, in some con- 
fusion, “ the letter was unfortunately 
laid aside till this morning, when, with 
the assistance of this gentleman, I have 
just succeeded in ascertaining thename 
of the house to whose care the billet 
is addressed. It is to be feared, how- 
ever, that this will not greatly ad« 
vance matters, as Mr Livingstone, 
you are aware, died some years ago, 
and his establishment is entirely bro« 
ken up.” 

“ That is very unlucky,” said the 
banker to the clerk; while the old 
man, only gathering from the blank 
looks of both a result unfavourable to 
his hopes, cast up his eyes to Heaven, 
with an affecting mixture of sorrow 
and resignation. “‘ My poor master !” 
ejaculated he, in French, and turned 
away to hide a tear. 
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*¢ But, sir,” said the clerk, “‘ we 
have made out the young lady’s chris- 
tian name, and this gentleman seems 
to think——” 
“ And is the surname all that puz- 


gies you?” asked Mr D. ‘“ Surely 
that can be at once supplied by this 
good old man.” 

The question was put in French, 
and promptly answered—“ Fedoroff— 
only daughter of my master, Count 
Fedoroff, and an English lady, his late 
wife,” 

What a revolution did these few 
words make in my relative situation 
with Alexina! I felt as if all was for 
ever at an end between us—but, I 
hope, not the less disposed to forward 
the inquiries of a sorrowing parent, 
and restore her to his arms. I briefly, 
and, F am sure, very incoherently, 
stated what I knew of her history and 
residence ; and while the transported 
old steward flew on the wings of duty 
and affection to cheer his master’s 
lieart with the tidings, I set off, sum- 
moning all the courageand disinterest- 
edness I conld muster, to prepare the 
mind of his daughter for sooverwhelm- 
ing a discovery—to build up—I fear- 
ed, on the ruins of my own baseless 
fabric of happiness—the superstruc- 
ture of hers. 

This daughter, the long-lost and 
wept-for heiress of Count Fedoroff, to 
marry a moderately endowed English 
soldier! to go to the West Indies, or 
elsewhere, and, as the old song has it, 
“lie in a barrack!” Impossible !— 
Once I was selfish enough to wish the 
knot had been already tied—but I was 
soon myself again, and could rejoice 
that no answer had yet in any degree 
committed her, to unite her fate with 
mine—and, on the word of an honest 
man, by the time I knocked at the 
door in- Baker Street, I felt only the 
delight of conferring happiness, where 
I had so fondly anticipated: receiving 
it. 

My air of conscious exuitation when 
first ushered into the room, where sat 
Alexina with her friend, Mrs F : 





must, I am sure, have appeared to the 


last degree coxcombical and absurd. It 
soon gave place to more selfish and 
bitter feelings, on beholding again, 


(and with no symptoms of severity on’ 


her lovely countenance, ) the creature 


I was about tacitly to relinquish for’ 


life: Mrs F. rose to leave the room ; 
and, though fearful the emotion I 
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should excite might render her pre- 
sence desifable, I could not, for the’ 
life of me, interfere to detain her. 

“‘T fear, Mrs Montolieu,” said I, 
in great agitation, “‘ I am much later 
than you might justly have had reason ' 
to expect, but the business which de- 
tained me was of a nature——” 

* Oh! no apology is necessary, Co< 
lonel Donovan,” said she, with the un- 
affected modesty and gentleness which 
characterized her whole deportment. 
“‘T must have little confidence indeed 
in the flattering sentiments expressed 
in your letter of yesterday, to suppose 
you would voluntarily defer ascertain- _ 
ing mine. I can only assure you——” 

** Assure me of ant my dear 
madam,” interrupted I, “if you would’ 
havemekeep my senses,and go through 
my duty as a man of honour should do. 
Forget that anything has passed be- 
tween us—that I ever had the pres’ 
sumption to aspire to your hand.” ~ 

I really believe this humble, long-' 
depressed child of misfortune, thought’ 
me ae deranged, so’ like bitter 
mockery did my expressions appear. 

soy pe not ei indeed,” said I, 
reading her thoughts, “ though I have 
had much to make me so this morn- 
ing ; but only the bewildered herald 
of a very astonishing, and, let me add, 
ee discovery, relative to your=" 
sé *@ 

“To me!” she repeated with an 
accent of unbounded surprise—“ I 
thought, till yesterday, nothing could 
occur to break the tenor of my mono- 
tonous existence.”—Here a soft blush 
tinged her pale cheek—and it went to 
my very heart to see, that the sweet’ 
soul was mortified by my want of cu- 
riosity to know how she had felt yes~’ 
terday, and was feeling jt 

« Alexina!” said I, forthe first time’ 
in my life feeling the brotherly right’ 
so to call her—* if I could avail’my-’ 
self of your unsuspecting innocence,’ 
I should be a villain. Yesterday you 
thought yourself, and I thought you, 
alone in the world ; and on that sup= 
position, what we might both have’ 
done is now as if it had never been. 
Yow are no longer—thanks be toa 
merciful Providence !—a friendless or= 
phan. You have a‘ father, the’ sole 
comfort of whose declining age is'the 
vague, and, till this day, almost relin- 


quished hope of folding ‘you once more 
in his arms.” 
She grew very pale—trenibled vio~ 
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lently, but, to my infinite relief, did 
not faint quite away. There was water 
on the table beside her drawings—I 
sprinkled some of it on her face, and 
she soon revived ; for the swoon of joy 
carries its own cordial with it. 

When the pious effusions of a full 
heart to the Father of the fatherless, 
had given place to less sacred emotions, 
her first words were, ‘‘ You will as- 
sist me in making up to this dear fa- 
ther, for our long, long separation, will 
you not ?>—But, perhaps,” added she, 
more gravely —the pride of women ta- 
king alarm at my continued silence— 
** perhaps there is something in my 
father’s character or circumstances, 
which may have produced a change in 

our intentions—If so—” and her 
lush was no longer one of conscious 
timidity. 

“ There is, indeed, everything in 
your father’s situation to make me 
retract my rash proposal of yesterday ! 
When it was made, I felt a lover’s ex 
quisite sympathy for beauty in misfor- 
tune ; and a Briton’s pride in placing 
competence at least within her reach. 
You are the daughter and heiress of a 
proud Russian noble ; and Jack Do- 
novan has only to say, ‘ God bless you 
both together |’ and try to forget his 
short dream of happiness amid a life 
of duty and vicissitude.” 

“TI, too, have duties, Colonel Do- 
novan,” answered she, her calm sere- 
nity not in the least impaired by the 
brilliant prospect I had set before her ; 
* that, to my father, I trust I shall 
never forget ; and oh! what delight- 
ful arrears of love I shall have to be- 
stow on (I fear from your sad silence) 
my sole remaining parent! But cir- 
cumstances, melancholy enough, God 
knows ! have given me early indepen- 
dence ; and I should deserve to be 

ed by my new-found parent, 

could his rank or fortune for one mo- 
ment make me forget your conduct 
when I had neither. Read that note, 
which, in distrust of my nerves for a 
personal interview, I wrote last night, 
to be delivered to you this morning. 
The sentiments it contains might have 
thered added strength and energy 
rom what I have now heard of our 
relative position ; but I wish you to 
see them as they emanated from the 
unconscious fulness of a grateful heart. 
Take them as my unalterable answer. 
Were my father capable of sacrificing 
his child’s honour and happiness to 


(May, 
pridg or ambition, I might tearfully 


request you to lend her to him for the: 


remnant of a closing existence ; but it 
would be to return, strengthened by 
filial duty, to other, and perhaps dearer 
ties. Donovan! I am yours irrevoca~ 
bly,—bear me witness, my vows are 
sealed before their confirmation can 
possibly expose me to the charge of 
disobedience !” 

I had only time for incoherent ex- 
pressions of admiration for this noble 
girl, and resolution to abide by her 
father’s determination, when, as I had 


arranged with Nicolai the old stews. 


ard, a carriage drove up to the door, 
out of which I saw him step first, and 

roffer his assistance to a fine noble 
ooking wreck of a man, who, enfee- 
bled by infirmity and emotion, could 
scarcely ascend the staircase. I went 
to detain him a moment below, while 
I in two words explained the matter 
to Mrs F——, and to my sister Sophy, 
who, burning to know the result of 
my proposals, had invited herself to 
spend the day in Baker Street. 

Their sudden acquaintance with 
these delightful tidings gave to both 
of them an appearance of such equal 
agitation with their fair friend’s, that 
nothing short of parental instinct could 
have enabled him to distinguish her. 
When the fine old man entered, his 
white hair flowing on either side of 
his woe- worn countenance, all involun- 
tarily rose. He seemed bewildered by 
the presence of so many females, and 
in danger of sinking under the scene. 
Sophy, who happened to be nearest 
the door, having made a hasty move- 
ment to save him from falling, he ga- 
zed for a moment steadfastly in her 
face, then shook his head, and, push- 
ing her not ungently aside, made an- 
other step or two forward. It was to 
receive in his arms and heart, his own 
Alexina, whom, in the first transports 
of recognition, he called by the name 
of her long-lost English mother. We 
left the parent and child to their own 
unutterable emotions, and indemnified 
ourselves by sharing the transports of 
old Nicolai, who, after kissing with 
passionate devotion the hand of his 
master’s daughter, withdrew, and gave 
us the details of their long separation 
and its cause. 

They were much too long and com 
plicated to be repeated here. Suffice 
it to say, that the capricious tyranny 
of Paul, and his wayward antipathy 
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to everything even remotely connected 
with England, involved Count Fedo- 
roff in sudden and apparently hopeless 
disgrace,—and a banishment to Sibe- 
ria ; amid the first shock of which, the 
unfortunate mother, before accompa- 
nying her husband, embraced with 
avidity the opportunity afforded by 
the hurried flight of her countrymen 
from Petersburgh, to send her only 
child, a puny, tender infant, wholly 
unfit for the horror of a Siberian 
journey, to seek an asylum in Eng- 
jand. An ample supply of money and 
jewels, sufficient to defray her educa~ 
tion for years, accompanied the infant ; 
but as the whole transaction (the affair 
of a few brief feverish moments of 
maternal alarm) was conducted by 
Madame Federoff after her husband's 
arrest, and while deprived of commu-~ 
nication with him, the distressing cir 
cumstances of their reunion prevented 
his being immediately informed of the 
name of the merchant to whom his 
child was to be consigned—and before 
he roused himself to make the, alas ! 
indispensable inquiry, his poor wife’s 
reason had given way under the uni- 
ted evils of exile and bereavement. 
For years after his recall from banish 
ment, did Count Federoff wander with 
his harmless and interesting maniac, 
in vain quest alike of restored intel- 
lect, and tidings of their child. Not 
the slightest clew or trace could ever 
be elicited from the poor Countess, 
till, on her death-bed, a few months 
ago, she had, in such a lucid interval 
as frequently precedes dissolution, dis- 
tinctly pronounced, in the hearing of 
Nicolai, the name of Livingstone, con- 
necting it, though incoherently, with 
that of Alexina. 

The judicious old man, fearing to 
raise, on such slender ground, false 
hopes in his aged and grief-worn mas- 
ter, wrote, without communicating his 
intentions to any one, the mysterious 
billet which it was my fate to deci- 
pher ; but after waiting for some time 
its result, in intolerable suspense, he 
heard with delight the poor Count re- 
solve on a voyage to England, and felt 
renewed hope in the purpose of person= 
al investigations. 

Their result has been already men 
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tioned, and it only remains for me to 
tell, in a few words, the brief sequel] 
of my soldier’s tale. Count Federoff 
had seen too much of the power of 
sorrow to rob the eye of meaning, and 
the cheek of bloom, to allow its worm 
to prey twice upon a daughter’s heart. 
Had a peasant gained her affection in. 
her days of friendless obscurity, 1 
verily believe the chastened spirit of 
the good old man would have hailed. 
him with grateful approbation. He 
was not, therefore, disposed to exclude 
from his heart, a soldier of ancient 
family and unblemished reputation, 
When I next saw Alexina’s letter of 
acceptance, which, precious as it was, 
I had insisted on replacing, before her 
father’s entrance, in her almost insen- 
sible hand, it bore, in addition to her 
dear signature, the trembling ratifica~ 
tion of a parent. 

What a contrast between Alexina’s 
former nuptials, with their extorted 
consent, and half-reluctant celebra- 
tion, their “‘ cold marriage tables,” and 
* funeral-baked meats,” so strangely 
interwoven, and our blissful union 
some months after, surrounded by 
friends, paren and endeared by 
years of dignified suffering ! 

There was the old Count, his frame 
invigorated, and his affections reno« 
vated—his faithful domestic reflecting 
his master’s every feeling, and parta- 
king his every joy. F. and his kind- 
hearted wife—my darling Sophy—and 
last, not least, Lucy and her husband 
—for, as the picture could no longer 
go to the West Indies, (at least under 
my auspices,) the mountain came to 
Mahomet. I managed Harry Perci- 
val’s exchange into Willoughby’s 
place, and while he was’ wooing and 
winning his West India flame, while 
** all Barbadoes bells did ring”—those 
of St George’s, Hanover Square, rung 
out their merriest peal, in honour of 
Jack Donovan and his little Russian 
widow. 

Count Fedoroff ended his life in Bri- 
tain ; and his daughter made, with the 
nearest male-heir, an arrangement, 
by which she exchanged slaves and 
snow at the Pole for cash and comfort 
in England. 
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MEMOIR OF THE LATE HENRY FUSELI, ESQ. BA., 


Professor of Painting, and Keeper to the Royal Academy, Sc. ec. 


Tue late Mr Fuseli was one of 
those remarkable personages whom it 
is momen difficult to estimate, ac~ 
cording to the common rules by which 
we usually appreciate the more ordi- 
nary classes of human beings ; for he 
was a man of unquestionable genius, 
#bounding in the peculiarities inci- 
dent to characters of this description, 
though in no respect partaking of 
those affected singularities, too often 
mistaken for the true criterion of ge 
nius, where that first of human qua~ 
lities may be absolutely wanting. 
Genius, Taste, Talent, and Origina- 
lity—all these he possessed in a most 
eminent degree, joined to a brilliancy 
of fancy, 2 rapid associatiou of ideas, 
and a caustic, though somewhat play- 
fal, vein of wit, not often found uni- 
ted even in the most distinguished 
characters. 

Mr Fuseli was born at Zurich, in 
Switzerland, of respectable parents, 
and of an ancient family. The exact 

riod of his birth, there is reason to 
believe, has not been very clearly as- 
certained, as, like many other persons 
advaneed in life, he always appeared 
to have some repugnance to disclosing 
his real age ; and the probability is, 
that he was born some years prior to 
the period which has been hitherto 
supposed ; so that it is not unlikely, 
that at the time of his death his years 
amounted to more than eighty-six, 
the number recently allotted him. 

Iw speaking of this extraordinary 
mah, it will probably be best, in the 
first instance, to consider him in his 
literary rather than in his professional 
capacity ; not from any particular pre- 
ference, but because his pi in 
literature greatly preceded his ac- 
quaintance with art, not being’ ori- 
ginelly destined to painting, though 

‘discovered some early marks of ge- 
nius' for that profession. He began 
his career in life as a literary charac- 
ter merely, and in that capacity was 
noted at the age of twenty among se- 
veral continental nations, and was in 
such repute at that early period, even 
for his classical acquirements, as to be 
selected as tutor to a young nobleman, 
whom he afterwards accompanied to 
England,—an event that subsequent- 


ly led to his embracing a profession, ' 
which, though it eventually greatly 
added to his reputation, at no time 
considerably benefited his pecuniary 
circumstances. But of this more here 
after. 

It is a remarkable, though by no 
means a singular instance, eminent 
as he was at the early age already 
named for classical and general know- 
ledge, yet, that in his more youths 
ful days he felt incapable of acqui- 
ring languages, and perhaps other’ 
branches of learning, through the ac- 
customed medium of school education. 
Im fact, at that period of his life, he 
was ignorant of many things of which 
boys of ordinary talents are generally 
masters ; and it was not till time had 
somewhat matured his understanding, 
and a strong sense of shame had im< 
pelled him to action, that he chalked 
out for himself a mode of study, suited 
tothe peculiar constructionof his mind, 
which lent him wings in the pursuit, 
and enabled him rapidly to outstrip 
his competitors, who, with inferior 
abilities, but with more methodical 
perseverance, had regarded him’ hi+ 
therto, not indeed in the light of one 
devoid of capacity, but as one whose 
apparently indolent habits, and’ fan~ 
ciful speculations, would prove an in+ 
superable bar to his advance and im~= 
provement. It appears, however, in 
the sequel, that in this expectation 
they were mistaken, though in far 
the larger proportion of instances such’ 
an experiment will turn out extreme- 
ly dangerous, it being very easy and 
convenient for the weak and self-suffi« 
cient to affect contempt for the beaten 
roads to knowledge, and thus endea~ 
vour to shield themselves from’ the 
just charge of want of application, 
and of original capacity ; but in these 
cases, the babble, bursting soonerorla- 
ter, must ultimately consign its sense~ 
less votaries to disappointment and’ 
merited oblivion. Indeed, it may be 


after all doubtful, whether Mr Fue 
seli, with all his talents and genius, 
really shortened his path to eminence 
by rejecting the established rules of 
education, which, though it may be 
the fashion to decry them as the fetters 
of genius, rarely prove so to any but to 
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men of no genius. The want of early 
and methodical study has not unfre- 
quently been experienced and lament- 
ed by men of the most distinguished 
natural ability ; and in one respect at 
least, forming too the principal oceu- 
pation of his life, the subject of this 
memoir, as will be shown hereafter, 
had much cause to regret his original 
deficiency in mechanical practice and 
technical acquirement. How far si- 
milar deficiencies in other pursuits 
might have retarded his progress, 
would at this time be extremely diffi- 
cult to determine, certain as it is that, 
by whatever process he obtained his 
knowledge, he ranked very high as a 
scholar, and as a man of general lite- 
rature ; and in his _ineinnee at least, 
we ought not perhaps to look too 
nicely into the means by which he 
arrived at distinction. His great na- 
tural capacity, joined to a memory, 
retentive almost beyond example, en- 
abled him, whenever he fairly put his 
shoulder to the wheel, to overcome all 
obstacles that impeded his progress, 
with a rapidity and.an ease which 
admit of few parallels. Strictly speak- 
ing, he was never an idle man. In 
early life even, he had picked up a vast 
store ef desultory knowledge, and his 
great danger at that period arose from 
frittering away his force without at- 
taching himself to any one important 
and determinate object. Necessity, 
and ibly the native vigour of his 
a remedied the evil before it be- 
came incurable, and it was then that 
he methodized, and arranged, and 
brought into full play that mass of 
undigested information, which he had 
before only casually, and by piece- 
mea], acquired. Among the various 
pursuits of his early life, he was par- 
ticularly addicted to the study of that 
part of natural history which treats of 
the habits and instincts, and peculiar 
changes in existence, observable in the 
moth, the butterfly, and other insects 
of a similar class. The beautiful fic- 
tions and analogies which have been 
founded, in almost all ages, on the 
history of this curious and elegant 
pest of the creation, seem to have ta- 

en early possession of his fanciful 
and contemplative mind, and never 
to have lost their hold on his imagi- 
nation through the long range of a, 
protracted and eventful life. In his 
later years even, he was fond of dwell- 
ing on subjects of this nature, and not 
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unfrequently of introducing into his 
pictures yarious species of this de- 
scription of insects, to devote the 
hour, or elucidate some other circum- 
stance of his design. On these oceg- 
sions, it was curious to observe the 
amazing facility with which he ap-« 
peared to stamp them on his can 
vass, amusing the spectator in the 
course of his progress with an account 
of each species, its propensities and 
habits, and explaining the different 
fables and allegories which had sprung, 
from its source. 

The foregoing instance has been see 
lected from among the number of his 
acqsirements, chiefly because to those 
only superficially acquainted with his 
real disposition and character, it might 
probably appear one of the ve t 
to whic a likely to lieve nate 
ed his attention ; but it may be said 
of him with truth, that, speaking ge« 
nerally, scarcely any subject in art, 
literature, or science, escaped the ex 
tensive range of his intellect, and the 
profound research of his inquiry. His 
mind, indeed, seemed formed on that, 
inp and rare construction, which 
enabled its possessor to draw at once 
from the very source of knowledge, 
and to seize, almost intuitively, 
essential principles of nature. Thig 
quality of simplifying whatever ap- 
pears to be intricate, and which forms 
the sure tauchstone of real genius,. 
assisted by his never-failing memory, 
gave him considerable advantage in 
conversation over most opponents, He, 
seldom, in argument, allowed his at- 
tention to be diverted from the main. 
road ; and if at any time he permitted 
himself to be seduced into the laby- 
rinth of less direct paths, his wit and 
ingenuity were commonly at hand to 
cover his retreat, and elude the anti- 
cipated triumph of his adversary. A 
curious instance of this description 
occurred at the house of Mr Johnson, 
where Fuseli was frequently in the 
habit of meeting, at dinner, a number 
of literary and other characters. On 
the occasion alluded to, from his first 
entrance he did not appear to be in 
one of his most amiable moods, and a 
good deal of sparring took be- 
tween him and several of the party, 
till at length he came in contact with 
a gentleman no less remarkable for 
the boldness of his philosophical spe- 
culations, than for the singular sua- 
vity and coolness with which he ad« 
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vocates his opinions. From the be- 
inning of the argument Fuseli was 
ecidedly in the wrong, and his _ 
onist was getti ost painfully 
fhe better af tian, "when, by ill luck, 
the philosopher, in the nervousness of 
the moment, happened to take up one 
of the table-spoons, which he kept 
thrusting backwards and forwards up 
the sleeve of his cout. Fuseli, who 
was hardly pressed, instantly taking 
advantage of the occurrence, exclaim- 
ed, “ That is not your spoon, Mr 
——, it is Mr Johnson’s.” The tone 
of voice, the look, the manner in which 
this short sentence was uttered, was 
quite irresistible. The whole party 
burst into an involuntary shout of 
laughter, good-humour was restored, 
me i the argument banished for the 
remainder of the evening. It was i 
no means, however, a practice wit 
Fuseli to abuse his great colloquial 
wers, by displaying them knowing- 
y on the wrong side of the question. 
He was a formidable, but rarely an 
unfair opponent, and seldom employ- 
, his talent for ridicule, but when 
ippancy, or presumptuous ignorance, 
déenandoa eitepiieh. Coxcombs, and 
pretenders of all sorts, he detested ; 
and was equally averse from the im- 
propriety and bad taste in which some 
individuals indulge, in making the 
most serious subjects the topics of or- 
dinary and frivolous discourse, and 
the vehicle for calumny and impotent 
sarcasm. To these thoughtless delin- 
quents he showed no mercy ; and on 
one occasion, it is said, when chance 
had thrown him into company with a 
young man of the above description, 
though in many respects possessed of 
real genius, he hand ed him so rough- 
- ly, and attacked his impertinence with 
such ‘tremendous energy, as quickly 
to reduce him to a state of silence, and 
almost of annihilation. The lesson, 
however, which he received from his 
highly gifted antagonist, appears, from 
subsequent events, to have produced, 
unfortunately, no other effect than that 
of sharpening the asperities of a mor 
tified and unforgiving spirit. 

That Mr Fuseli was himself a man 
of impetuous passions, and of a warm 
and quick temper, no one intimately 
acquainted with his charactercan deny, 
or that they sometimes betrayed him 
into a species of childish petulance, 
which might have proved almost amu~ 
sing, if regret for the weakness had 
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not checked every feeling to mirthful 
propensity ; but if, at times, he thus 
displayed the petulance of a child, he 
was likewise a child in the simplicity 
of his disposition, and in the kindly 
feelings of his nature. The light cloud 
blown over, his character again broke 
forth in all its original lustre, and dis< 
persed eve eck from the horizon. 
Setting aside this occasional! infirmity 
of temper, fewmen possessed a warmer 
or more affectionate heart. Frank, 
generous, humane, and forgiving, it 
was impossible for those admitted to 
his intimacy to harbour resentment 
against him, while smarting under the 
lash of his satirical sallies; for when 
the mood had passed away, and he began 
to find himself in error, or to feel that 
he had gone farther than the occasion 
required, it was no unusual habit with 
him to apologize for his hastiness, and 
by some well-turned compliment, put 
his opponent in good-humour, and 
dissipate any unpleasant feeling that 
might otherwise have been excited. 
** Coom, coom,” he would say, in his 
foreign accent, “ what’s the matter? 
give me your hand, and don’t mind 
my nonsense.” Such, however, was 
the fascination of his conversation, 
that, even had he been lessamiable and 
candid, few probably would have fore 
gone the intellectual treat, from the 
dread of incurring the penalty occa- 
sionally attached to the indulgence. 
One of the leading features of Mr 
Fuseli’s discourse, and which distin< 
guished it from that of most other 
men, was the inherent power it pos 
sessed, of infusing into the listener a 
portion of that energy and enthusiasm 
with which he was himself'so richly en- 
dowed. No individual, probably, ever 
quitted his society, without feeling 
his mind expanded and enlightened by 
the influence of his example ; and the 
writer of this memoir, in thus bearing 
testimony to the memory of departed 
eminence, deeply deplores the loss of 
advantages he can now no longerenjoy. 

The classical acquirements of Mr 
Fuseli were generally believed to have 
been of no vulgar description ; but the 
recorded opinion of Cowper, and the 
verbal sanction of Parr, in the absence 
of all other proof, would be alone suf= 
ficient to establish his great claims to 
this species of fame. Among his own 
literary productions, his Aphorisms, 
his Notes upon Pilkington, and his 
Lectures upon Painting, aremost com 
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monly known ; but it is far from im 
probable, that Lavater, in his work on 
Physiognomy, was as considerably in- 
debted to the assistance of his pen, as 
he certainly was to the efforts of his 
pencil. From hints which occasion- 
ally fell from him in conversation, it 
has also been conjectured, that he has 
left behind him some singular manu- 
scripts, in particular a species of Dra 
matic Romance, many passages of 
which he was in the habit of quoting 
to his intimates, and from which he 
designed a series of his most remark- 
able compositions. He used to give 
out, that it was a Fragment written 
by some northern poet in the darker 
ages, of which he had fortunately 
obtained possession, and sometimes 
thought of publishing; but it was 
more than suspected by several of his 
nearest friends, that he was himself 
the author of the work. How far this 
supposition may have been correct, 
time will probably discover ; his af- 
fairs being left to the disposal and 
care of two old and zealous friends, 
who will doubtless avail themselves 
of the opportunity thus afforded them, 
of presenting the public with every 
genuine circumstance and document 
that can tend to enhance the fame 
and elucidate the character of this 
eminent and extraordinary man. 

In the preceding observations, the 
attention of the reader has been direct 
ed chiefly to subjects unconnected with 
the object of Mr Fuseli’s principal 

ursuit, but it is now time to consider 
im in his professional capacity. 

From his earliest years, Mr Fuseli 
appears to have been endowed by na- 
ture with almost every quality neces- 
sary to the formation of a great and 
original artist. A vigorous and crea- 
tive genius—a sportive and excursive 
fancy—a taste critically refined—and 
a quick perception of whatever con- 
stitutes the beautiful and the sublime, 
—all these rare ingredients were cen- 
tred in this remarkable personage, 
and seemed to hold forth a promise of 
almost unrivalled eminence. To the 
above splendid intellectual qualifica- 
tions, were united considerable accu- 
racy of eye, a quick insight into the 
essential form of things, and a steady 
perseverance in any immediate object 
of his pursuit, which enabled him ra- 
pidly. to surmount every difficulty that 
stood in the way of his advancement. 
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With these unusual endowments com- 
bined in his favour, how then, it may 
be inquired, came he to fail, for fail 
in some degree, it must be conceded, 
he certainly did, in reaching that pin- 
nacle of fame, which might so rea- 
sonably have been anticipated? The 
question, at first sight, appears to be 
rather of a startling nature, but, on 
due consideration, it is not so difficult 
of solution. 

It has been already stated, that Mr 
Fuseli was originally educated for a 
literary character ; and though the 
natural bent of his genius for art dis- 
played itself at an early period of his 
life, he had nevertheless arrived at 
the age of manhood before he enters 
tained the most distant notion of fol« 
lowing painting professionally, and, 
like many other men, pom» wholly 
unconscious of possessing the hitherto 
dormant talent, which was one day 
destined to break forth and raise him 
to celebrity. At this critical period 
of his life, one of the rude desi 
which he occasionally sketched for 
his amusement, came accidentally une 
der the inspection of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, who was so strongly impressed 
by the vigour and originality of the 
conception, that, without knowing its 
author, he declared, that if one thou. 
sand per annum were offered him in 
exchange for the genius it evinced, 
he would unhesitatingly refuse it. 
This observation, coming from so dis« 
tinguished and competent a quarter, 
being reported to Fuseli, first seriously 
suggested to him the idea of turning 
his attention to painting, and of fol- 
lowing it professionally. The subject 
of the drawing alluded to above, is— 
** dipus solving the Sphinx’s rid- 
dle”—now, in all probability, in the 
possession of Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
who, it is reported, purchased the lar- 
ger proportion of Fuseli’s drawings 
soon after the decease of the latter. 
This extraordinary design, which dis- 
covers an almost entire ignorance of 
the mechanical rudiments of the art, 
is yet so forcibly conceived, and the 
story so strikingly and clearly told, as 
to have been seldom surpassed by the 
compositions of even first-rate mas- 
ters ; and the artist himself has fre- 

uently been heard to declare, that in 

these essential qualities of the profes< 

sion, he had improved but little, in his 

subsequent works, upon this unstudied 
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and early effort of his imagination. 
Probably not long after he had been 
induced, by the circumstances just 
above narrated, to relax in his habi- 
tual pursuits, and to bend his whole 
force to the cultivation of painting, he 
visited Italy, where, during the space 
of eight years, hedeeply contemplated, 
and almost made his own, the mighty 
remains of antiquity, and the splendid 
productions of more modern genius. 
The works of the illustrious Angelo, 
in particular, took a deep hold upon 
his ardent and congenial mind, and 
not duly considering the means by 
which that great man had acquired 
his celebrity, he adopted him at once 
implicitly as his guide, to the exclusion 
nearly of Nature herself. Without 
stopping to reflect on the long course 
of laborious study and patient inves- 
tigation on which the object of his 
admiration had based his stupendous 
style of art, he strove to enter the 
Temple of Fame by a shorter road, 
and took at second-hand those mate- 
rials and principles of art which he 
ought rather himself to have derived 
from their original and only sure 
source. 

This fatal error in the commence- 
ment of his career arose as much from 
the impatient ardour of his disposi- 
tion, as from his probable dislike and 
inability to undergo the tedious, 
though indispensable drudgery, of an 
academical education ; in consequence, 
he never appears to have been able to 
delineate accurately any natural ob- 
ject placed before him; and even 
when copying from the human model, 
produced commonly some fanciful and 
general resemblance merely, which, 
though not devoid of ingenuity, pos- 
sessed few pretensions to individual 
representation. Speaking generally, 
his knowledge of the osteology of the 
human body was considerable, but of 
the muscles, their insertions, and their 
endless variety of form and action, he 
knew very little, and that little he 
acquired chiefly from the study of the 
antique, and from the works of the 
old masters; but to Nature herself 
he rarely had recourse, or if by chance 
he employed a model, he used to com 
plain that “it put him out’—a re- 
sult very naturally to have been ex- 
pected, from the erroneous line of 
study he had adopted. Unsupported 
by practical acquirement, he seems to 
have early taken a theoretical view 
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of art, which, ultimately warping all 
his notions, veiled even the face of 
Nature herself from his gaze, and 
finally plunged him into the intermi- 
nable labyrinth of mannerism. Com- 
mencing his pursuit where others had 
closed their career, he attempted to 
generalize his forms before he had 
made himself acquainted with their 
component parts, and was thus com- 
pelled to rely on his own transient 
and fanciful recollections, instead of 
having recourse to the truth and va- 
riety of Nature to enlarge and em- 
bellish the originality of his mind, 
and the natural fertility of his inven- 
tion. In everything that related to 
the theoretic in painting, Mr Fuse- 
li was unquestionably a genius of 
the first class. It was only in the 
practical part of the art that his de- 
ficiencies became apparent; and we 
ought not, perhaps, to be much sur- 
prised at his failure in these respects, 
when we consider the late period of 
life at which he entered the profes- 
sion, and the difficulties of the un- 
dertaking in which he had engaged. 
Whether these difficulties, in his par- 
ticular instance, were rendered insur- 
mountable from any real defect in 
his imitative powers, or merely arose 
from the irksomeness he felt in ac- 
quiring the rudiments of the art, after 
attaining the age of maturity, it might 
be difficult to decide ; but from what- 
ever source the error originated, the 
result was unfortunately the same, 
and he himself appeared occasionally 
aware of his general inaptitude to copy 
with fidelity. It was probably from a 
conviction of this nature, that he very 
rarely attempted portrait, though far 
from despising the talent it requires ; 
but he so well knew the bent of his 
genius, and was so conscious of his 
inability in that department of paint- 
ing, that the warmest solicitations of 
his friends proved often abortive in 
prevailing on him to make the trial. 
The following amusing anecdote, 
which he used himself to relate, and 
which is highly characteristic of the 
man, may not, perhaps, be improper- 
ly adduced in confirmation of the opi- 
nion above stated. A friend of his, 
calling upon him one morning, in- 
formed him that he had been, with 
great difficulty, persuaded to sit for 
his portrait ; and being determined 
that no other hand but Fuseli’s should 
execute the picture, requested that he 
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would fix a time for the first sitting. 
It. was in vain that Fuseli assured him 
that he was “ no portrait-painter”— 
that “it was not his turn”—that “‘ he 
could not do it ;” till, finding all he 
could say unavailing, and beginning 
to lose his patience, he at length has- 
tily said, in his usual emphatic man- 
ner :— If you wish to have a resem- 
blance, and a pretty fashionable pic- 
ture painted of you, you may go to 
L——; or if you want a good like- 
ness, and a-good picture, you may go 
to P——, or O——,, or H——, or 
some of those people ; but if you wish 
to be painted as you never were, are 
not, or ever will be, then coom to 
me!!” It is nevertheless singular, 
that however defective he might feel 
his own executive powers in these and 
many other respects, he possessed an 
eye critically nice in judging of the 
works of others. No error in draw- 
ing, in colour, or in composition, es« 
caped his scrutinizing glance, or the 
pointed acuteness of his remark ; but 
though a severe and admirable critic, 
he was far from being an ill-natured 
one ; for if keenly alive to inaccuracies 
and faults, he was no less clear-sight- 
ed in discovering and praising what- 
ever might be worthy of commenda- 
tion. When asked for his advice and 
opinion upon a work in progress, he 
gave it fairly and honestly, generally 
with kindness, and always with a sua- 
vity and politeness which marked the 
gentleman, and man of real knowledge. 

It is true, he could not at all times 
restrain the caustic sallies of his wit, 
when a favourable opportunity occurs 
red of giving it play ; and perhaps it 
may not prove uninteresting to the 
reader, to select at random one or two 
examples of the pointed, but ludi- 
crous turn of his satire. Being asked 
one day by a gentleman what he 
thought of a Mr R ’s pictures, 
naming an artist of some notoriety, 
he replied, “* My dear sir, we are 
told, from the very highest authority, 
that the mercies of God are infinite !” 
On another occasion, while conversing 
with an artist, who had just finished 
a picture from the subject of “‘ Ba- 
laam and the ass,” he remarked, “‘ My 
dear * * * *, you are an ass at an 
angel, but you are an angel at an ass.” 
The same artist, speaking somewhat 
severely of a picture exhibited by a 
youthful friend of Fuseli’s, he retort- 
ed, “I think it is quite as good as 
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sending Christ to Smithfield,” allue 
ding toa picture of the artist’s of a lit. 
tle boy, sitting on a stone in a blue 
frock, with a lamb or two beside him, 
entitled the “‘ Good Shepherd,” and 
which certainly bore no small resem- 
blance to a butcher’s boy !—But to re= 
turn. Though Mr Fuseli would at 
times thus animadvert on the works 
of other painters, he was at all times 
open to receive observations on the 
errors of his own productions, and, 
when pointed out to him with moe 
desty and clearness, would readily ad- 
mit a fault, and attend to the sug 
gestions of much younger painters 
even than himself. It was not un« 
amusing, on such occasions, to wit« 
ness the native pride and impatience 
of his character, struggling, for a time, 
with his conviction of the truth. At 
first he appeared unwilling to come 
prehend your remarks, and would 
add, “I don’t think you very well 
know what you mean yourself. I 
fancy it is pretty right, after all,” &c. 
Then laying his brush down, and 
folding his arms, he would stand 
musing for a minute or two before 
his picture without speaking, when, 
again resuming the brush, he would 
begin, ‘* Well, perhaps it might be 
better. Yes, half a line, or a line 
more ;” and then, with an unmercie 
ful stroke of his pencil, would effect 
a much more serious alteration than 
you had in the first instance ventured 
to suggest. Sometimes it so happen- 
ed that he could not exactly accome 
‘ee the proposed improvement, when, 

astily turning round, he would ex« 
claim, ‘* Well, since you see it so 
clearly, take the brush and do it yours 
self!” This, in the event of a failure, 
would have turned out rather a peril- 
vous command ; but when the attempt 
was attended by success, it generally 
obtained a proportionate compliment 
on your correctness of eye and readi- 
ness of hand. His mode of painting 
was very remarkable. He rarely mix- 
ed a tint, and used some of his pri- 
mary colours even in a powdered state, 
dipping his oil or varnish brush first 
into one parcel, and then into an- 
other, according to the colour he wante 
ed, and, blending them all together on 
his canvass, seemed to depend upon 
chance alone for the result. In this 


manner he undoubtedly, now and 
then, produced very happy and bril- 
liant effects, but more frequently so 
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tormented his colours, when the slight- 
est difficulty took place, as to produce 
a dirtiness and heaviness, while his 
picture was in progress, which all sub- 
ent scumblings and glazings pro- 
ved insufficient to correct. This black 
and“ monotonous appearance, which 
too generally pervades his works, and 
particularly his latter ones, joined 
to the irregular proportions of his 
figures, and their great similarity in 
feature and attitude, may be regarded 
as the chief cause why his pictures 
never obtained that high degree of 
popularity, which the efforts of his 
great and original genius would have 
commanded, had he in earlier life ac- 
quired a more natural and intelligible 
mode of embodying and communi- 
cating his conceptions. His deficien- 
cies in these and other respects are 
much less apparent in his sketches 
and his drawings than in his finished 
works. He drew with inconceivable 
rapidity and certainty; and being 
freed from the embarrassments of 
colour, and the necessity of minute 
detail, he stampt, as if by magic, on 
his paper, the wild visions of his ima- 
gination. Rarely taking his pencil off 
to amend the simple line it was de- 
scribing, the composition seemed to 
spin from under his fingers, as if his 
hand, like the delineator, were merely 
a mechanical instrument, impelled by 
some correspondent movement, to re- 
trace the images creating in his fancy. 
Those who have never seen his 
Sem a nor beheld his rapid mode 
of producing them, can form very li- 
mited notions only of the readiness and 
the fertility of his invention. No 
species of subject seemed to come amiss 
to his pencil. It touched with equal 
felicity the sublime, the heroic, the 
beautiful, and the voluptuous, and 
charmed the beholder no less by its 
energy than by the simple means b 
which its purpose was scoumplished, 
Speaking candidly, it may be fairly 
stated, that his paintings brought the 
spectator acquainted with some of his 
perfections, though at the same time 
with all his striking defects. His 
drawings introduced him to those ex- 
cellencies alone, by which he obtained 
his celebrity, and by which he was 
distinguished from the more ordinary 
elass of artists. The subjects most 
congenial to his natural genius and 
acquired powers, were furnished from 
the dark and mysterious stores of the 
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Gothie Mythology—his wild and vivid 
imagination delighted to roam through 
the unearthly mazes of that sublime 
and fanciful superstition, and his pen- 
cil toembody the flitting and shadowy 
beings of super-human agency, by 
which it is so peculiarly characterised. 
It was when employed, upon subjects 
of this nature, that the genius of Fu- 
seli blazed out with an originality and 
a lustre, which nearly defy imita- 
tion, and render all chance of rival- 
ship hopeless. His witches, his ghosts, 
and his fairies, especially the two last, 
are the very agents described in the 
Fables and Histories of the darker 
ages ; while his peculiar style, even 
in representing the human figure, 
joined to the terrible obscurity and 
unreal medium in which he frequent- 
ly wrapped his objects, all contributed 
to render him eminently successful in 
a line of art, which, from its nature, 
dispensed with the necessity of obser- 
ving rigid accuracy and truth in either 
form or colour. 

In classical and historical composi- 
tion, he was not so fortunate; the 
ideal and unsubstantial creations of his 
fancy being very ill calculated to re~ 
present that beauty and perfection of 
form, that individuality and variety 
of character, which, from our earliest 
years, we have been accustomed to as~= 
sociate with the mighty and revered 
names of antiquity. True it is, in- 
deed, that in subjects of this species, 
as well as in many others, his concep- 
tion was always vigorous, his inven 
tion fertile, and his mode of telling a 
story simple, and to the point. It was 
in his execution and his agents alone 
that he was found wanting. These 
defects, however, unhappily for his 
emolument and his fame, were the 
very last likely to obtain pardon in a 
country where the intellectual quali- 
ties of the art are very slenderly known 
and appreciated, and where encou- 
ragement is almost exclusively con= 
fined to the efforts of ingenious imita~ 
tion, and to the pampering of indivi- 
dual vanity. 

Under such circumstances, it was 
not probable, from the first, that Fue 
seli could ever become a general fa- 
vourite, or receive the adequate re 
ward of his great though unornament- 
ed genius. Like most artists who have 
followed the higher departments of the 
art in this country, he passed his life 
in comparative difficulties, and would 
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have left behind him little or nothing, 
but for the generous remembrance of a 
few friends and early admirers. To the 
public at large he was not greatly in- 
debted through life ; and on* one me- 
morable occasion he was brought to 
the very verge of ruin, by the utter in- 
difference and neglect with which the 
liberal and enlightened metropolis of 
Great Britain received one of the 
greatest efforts of art, considering all 
the circumstances under which it was 
executed, that has ever been accom- 
plished by an unassisted individual. 
Fortunately for him, some of his 
friends did not desert him in the try- 
ing hour, and many of his brother art- 
ists, aware of the force of his genius, 
and of his profoundly critical know- 
ledge, though by no means insensible 
to his defects, rallied round him on the 
occasion, and by their example endea- 
voured to infuse into the public some 
portion of that admiration to which 
they felt conscious his labours were so 
justly entitled. But the appeal was 
made in vain ; though Fuseli was not 
without reaping some benefit from his 
spirited and magnificent undertaking. 
His great professional talents became 
in consequence more known to the ge- 
neral body of artists, and to the Royal 
Academicians, by whom, on the resig« 
nation of Barry, he was elected Pro 
fessor of Painting, and subsequently, 
on the death of Mr Wilton, to the 
more lucrative office of Keeper. These 
two situations, with one short inters 
ruption in the former, he continued in 
possession of till the day of his decease, 
and their united salaries enabled him 
to pass the remainder of his life if not 
in affluence, at least in comfort. 
From what has been already stated, 
it may readily be imagined that few, 
if any, of his contemporaries proved 
hardy enough to follow in his foot- 
steps. Where the original had fail« 
ed of encouragement, it would not be 
very reasonable to expect that the ef- 
forts of the imitator could be crowned 
with success ; and it must be candid. 
ly perhaps acknowledged, that, inde- 
pendently of such considerations, the 
example of Fuseli’s professional prac- 
tice was one of the most dangerous that 
could well be selected ; for the quali- 
ties by which he was distinguished 
placed him far beyond the reach of 
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imitators, while the errors of his } aerte 
might have been seized, and readily 
adopted, by those who were utterly in- 
sensible to the splendid genius that 
veiled his defects. Had he been much 
imitated in his time, his example 
would probably have produced many 
very indifferent artists, but no distin- 
guished one ; and the words he has em- 
ployed, in speaking of Rembrandt, may 
fairly be applied to his own individual 
case—** If ever he had a master, he 
had no followers. England was not 
made to comprehend his power.” 

In thus somewhat reluctantly ad- 
mitting the danger of his practical ex 
ample, as it may regard the success of 
the youthful aspirant, it is by no means 
intended to convey the idea that, in 
other respects, he may not be safely 
relied on as a sure and faithful guide 
through all the difficulties of an are 
duous and laborious profession. His 
Lectures on Painting, and his Notes 
upon Pilkington, form an imperisha- 
ble monument of the depth of his in- 
formation, and of the subtlety and 
profundity of his critical powers ; 
while the bold and adventurous spirit 
in which he dives to the first princi- 
ples of his art—the sagacity he dis- 
plays in selecting and arranging the 
essential qualities of its most eminent 
professors and schools ; and the ner- 
vous and commonly correct language 
in which he conveys his luminous and 
vigorous ideas, all combine in raising 
him to a degree of distinction, as a 
teacher, in the various provinces of 
the profession, which has been rare- 
ly, if ever, reached by any instructor 
on the subject. His criticisms on in- 
dividual pictures, and his remarks in 
general, may be studied with pleasure 
and advantage, even by the most ac~ 
complished artists ; and indeed it may 
be considered that the main error of 
his discourses lies in their being better 
adapted to persons of such a descrip« 
tion, than for that portion of his aue 
dience to which they were more ime 
mediately addressed. As the nature of 
the subjects treated of in these lectures 
precludes the probability of their often 
falling under the eye of the general 
reader, it may not be amiss, in some 
justification of the nearly unqualified 
praise with which they have been no» 
ticed, to select, from the third dis 
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course, the following powerful com- 
mentary on the great work of Michael 
Angelo in the Sistine Chapel. Speak- 
ing of this “‘ sublime cycle,” he adds, 

“ Let me fix your attention for a few 
moments on the power it displays in the 
single figures of the Prophets, those or- 
gans of embodied sentiment. Their ex- 
pression and attitude, whilst it exhibits 
the unequivocal marks of inspired con- 
templation in all ; and with equal variety, 
energy, and delicacy, stamps character on 
each ; exhibits in the occupation of the 
present moment, the traces of the past, 
and hints of the future. Isaiah, the image 
of Inspiration, sublime and lofty, with an 
attitude expressive of the sacred trance in 
which meditation on the Messiah had 
immersed him, starts at the voice of an 
attendant genius, who seems to pro- 
nounce the words, ** To us a child is 
born ; to us a son is given.”” Daniel, 
the humbler image of eager Diligence, 
transcribes from a volume held by a strip- 
ling, with a gesture natural to those who, 
absorbed in the progress of their subject, 
are heedless of convenience. His posture 
shows that. he had inspected the volume 
from which now he is turned, and shall 
return to it immediately. Zechariah per- 
sonifies Consideration ; he has read, and 
ponders on what he reads. Inquiry moves 
in the dignified activity of Joel. Hasten- 
ing to open a sacred scroll, and to com- 
pare the Scriptures with each other, Eze- 
kiel, the fervid feature of Fancy, the seer 
of resurrection, represented as on the field 
strewn with the bones of the dead, points 
downward and asks, ‘ Can these bones 
live ?? The attendant angel, borne on 
the wind that agitates his locks and the 
prophet’s vestments, with raised arm and 
finger, pronounces, ‘ They shall rise.’ 
Last, Jeremiah, subdued by Grief, and ex- 
hausted by lamentation, sinks in silent 
woe over the ruins of Jerusalem.” 


It has been already mentioned, that 
Mr Fuseli occupied the Professor’s 
chair, with a trifling interruption 
merely, from the period of his first 
election, till his decease. During that 
short interval, from causes it is unne- 
cessary to detail, he was succeeded in 
the office by the late Mr Opie, a man 
of great original genius, sound intel- 
lect, and consummate judgment in his 
art. Unfortunately, it was the lot of 
this eminent artist to retain the situa- 
tion he was so well qualified to adorn, 
for a brief period only, when death 
suddenly terminated his career. But 
it may not be uninteresting to give, in 
his own words, his recorded opinion of 
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the merits of his distinguished prede- 


cessor. His first lecture, delivered at 
the Royal Academy in 1807, com. 
mences with the following passage :— 

“ GENTLEMEN,—If the difficulties ot 
your Professor’s task have always been 
at Jeast equal to the honour of his situa- 
tion, they must surely, at present, be al- 
lowed to preponderate considerably, by 
his having to come after one to whom all 
sources of knowledge were open ; who, 
to a mass of well-digested materials, 
possessed by none but himself, joined an 
imagination capable of illustrating and 
enlivening the driest subject, and placing 
it in the most various and striking points 
of view; and the force of whose elo- 
quence must have made an indelible im- 
pression on all who ever had the plea- 
sure of hearing him.” 


In a subsequent part of the same 
lecture, Mr Opie, in adverting to the 
great work of Michael Angelo, again 
remarks— 

“ Of the magnificence of this plan, as 
you have lately heard it explained, with 
unparalleled ingenuity and inimitable 
eloquence, in a way, in short, that sets 
the commentator on a level with his au- 
thor, I shall say nothing.” 


With these observations, derived 
from so distinguished and competent 
an authority, it may be as well to 
close the professional character of the 
subject of this memoir, and, in con 
clusion, to give a short sketch of those 
qualities which more immediately de- 
noted the man. 

To a genius and capacity of the first 
order, Mr Fuseli joined a steady pers 
severance in the objects of his pur- 
suit, which appeared ill to accord with 
the ardour of his feelings, and the 
stormy passions of his soul. Quick in 
his temper, strong but not lasting in 
his resentments, warm in his friend- 
ship, amiable in his natural disposi« 
tion, but occasionally harsh and petu- 
lant in his manner, he seemed to com- 
bine, in one individual, the most jar- 
ring and irreconcilable elements. His 
ambition, the “ glorious fault” of 
great and ardent minds, was alone con« 
sistent and stationary, and formed the 
attractive centre to which all the sub- 
ordinate features of his character un- 
deviatingly pointed. In literature and 
in conversation, in friendship and in 
love, though far from being tinged 
with the mean and grovelling vice of 
envy, he could very ill brook a rival 
or a superior ; and when forestalled 
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or foiled in obtaining the post of emi- 
nence, his proud spirit scorned to con- 
tend for a secondary station, but, re- 
tiring within itself, watched, with 
eagle eye, the golden opportunity of 
regaining its ascendency. It was not, 
however, in the mingled society of the 
world that his character always appear- 
ed in its most attractive point of view. 
To form a correct notion of his esti- 
mable qualities, it was necessary to be 
introduced to the simple and unosten- 
tatious scenes of his domestic retire- 
ment ; where, emancipated from the 
ordinary restraints of life, his whole 
soul was poured forth with a reckless 
prodigality, that at once captivated 
the heart and enlightened the under- 
standing. Those alone who have en- 
joyed his society on such occasions, 
can form a true estimate of the natu- 
ral excellence of his disposition, and 
of the inexhaustible resources of his 
genius. In private life he was an af- 
fectionate husband, a kind relative, a 
considerate master, and a warm and 
steady friend. In his attachments, in- 
deed, his feelings were almost pain- 
fully acute, as the following incident 
will fully testify :—An old friend of 
his, though a much younger man, ha- 
ving been induced, from some unto- 
ward events, to form the design of re- 
tiring to a remote part of the king 
dom, accidentally calling upon him, 
and alluding to the circumstances of 
his situation, the idea instantly flash- 
ed across Fuseli’s mind, that his friend 
had come to take a final leave. In 
the simple and almost infantile warmth 
of his affection, he caught hold of his 
hand, exclaiming, in a faltering voice, 
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** You have come to bid me adieu? 
I shall never see you again? Oh, do 
not say it is the last time I shall see 
you—Give me your word of honour 
that it shall not be the last ;” and as 
he locked his aged hand in his friend’s, 
‘* the old man’s tears ran down like 
rain.” It was with great difficulty that 
he could be pacified, by assuring him 
of his mistake ; and a change taking 
place in his friend’s affairs, his inten- 
tion of retiring was relinquished, and 
he was thus spared the pain of a 
parting, till death deprived him of his 
early and venerable friend. 

Mr Fuseli was in stature below the 
middle size ; his limbs were well pro- 
emg his joints firmly knit, and 

is whole frame so constructed as to 
promise a degree of longevity greatly 
exceeding the limits ordinarily allot- 
ted to human life. His countenance 
and features, though not regularly 
handsome, were grand and full of in- 
tellect ; and his large and full grey 
eyes, in particular, expressed, with a 
flexibility and strength rarely to be 
met with, the ever-varying emotions 
of his soul. His constitution was na- 
turally strong and excellent, few men 
having passed through life with a more 
uninterrupted enjoyment of health ; 
and when he at length sunk into the 
arms of death, it arose from no speci« 
fic malady, but from the simultaneous 
decay of all his bodily powers. His 
mental faculties continued unimpaired 
to the last, and he met his dissolution 
with that cheerfulness and fortitude, 
which in the trying hour commonly 
attend on the man of reflection and 
true piety. 
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Tuoucu we are not of that number 
who regard the principles of Cookery 
as more immediately influential on 
the happiness of man, than the rules 
of civil polity by which his property 
and freedom are protected, we are de- 
cidedly of this opinion, that a good 
dinner is preferable to a bad one. We 
have regaled ourselves on the eminent 
chefs dwuvres of Very and Beauvil- 
liers, of the Boulevards and the Pa- 
lais Royal—we have enjoyed the stri- 
king peculiarities of the Fréres Proven- 
¢aux, and the choicest performances 
of the Rocher de Cancale—we have 
eaten freely and profusely of the deli- 


cacies of the piquant M. Chevet, and his 
rival M. Corcelet, as prepared at the 
tables of the most renowned Amphi- 
tryons of Paris. In London, we have 
made our round among the numerous 
dispensaries of luxury, both civic and 
occidental. Our destiny has intro- 
duced us into the sumptuous refecto- 
ries of the great—to the comfortable 
hospitality and generous cheer of the 
plain, old-fashioned, English gentle- 
man. We have been occasionally 
driven to endure, at the Restaurants 
of Leicester Square, the coxcombry of 
callow travellers, all mawkish as they 
are with affectation of their new ac- 
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quirements in gastronomy; and we 
unblushingly confess our occasional 
enjoyment of a steak at Simpson’s in 
the City, the last retreat of real unso- 
phisticated simple Cookery. Long 
may the Genius of the place afford 
protection to the primitive and an- 
cient art of our progenitors! It is 
there that, in our reverence for those 
good old culinary laws, we share the 
generous enthusiasm of Blackstone, 
and repeat with him the dying words 
of the illustrious Father Paul Sarpi— 
“‘ Esto perpetua!” We declare, in 
spite of all the formidable bans and 
fulminations of the bigotted gourmand 
of foreign countries, that our enviable 
and much-envied island can put forth, 
in general, a better article abstractly 
than the continental kingdoms ; and 
that, in a multitude of instances, the 
sovereign piquance of exotic cooker 
can be confronted, by the skilful in the 
art of British Epicurism, with works 
as glorious and triumphant, and of 
more distinct sapidity, than those 
which emanate from the magicians of 
the foreign Comus. 

Before we enter heartily upon the 
subject of our intended observations, 
we shall not improperly dispose of the 
objections which hypocrisy and vulgar 
cant have raised against the entertain- 
ment of a gastronomic thesis ; and our 
first remark will most effectually re- 
fute the only point of inculpation (if 

int at all there be worth controverting 
in reproaches of such simulated good- 
ness) which is this: we fully compre- 
hend, appreciate, and avow the wide ir- 
reconcilable distinction between Epi- 
curism and the object of its sensual 
horror—Gluttony. That indispensable 
difference professed, it is in vain to 
clamour against the elegant discrimi- 
nations of the learned palate, by re- 
proaches levelled at the idolatry of 
belly- gods, and strengthened by allu- 
sion to Egyptian flesh-pots. Plain 
reason (Epicurean and sensual, it is 
true,) but still good, rational, and in- 
telligible causes, pleasures, and ef- 
fects, sustain the credit of the culinar 
dissertator, and place him, if his tas 
be adequately done, amongst the most 
agreeable contributors to individual 
happiness ; indeed, as a blessing to 
society at large. It is, therefore, worse 
than idle to revile so kind a benefac- 
tor to his species, 

As if the luxury of modern times 
were inadmissible, unless allowed by 
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the example of antiquity, it has been 
gravely urged, that the illustrious 
sages of those days condemned the 
growing cost of Greek and Roman 
entertainments. ‘The tenets of a few 
philosophers must not be taken as the 
standard of a national autonomy ; and 
we question if a thousand instances of 
antique frugality, however well ate 
tested, would inspire a modern, con- 
versant with comfortable Cookery, to 
emulate their primitive and simple 
virtue. But notions widely distant 
from the truth prevail regarding an« 
cient Epicurism. We shall, there« 
fore, offer a remark or two regarding 
them. 

The luxury of the philosophers of 
Athens and of Rome was generally 
the effect of chaste and intellectual 
refinement ; and the gross debauch- 
eries recorded of their sensual contem- 
poraries are referable to anything but 
the examples or the doctrine of the 
real followers of Epicurus. A vast 
aspiring disposition was the character 
of ancient Rome. The strongest evi- 
dence of her triumphant luxury is 
found in the frequent repetition of her 
sumptuary decrees ; a part of which 
regarded the quantity, and part the 
charges of consumption ; viz. the Or- 
chian, Fannian, and Didian laws, the 
last of which extends its penalties, 
not only to the hosts who gave, but to 
the guests who partook of, cost] 
feasts. The law of Crassus recited, 
and attempted to enforce, the objects 
entertained by C. Fannius, restrained 
the daily consumption of dry and salt- 
ed meat, but gave unbounded liberty 
of the use of fruits or vegetables of 
the native soil. Lepidus and Antius 
Restio legislated in the self-same spi- 
rit; the Julian law was similar in its 
designs ; Macrobius and Agellius oc- 
casionally dwelt on the particulars of 
these edicts. The Athenian laws re- 
specting entertainments were compa- 
ratively few ; and considering the dif- 
ficulty, amounting almost to impossi- 
bility, of the execution of such inqui- 
sitorial, and therefore impolitic, enact- 
ments, the superiority of Attic wis- 
dom is remarkable, if we contrast it 
with the legislative mania which pres 
vailed at Rome, without producing 


any adequate result. That the sterner 

genius of some frugal minds was bent 

on the repression of luxurious expense 

is altogether undeniable: but the se- 

quel of the legislative acts of Rome 
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displays the utter inutility of prohi- 
bition on the manners of a nation, 
borne by conquest, commerce, wealth, 
and knowledge, to their inseparable 
consequences, splendour, luxury, and 
sensual refinement. The purity of 
Greek and Roman sentiment survived 
by centuries the strength of stoical 
example ; the precepts of a stern mo- 
rality were honoure1, if not obeyed, 
by the votaries of pleasure, from which 
it could only be inferred, that they 
esteemed the wisdom they did not ex 
emplify ; at the same time, let it be 
remembered, that while some rare in- 
stances of primitive austerity rebuked 
a degenerate submission to the lures of 
bodily indulgence, the philosophy of 
Epicurus taught a doctrine of refine- 
ment, unfortunately interpretable (or 
at least interpreted) into sanctions of 
unbounded sensuality. In ascertain- 
ing the real predilection of those in- 
tellectual beings, to whose precept or 
example we so reverently appeal, we 
must distinguish between the lavish 
prodigality of gluttonous excess, the 
rsimonious dogmas of austere phi- 
osophers, and the agreeable and easy 
lives of others equally illustrious, who 
found the zest of mortal pleasure ina 
bland felicitation of the senses, and 
the innocent and charming intercourse 
_of mental excellence. The chief apos- 


“ tle of the depravation of that doctrine 


was one Catius, indignantly called 
Sophist by Quinctilian, Cicero, and 
Horace, because, by his perversion of 
the principles of Epicurus, he trans« 
formed that sage’s exhortations to fe- 
licity into tenets of corporeal debauch 
—into the loathsome extremities of 
gluttony and drunkenness—excesses 
which to the Athenian mind of Epi- 
curus, were abominations—both as he 
regarded their ignominious immorali- 
ty, and beheld as a philosophic gour- 
mand, their fatal influence on the con 
tinuous powers of enjoyment. The 
principles of Epicurus were likely to 
produce a Horace or Ofellus ; those 
of Catius, a Vitellius or a Phagon. 
Epicurus was, in truth, a very well- 
bred gentleman, whose taste was 
founded on a vivid temperament and 
delicate perceptions ; and if there were 
a species of the culinary art for which 
his predilection was decidedly ex- 
pressed, it would appear from Diocles, 
that the reputed patron of all luxury 
especially approved a cutsine like the 
English, given to the savoury prepa< 
VoL. XXIII. 
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ration of wholesome simplicity—of 
which anon. 

The predications of Aristi 
might indeed have been produced as 
sanctions of licentious pleasure. He 
was like some noted gourmands of the 
present day. There was something 
extraordinarily anticipative of futurie 
ty in the type of his worldly and sa 
gacious mind. He was among the 
first of old philosophers, who, utter~ 
ing the doctrines of corporeal indul- | 
gence, revealed, and blushed not to 
reveal, the “ amor nummi;” for he 
openly received the compensations of 
his scholars. 

Like the lions of our present day,’ 
his culinary taste and repartee had 
placed him at the tables of the great. 
He was esteemed by Denys, the Sici- 
lian tyrant, for his skill in sauces and 
ragouts. The chef of that luxurious 
king received the protocol of dinner 
from the very hands of Aristippus, 
the piquance of whose wit was but 
the counterpart of his gastronomy; 
and had the famous Cyrenean lived 
in these our hospitable times, he would 
have formed the very perfect — 
designed by the incomparable Peri- 
gord, as the urbane and lively para 
site adapted to the salle of an Amphi- 
tryon of Paris. 

The joyous Anacreon, whose Ionian 
luxuriance still lives in all the fresh- 
ness of immortal beauty—the volupe 
tuous Alcibiades, the disciple of So- 
crates, the Olympic victor, one of the 
most patriotic and valiant of the 
Greeks, whose illustrious actions de« 
lighted Plutarch, and inspired with 
more than usual elegance the glow= 
ing Nepos—Aristippus, already men= 
tioned, are names enough indeed to 
celebrate a system—but these lovers 
of delicious ease and rapturous aban- 
donment anticipated, long ere the 
Avatar of Epicurus, the system of 
exuberant fruition, which has been 
unduly ascribed to his origination, 
and is with equal impropriety ascri< 
bed to his adoption. 

When we find among the genuine 
disciples of Epicurus the philosophic 
Lucretius, the urbane and courteous 
Horace, the elegant and versatile 
Ovid, the amatory and pathetic triad, 
Catullus, Propertius, and Tibullus— 
Mecenas, Bassus, Macer, Gallus, we 
must estimate, if not their morals,:at 
least their manners, by their minds, 
and the ears construction of 
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their social circle ; we must reject an 
opinion, which would fix on them 
the stain of gluttonous enormity, and 
ascribe to their Epicurism the critical 
a sp of discernment, fastidious 
ice, and moderation. 

. Ars coquinaria,” says Cornelius 
Agrippa of Nettesheym ; “ percom- 
moda est, nec inhonesta, si modo dis- 
cretionis limites non egrediatur.” Our 
doctrine this to an iota. What the li- 
mits of discretion are, the wisdom of 
@ polished age must ascertain. He 
proceeds to say, that, under that re- 
striction, the chief and most abstemi- 
ous men of olden times were not asha- 
med (non erubescerent) to treat on 
cookery, on sauce, and food. Among 
the Greeks, Cornelius enumerates 
Pantaleon, Mithecus, Epiricus, Zo- 
phon, Egesippus, Pazanius, Epenetus, 
Heraclides Syracusanus, Tyndaricus 
Sicyonius, Symonactides Chius, Glau- 
cus Locrensis.—Cato, Varro, Colum- 
ella, and Apicius, thought it not un- 
worthy of the Roman name to offer 
observations on an art so intimately 
coupled ‘‘ with the bosoms and the 
business of ordinary men ;” and Pla- 
tina, in the twilight of the 15th cen- 
tury, composed a dissertation on the 
science of the kitchen, which elicited 
the well-known happy epigram of 
Sannazarius. So far it is evident, 
that Epicurism, in the ancient times, 
was less the passion of a barbarous 
voracity, than the exquisite refine- 
ment of the progress of Gastronomy. 
This the wre of research will > 
cognise in all the stages of its growth, 
from the rude grills of the heroic age, 
to my age epoch of its excellence, 
when the voluptuous Apicius gave the 
world the scientific lucubrations, on 
which Humelbergius, Martin Lister, 
and contemporary commentators, have 
bestowed their learned labours. Se- 
neca and Pliny have senselessly revi- 
led this benefactor of his species. Hie- 
ronymus and Musonius have as idly 
echoed their reproaches. 

The frugal disci line of Varro, and 
the sententious eloquence of Euri- 
pides, are cited by Aulus Gellius, in 
reprehension of the then prevailing 
fondness for exotic delicacy. No un- 
common affectation among philoso- 
phers of old of that superiority of 
virtue, so esteemed among the hea- 
then, the honourable triumph over self. 
Sages may indeed appeal to the auto- 
nomy.of early times, and their reflec« 
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tions may support the argument, that 
human life is quite endurable, nay, 
happy, without the aid of luxuries, 
which are presently so highly prized. 
But let it be remembered here, that 
luxuries are ascertained by relative 
considerations. The luxuries of the 
raost sumptuous Brahminical repast 
would be a régime fumédlique to those 
accustomed to the “ epule opipare” 
of the Seftonian board; and the 
homely plenteousness of English yeo~ 
men would be delicate and scanty fare 
among the mighty Trenchermen who 
dwell on the Missouri, or Ohio. 

The clamour of censorious frugali- 
ty was heard throughout the grave 
society of Rome, and Seneca indig« 
nantly remarked, that in the same 
city, from which formerly philoso« 
phers, the corruptors of youth, were 
ordered to depart, Apicius was allow- 
ed to taint the very age by the pro- 
fession of his luxurious science. Yet 
the wise and wealthy ate their sup- 

rs after the prescription of that cu- 

inary magnate ; and while morality 
was read by all the rising generation, 
the luxurious fathers revelled in do- 
mestic and exotic delicacy. A Samian 
peacock, Fhrygian land-rails, snipes, 
aud woodcocks, Melian cranes, an 
Ambracian kid, the Chalcedonian 
tunny fish, Tartessian hippocras, the 
cod of Pessinus, Tarentum oysters, 
Chian crabs, or shell-fish, the Rho- 
dian helops, Cilician char, Tatian nuts, 
Egyptian dates, and Spanish ches- 
nuts, with a thousand other dainty 
excellencies, were highly prized by 
the gourmands of the immortal city. 
But while we are desirous of protect- 
ing Epicurism from illiberal aspersion, 
we willingly abandon gluttony to con- 
dign reproach. The monstrous bru- 
talities of antiquity surpass the bounds 
of our belief ; indeed, there are some 
instances of gross edacity on record, 
which (if we admit them) must go 
far to prove a wide organic difference 
between the ancient and the modern 
conformation of the human frame. 

Atheneus tells us, there was a wo- 
man of Alexandria who could eat twelve 
pounds of solid meat, a still greater 
weight of bread ; and who could drink 
above a gallon of wine. Julius Capi- 
tolinus states, that the Emperor Maxi- 
min often, in one day, drank off an 
Amphora, a measure somewhat larger 
than eight English gallons. The same 
emperor, he says, could demolish 40lbs. 
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of meat, a quantity which Cordus has 
increased to sixty. 

Flavius Vopiscus, in his history of 
Aurelian, mentions the delight that 
emperor received from the buffoonery 
of mummers ; and that one of them, a 
certain Phagon, on some occasion ate, 
in the imperial presence, a whole boar, 
100 loaves, a wether sheep, and a young 
porker ; that he drank in a proportion- 
ate enormity, and performed his pota- 
tions ‘‘ through a funnel applied to his 
mouth,” “ infundibulo ori apposito.” 
Capitolinus, in his life of Clodius Al- 
binus, says, that Cordus charges him 
with gluttony, (a subject, by the way, 
which it appears that author much af- 
fected. ) The quantity of fruits that 
emperor is said to have devoured, ex- 
ceeds belief. He was wont to eat, when 
hungry, five hundred figs of the deli- 
cious species which the Greeks called 
Callistruthian, one hundred Campa- 
nian peaches, ten Ostian melons, and 
twenty pounds of Lavicanian grapes ; 
to which he would occasionally add, 
a hundred beccaficos, and 400 oysters, 
a performance which would puzzle the 
heroic enterprise that glows in Arling- 
ton street, or Whitehall place. Old 
Ugaccio Fagiolano boasted at table, 
when in exile at Verona, that, as a 
young man, he had often eaten, at one 
supper, four fatted capons, and as 
many partridges, the roast hind-quar- 
ters of a kid, and a stuffed breast of 
veal, independently of a variety of 
salted meats, &c. There was one in 
the days of Maximilian Cesar, who 
devoured, at one time, a whole calf 
and a whole sheep, uncooked; and 
Suidergillius, Duke of Lithuania, was 
accustomed to spend six hours at his 
supper, which seldom was composed 
of less than 130 dishes. 

It behoves us now to observe, that, 
regarding the productions of M. Ude 
and M. Jarrin (of whom anon) as li- 
terary efforts, they immeasurably 
transcend the homeliness of our re- 
spected countrywoman, Mrs Glasse, 
whose humility of diction shrinks into 
minute dimensions before the copious 
grandiloquence which M. Ude and 
M. Jarrin have brought to the dis- 
cussion of their respective themes. We 
are assured by M. Ude, that “ the 
present author would not have in- 
creased the existing mass of works on 
his science, had it not appeared to him 
that no preceding one resembled his 
own in design ; and that even the sub- 
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jects, to which former writers have 
directed their attention, have not, im 
their hands, been treated with any« 
thing of the tact, which, in cookery, 
perhaps more than in any other art, 
is requisite.” 

“It is the intent of this work to 


convey,” says the preface of M. Ude,. 


‘* by rules deduced from a combina- 
tion of theoretical science, and 

tical experience, a knowledge of the 
science of French cookery ;” “ there 
are cooks and cooks, as there are paint» 
ers and painters,” says M. Ude, in the 
warmth of his professional enthusiasm, 
** but the difficulty lies in finding the 
perfect one.” He complains, in no or 
dinary strain, of the parsimony, by 
which the aspiring genius of cookery 
is circumscribed, and sensibly laments 
that misapplied frugality has destined 
to the shade of vulgar operations ta~ 
lents, which, if fostered by the beams 
of liberal profusion, would have glo- 
rified their possessors among the li- 
ving testimonies of their grandeur. 
There is in M. Ude an apostolic eare 
nestness, which sensibly enforces his 
expressed conviction ; a zeal of more 
than ordinary fervour, which attests 
the depth of his individual eviction, 
and extensively affects the solicited 
comprehension of his reader. It is 
gravely advanced by our culipary Co- 
rypheus, that the honours of the 
cuisine, unlike the glories of Parnas- 
sus, of the bar, of the senate, or the 
field—the chisel or the pencil—are at- 
tainable by slow gradations, by the 
tardy dispensations of vigilance and 
labour, of unremitting scrutiny, ofex- 
ercised discrimination, and authenti- 
cated experiment. The gladsome sea 
son of juvenility may embrace in its 
phenomena a Wellington, a Byron, a 
Pitt ; Harlowes and Wilkies may arise 
at once inspired and competent; a 
youthful Lough may emulate the 
grandeur of Canova ; but the noblest 
niche in the temple of culinary fame 
must be approached by elemental Ty- 
ronism, by rudimental study, by ela- 
borate research, by chemical P cian- 
cy, andelongated experience ; by fi ‘ 
ship with artists of well-e: celebri- 
ty, and the superadded, the indispensa- 
ble circumstance, of a genius peculiarly 
apposite. M. Ude diffuses an - 
ive dignity over aught connected with 
his unique vocation. He has made-his 
disquisition on the art of cookery the 
vehicle for moral aphorisms, and has 
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occasionally edified the mind in his 
approaches to the felicitation of the 
stomach ; he has denuded the culinary 
genius of its servile garb, and clothed 
it in the guise of a commanding 
science ; he has substituted terms of 
elegance and technicality, for those of 
sordid common-place appellatives, and 
has reformed a diction inveterately vul- 
gar, by the exemplary application of 
a style replete with comity and point. 
*€ Cookery,” saith Professor Ude, “ is 
an art which requires much time, in- 
telligence, and activity, to be acquired 
in its perfection. Every man is not 
born with the qualifications necessary 
to constitute a good cook * * * * mu- 
sic, dancing, fencing, painting, and 
mechanics in general, possess profes- 
sors under 20 years of age, whereas, 
in the first line of cookery, preeminence 
never occurs under 30; we see daily, 
at concerts and academies, young men 
and women who display the greatest 
abilities ; but in our line, nothing but 
the most consummate experience can 
elevate a man to the rank of chief 
professor ! !” 

** What science demands more stu- 
dy than cookery?” inquires Professor 
Ude ; oe difficult as is, in his opi- 
nion, the attainment of perfection in 
his art, he points, in the spirit of un- 
conquerable hope, to the garlands of 
renown that blossom in the hand of 
time ; and mentions, in no inapposite 
strain, the confidence which cleanli- 
ness, sobriety, activity, and intelli- 
gence engender, and which, as is evi- 
dent from M. Ude’s pretensions, so 
essentially resides in the culinary bo- 
som. M. Ude is fruitful, when inci- 
dentally allowed to be so, in moral 
predication. If he values the honours 
of his vocation, he utters a reproof to 
pride—‘“‘ Be not so inconsiderate] 
proud of it, as to treat any one with 
disdain—a practice too common among 
persons in place.” In the self-same 
tone of moderation, he continues to 
enforce the doctrines of fidelity and 
precision ; to advert to the occasion- 
al anticipation of the Amphitryon’s 
wishes ; to the seasonable supplement 
to his imperfect memory—in short, 
to detail the various qualities which 
constitute, in that assemblage, the 
 ipsus peritissimus culine”—the hero 
of the Home department. Nor is M. 


Ude beyond the influence of politics ; 
axioms of popular liberalism, appa- 
rently derived from his abode in the 
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whig kitchen of Lord Sefton, inspire 
the gastronomic minister with all the 
wantonness of innovation. He breathes 
the very sentiment of stipendiary jour- 
nalists, with the facility and impu- 
dence, though with twenty times told 


the sincerity, of whiggery. ‘‘ Were 
you even the best cook in the world,” 
says M. Ude, “if you are obstinate in 
pursuing your old routine, without 
seeking to please those who employ 
you, you will merely exist, without 
acquiring either consideration, repu- 
tation, or fortune.” Nothing can more 
sensibly impress the recollection of a 
gastronome, or of him who would 
become such, than the electric fire 
with which our well-beloved Eustache 
emits a golden maxim—* On a good 
first broth, and good sauce, you must 
depend for good cookery.” A sterling 
fact, which pops from the didaetic art- 
ist, in the middle of a dissertation on 
the merits of culinary neatness. Again 
— He who likes not cookery himself 
never can be a good cook.—Sauces are 
the soul of cookery.” M. Ude can 
illustrate, as well as he can edify— 
‘* Seasoning is in dookery what chords 
are in music; the best instrument in 
the hands of the best professor, with- 
out its being in tune, is insipid.” Nor 
has our Apician artist failed to recog 
nise, in the results of his vocation, 
the infinite variety of pleasure and 
advantage which he deems decidedly 
ascribable to generous reflection. He 
unites, with the foresight of a physio- 
logist, the joyous anticipations of a 
voluptuary, and gladdens on the con- 
templation of enjoyments, which dis~ 
arm the rancour of animosity, and 
conduce to the dominion of pleasura- 
ble repose. In language and in senti- 
ment completely Teian, M. Ude ob- 
serves, that cookery anticipates the 
wishes of “ amiable ladies and gentle- 
men ;” that by it ‘‘ their wants are 
satisfied, their minds and bodies are 
invigorated, and themselves qualified 
for the high delights of love, music, 
poetry, dancing, and other pleasures.” 
Assertions founded, doubtless, on the 
evidence of M. Ude’s experiments upon 
the gastric regions of Lord Sefton and 
Lord Holland, and that festive sena- 
tor, Sir George , who vowed, in 
his august capacity, his preference of 
duty to his dinner, and thereby added 
one more glory to the name of Whig 
and Warrender ! 

Thus far we have travelled with 
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our worthy and oo Louis Eus- 


tache Ude, through the elegant di- 
versity of his exuberant opinions ; we 
have no wish to ascribe to him the 
vanity of borrowed plumes, and there- 
fore shall not intimate our recogni- 
tion of the classic taste and genuine 
enthusiasm, which appear to us, both 
in the diction and the passion of 
his observations, to flow from a pa- 
trician pen incomparably qualified for 
epulary themes. Barring M. Ude’s 
pretensions to economy, which we 
consider a chef d’auvre in the art of 
hoaxing, there is much to be admi- 
red in his preliminary matter ; espe- 
cially his sensible remarks on mode- 
ration, that portion of his work which 
is invariably, deplorably, and igno- 
rantly dishonoured by certain of his 
great Mecenases. The doctrine of 
forbearance is elaborated in the apho- 
risms of Hippocrates, and taught (if 
not exemplified) by the esteemed phy- 
sicians of all nations—by Celsus, Ac- 
tuarius, and Avicenna—from Galen 
down to Abernethy ; upheld by the 
illustrious instances collated by Vale- 
rius, in his chapter on Frugality and 
Innocence, and in that on Abstinence 
and Chastity. These might have 
swollen the corpus physicum et morale 
of Professor Ude; but that transcen- 
dent cook, “ permagnus, gule titilla~ 
tionis artis perstudiosus nec non peri- 
tus,” at once practitioner and theorist, 
relies on the severe experience of the 
stomach and the palate for the casti- 
gation of excess, and the maintenance 
of a strict régime, as the only guaran 
tee of long and piquant pleasure. 

The Avatar of Confectionary was 
reserved for Mr Jarrin, an artist teem- 
ing with the boldness of Italian pro- 
jects, and the happiest powers of exe- 
cution ; who has found the means of 
incorporating, with the hitherto re- 
stricted duties of the patisseur, the 
noble works of painting, poesy, and 
architecture ; in short, of enlisting in 
the service of his art, all that is mag- 
nificent or beauteous in ingenious al- 
legory, in the history of heroes, in 
the triumphs or the woes of love, and 
all that is alluring in the expanded 
richness of external nature. 

Nor does M. Jarrin yield to M. 
Ude in his estimation of his import- 
ant calling ; the incipient paragraph 
of M. Jarrin’s preface, ascribes the 
excellence of his confectionery skill, to 
‘* the aid of modern chemistry” and 
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‘* the events of the French Revolue 
tion ;” an agreeable result to which 
we little thought so sanguinary and 
momentous an affliction could have 
possibly conduced. Yet so it is, and 
it will doubtless gratify the intellec- 
tual pride of curious speculation to 
learn from an Italian patisseur, that 
the “ arcana dulcia” of confectioner 
are referable to eras hitherto beheld 
with indignation and abhorrence, but 
of which the evil and the good, as in 
the present instance, are philosophi- 
cally shown in perfect equiponderance. 
** Recent publications being totally 
silent on matters of the first import- 
ance,” M. Jarrin was induced to sup- 
ply their deficiencies by the perfect 
formance, which we verily believe 
e has presented to the world ; for note 
withstanding our appreciation of the 
work of M. Ude, our candour com- 
pels us to pronounce that of M. Jarrin 
to be one of more originality, and in 
every other point of view, decidedly 
of equal excellence. Were we will- 
ing to dissert on the literary merits of 
‘© The Italian Confectioner,” we have 
ample instances at our command of 
the enthusiasm and rhetoric in which 
that work abounds ; to specify a few, 
let us first advert to the construction 
of an assiette montée, in which one 
solitary task, the artist is expected to 
disclose the skill of Michael Angelo, 
and of Vitruvius. What spacious no- 
tions of the patisseur’s acquirements 
and fertility are presented in the ge- 
neral observations on Biscuits; of 
which “ the goodness as well as ele- 
gance must depend on the skill, taste, 
and ingenuity of the artist, who will 
never be at a loss to invent new forms 
and combinations.” M. Jarrin, on the 
decoration of the table, deserves to be 
perused by those who wish to learn 
that ornamental art, and by those who 
are affected by the kindest sympathies 
of nature. It is a page devoted to art, 
to rapture, friendship, and ploration. 
It expands into the honourable eulogy 
of rival masters, and consecrates the 
fame of Messieurs Monprive, Lecee- 
lan and Cocard, who, in the opinion 
of M. Jarrin, have executed decora- 
tions for the table which will never 
be surpassed. But the genius of our 
author here, when he alludes to 
the desuetude of such embellishments 
in England, repines in language 
fraught with all the pathos of poetic 
valediction—* Farewell, then, fine 
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groups of allegorical subjects, tro- 
phies, country sports, landscapes, and 
mythological emblems!” exclaims he 
with a parting sigh, as deep and dole- 
ful as the fond lament of Hercules for 
Hylas. Again, who would suspect, 
on reading the subsequent citation, 
that it was classed, with other obser- 
vations, under the article of “‘ Gum 
Paste?” ‘* To make Gum Paste pro-~ 
perly, great care and dexterity, much 
tience, some knowledge of mytho- 
ogy, of history, and of the arts of 
modelling and design, are requisite ; 
qualifications seldom possessed by the 
mere pastry-cook.” In short, the vo- 
cation of M. Jarrin, as considered by 
that eminent Confectioner, is one 
which stands in need of various qua- 
lities ; to wit, in the completion of a 
Piece Montée,—‘‘ taste, design, fore- 
sight, neatness and activity, are all ne- 
cessary to the perfection of the same.” 
M. Jarrin is in fact the very prince 
of compotes, caramel, and comfits, un- 
rivalled in his doctrine of gum paste, 
and an invaluable guide on ices, bis- 
cuits, cakes, creams, drops and jel- 
lies ; the abundance of his lore ap- 
pears in his remarks on sugar gene- 
rally, and on the especial points of 
paste in its varieties ; on marmalades, 
and ratafias, syrups, prawlings, ma- 
caroons and wafers, spirits and pre- 
serves ; and though it were, of course, 
impossible to notice every individual 
masterpiece in so large a catalogue of 
exquisite prescriptions, we shall no- 
tice two or three, which seem to us of 
very high desert indeed among the 
merits of even M. Jarrin himself. 
Among the compotes, we should spe- 
cify the “‘ masked” as undeniable. The 
escubac and badiane, are faultless, 
nay sublime ; a coup of either would 
console the most unhappy dupe of 
joint-stock companies. ‘The apple- 
water ice, as ordered by our great in- 
structor is incomparable ; of his jellies, 
that of Venus and the Macedoine are 
deeds of pure perfection. To read his 
general instructions on the mixture of 
water ices, would regale you in the 
zenith of the dog-days ; and the stu- 
dent of his explicit manual, will soon 
attain the mystery of preparing in its 
glory that luxurious refrigerant, 
whereof, however, we should recom- 
mend him to be frugal, invariably to 
use it with the Sieur Jarrin’s Neapoli- 
tan biscuits, and if liable to spasm, to 
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conclude with one protecting coup of 
his unparalleled Vespitro. 

We have already alluded to the do- 
ric simplicity of Mrs Glasse, and fond- 
ly as we witness the flourish of exotic 
phraseology, and classic metaphor em- 
ployed by M. Ude and M. Jarrin, on 
their respective sciences, we certainly 
conceive the unambitious diction of 
our fair compatriote more adapted to 
the purposes, for which a book of 
cookery is given to the world, to wit, 
for the illumination of our cooks, on 
points of culinary difficulty. We here 
most conscientiously commend the 
plain expression of our worthy matron, 
and conceive that she has acted well 
and wisely, in postponing to the par- 
amount desert of being thoroughly 
intelligible, the less important work 
of dressing her didactic verities, in the 
glowing garb of eloquence and fancy. 

“If I have not wrote” saith Mrs 
Glasse, “ in the high polite style, I 
hope I shall be forgiven ; for my in« 
tention is to instruct the lower sort, 
and therefore must treat them in their 
own way. For example, when I bid 
them lard a fowl, if I should bid them 
lard with large /urdoons, they would 
not know what I meant ; but when I 
say they must lard with little pieces 
of bacon, they know what I mean ; 
so in many other things in cookery, 
the great cooks have such a high way 
of expressing themselves, that the poor 
girls are at a loss to know what they 
mean.” 

But Mrs Glasse possesses a peculiar 
merit, the merit of economy in all her 
various prescriptions ; an economy 
expressly proved by a comparison of 
the ingredients of her own receipts, 
and those employed by the ministers 
of Comus, in the French cuisine. To 
say the truth, our worthy matron sa- 
vours very highly of the national ab- 
horrence, with which the patriotism 
of our happy island was of old too li- 
berally tinctured, and if Mrs Glasse is, 
in the phrase of her professional di- 
rection, very clear and simple, she is 
certainly as plump and candid in her 
execration of exotic humbug. “ If 
gentlemen will have French cooks, 
they must pay for French tricks. A 
Frenchman in his own country, will 
dress a fine dinner of twenty dishes, 
and all genteel and pretty, for the ex- 
pense he will put an English lord to 
for dressing one dish. But then there 
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is the little petty profit. I have heard 
of a cook that used six pounds of but- 
ter to fry twelve eggs, when every- 
body knows, (that understands cook- 
ing,) that half a pound is full enough 
or more then need be used ; but then 
it would not be French. So much is 
the blind folly of this age, that they 
would rather be imposed on by a 
French booby, than give encourage- 
ment to a good English cook!” Mrs 
Glasse is by no means anxious to pro- 
pitiate the favour of French cooks, 
but somewhat coldly proposes to her 
attainment the approbation of her own 
fair sex. She reluctantly consents to 
give a Dutch or French denomination 
to any dish of indigenous production, 
but adds, with philosophic dryness, 
that names cannot affect the goodness 
or economy of cookery. We must also 
notice Mrs Glasse’s ‘‘ meddling in the 
physical way,” as she has given two 
receipts, one for the bite of a mad 
dog, and one decidedly of equal value, 
a remedy for what landing the 
homeliness of Mrs Glasse’s objects) we 
suppose she means as a domestic 
“© plague.” We venture to assert, that 
if her prescription on this point be ef- 
ficacious, we shall win the gratitude 
of many by this our late redemption 
of such a sovereign and comfortable 
nostrum. 

Having adverted at some length to 
the performances of M. Ude, of M. 
Jarrin, and of Mrs Glasse, having re 
galed our eyes, and tantalized our pen= 
chant by the perusal of M. Ude’s five 
admirable dinners, given as specimens 
of his purveyance, at the opening of 
his book, and having, with equal sa- 
tisfaction, looked into the bill of fare 
of Mrs Glasse, according to the calen- 
dar, we say most decidedly, if we pos- 
sessed the option of our table, we would 
dine with Mrs Glasse. M. Ude puts 
forth on one or two occasions a chef d’= 
@uvre far beyond the reach of our es« 
teemed compatriote ; but in the gene- 
ral arrangement of that worthy ma- 
tron, there is more to the approval of 
our palate, than in the multifarious re< 
finements of the illustrious M. Ude. 
In Mrs Glasse, there is quite sufficient 
merged in the glory of professional 
disguise, and not one solitary dish of 
palpable identity in all her catalogue 
of eatables, but bears the most au- 
thenticated honour of old and popular 

t. That there are many palates 
of 8 gout travaillé which dissent from 
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us, we do not doubt, but of one thing 
we are certain from our own obser va« 
tion, that many, though distinctly of 
our own prepossession, would blush 
to acknowledge so trite a predilection, 
and would coxcombically vote, at the 
dictation of fashion, in absolute op-. 
position to the workings of inherent 
preference. ‘ England,” said the fa- 
cetious Frenchman, “ is a country. 
with one sauce, and a hundred diffe« 
rent religions.” Let us admit the dif< 
ferent religions, but deny the restric 
tions on our sauce. It is the peculiar 
fitness of his condiments which ena~ 
bles the English bon vivant to regale 
himself with one good dish of whole~ 
some breed and education ; while the. 
absence of those indispensable quali- 
ties compels the artizans of Paris 
(and of France in general) to supply 
that gratification, by a profuse divers 
sity, which the fastidious and judicious 
John Bull enjoys in one incomparable 
solid, duly linked with its ordained 
appendages. 

That the paucity of our sauces is 
not so deplorable as the raillery of the 


French would have it seem, let the 


curious in gastronomy refer to the ex- 
plicit pages of our amiable Mrs Glasse ; 
let them critically scrutinize the con< 
stituents of every condiment com- 
mended by that judicious lady ; let 


them, afterwards, epply to them the 


sovereign test, their effect and acqui- 
escence when taken with their primum 
mobile, and let them then declare, if 
ange can possibly transcend the prin-~ 
ciples of Mrs Glasse, as she applies 
them to the gusto of the English gour- 
mand. 

In the simple articles of fish and 
game, and in the culinary preparation 
of those articles, the English table 
standsimmeasurably above theFrench. 
The same may be affirmed of all plain 
joints ; especially of roasted joints. 
The soups of England are fairly on a 
par with those ot France, and in three 
especial instances most signally men 
rior, to wit, green pea and turtlé; 
and, though disparaged by so humble 
an appellative, our mutton broth, that 
exquisite, assuaging, nutrimental lux- 
ury, the essence of flesh, herb, and 
vegetable, which is as grateful to the 
palate of the epicure, as salutary to 
the system of the invalid or convales- 
cent. Let us here assert, too, our pre= 
tensions generally to the merit of our 
hashes ; beef and mutton, and ¢alves’. 
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head. Yes, let the expatriated cox- 
comb, whom his travels and ‘his af- 
fectation have disqualified for liking 
of a domestic excellence, indulge his 
sneer ; but if properly and scientifi- 
cally managed, nothing in the wide 
and piquant range of gastronomic cu- 
riosity, excels those exquisite and an- 
tiquated productions of the English 
kitchen. But, admitting that the vast 
advantages which we have just enu- 
merated, are not sufficient to equalise 
the English table with that of our 
gormandizing neighbours ; let us turn 
to the illustrious chapter 5th of Mrs 
Glasse, there view her collops and her 
stews, her fricandeaus, and fricassees, 
her hashes and ragouts, her epigrams 
and broils, her metamorphosed joints, 
her simulated animals, her very tres- 
passes on Gallic Cookery ; (as early too 
as 1796, for such is the date of our 
edition ;) let us scrutinize these glo- 
rious varieties, and we shall find in 
them sufficient merit to expiate the 
offences she commits against some few 
points of Orthodoxy ; in particular, 
against the principles of pellaws, ke- 
bots, &c. which certainly, if made ac- 
cording to our matron’s recipe, might 
stir the indignant manes of Quin or 
Matthew Day, from their repose. 

It will still be borne in mind, when 
we uphold the sterling merits of the 
English kitchen, that we invariably 
suppose the highest possible degree of 
skill in the arrangement of our repast ; 
that we omit no solitary supplement 
(however small) which can contribute 
to such cunning combinations as re- 
sult in saporous felicity. Ask the most 
miserably ignorant slattern of all 
London, if she can cook a steak ; she 
tells you, “‘ Yes,” contemns your ad- 
monitions, and brings you up at last 
a strip of flesh, on one side black, and 
bloody on the other, that seems as it 
were torn from the unhappy flanks of 
a roasting victim of the Ashantees ; 
nay, in how many instances through- 
out all London, does one meet with 
what is truly, verily, and worthily a 
good rump steak? Not ten.—How 
many requisite considerations should 
precede the hope of such a piece of 
simple excellence ? The age, the coun- 
try, and the pasture of your beef ; an 
accurate certificate of its slaughter ; the 
peculiar cut of the rump ; (at least the 
fifth from the commencement ;) the 
nature of your fire, the construction 
and the dovetion of your gridiron ; 
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the choice of your shalot ; the master- 
ly precision of your oyster sauce, (if 
such a thing you use,) in which the 
essence of the simmered, but com- 
pletely penetrated, fish is thoroughly 
transfused throughout the well-pro- 
portioned liquid that involves it. Let 
no unholy hand profane with pepper 
—and better were it too, if salt were 
also interdicted from—your broiling 
steak. It is to be a work of doric 
plainness and propriety ; the gour- 
mand of experience has at command 
“* appliances and means to boot,” that 
might make it “ dinner for a King!” 
Quot homines, tot sententie. Where 
is your Quin, your Hervey, Burgess 
and Mogol? Where your walnut- 
ketchup ? Lambert’s only is legiti- 
mate. What! dost thou not warm 
each, before committed to the pure, 
hot, effluent gravy of your steak? 
which, once congealed, assails the pa- 
late with a fatal apathy, and nullifies 
the palatic susceptibility. Let the 
ambitious cook attempt to give per- 
fection to his steak by the appurte- 
nance of wafers, thin as the ranks of 
patriots, and crisp as courtiers’ oaths. 
Although the inexperienced gourmand 
should recoil, when he is told the mi- 
racle of pleasure must be found in the 
necromantic application of downright 
assafcetida. 

Here is indeed an article, which 
many cooks would fear to class among 
their list of esculents; but which, 
when governed by the genius of a 
chef, becomes a very mighty agent in 
the principle of savour. It is, in fact, 
the grand distinction of the Gastro- 
nome of modern times, to bring with- 
in the scope of human purposes, by 
the exertion of his skill, such viands 
as in the darkness of his art were ut- 
terly rejected by the gustation of un- 
learned purveyors. 

The fundamental rules of culinary 
practice are indeed attainable and ea 
sily applied ; but the high perfections 
of the art are only to be won by those 
who spurn the vulgar order of pre 
scription, inspired by a sublime auda- 
city. The chef whose mind confines 
its operations within the pale of actual 
discovery, who, daunted by the perils 
of transgression, fears to urge his 
triumph beyond the limits of accre- 
dited experiment, may doubtlessly 
avoid the mortifying failures of am- 
bition ; but he never can expect to 
shine as the immortal author of those 
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gastronomic works, which, replete 
with excellence and innocence, sur- 

the fascinations of the cup of 
Circe. His intimate acquaintance with 
the quality of herbs, the delicacy of 
his sensual perceptions, the happy ac- 
curacy of his fastidious palate, give 
the true gastronomist a sway as potent 
over the ingredients of his art as Obe- 
ron maintains among the world of 
spirits. His test works, effected 
by such faithful agents, result from 
acts, quick as ** the motion of swift 
thought,” Herein appears the gran- 
deur of the culinary sorcerer, the sub- 
tlety of his transcendent powers, the 


—_ of his mystery ; the very glory 
of his practice shines in the minute 
ness of his ministration—in the faci« 
lity and certainty with which, with 
trivial means, his amplest consumma< 
tions are achieved. A shred of tar- 
ragon—of onion—a modicum of gar 
lic—the slight infusion of some mystic 
condiment, communicates incompara- 
ble haut gout to a previously insipid 
mass ; the contributions of a master’s 
hand, like the electric touches of a 
Wilkie or a Sharpe, infuse an instant 
animation to objects of vapidity and 
dulness ; or, like the spark that fires 
the train of gunpowder, the astute ad- 
dition of the chef incessantly explodes 
into a general diffusion of vivid gusto. 
In illustrating our doctrine of the 
friandise of things prepared in the 
perfection of simplicity, we might 
multiply our instances to infinite va- 
riety ; but we shall confine ourselves 
to the production of one other case, 
in which it will be requisite to mani- 
fest no ordinary cast of prescience and 
election. Let the insensible barba- 
rian’s recipe be first received; the 
recipe of that indifferent being, who 
would eat his shoulder of mutton 
merely as a dog, because his hunger 
needed meat—mere meat. Be your 
sheep from Leicestershire or Lincoln 
—the Scotch black-faced, or Sussex 
Down—be it baked, or be it roasted, 
c'est égal!—If roasted, with the fat 
all purged away, and leaving nothing 
but the parched and bubbling skin 
that once contained it, taken down, 
some foul destroyer of the noblest gift 
of nature spreads a copious handful of 
salt upon the hissing joint, and ha- 
ving superadded some hot water, (proh 
ean /) sends you up, what common- 
y is called some gravy, with your 
meat ; a hideous pool of grease, and 
Vou, XXIII, 
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salt, and water ; the joint all sodden, 
and your dinner damned !! 

That sometimes 1s your mutton. 
See what now it should Look on 
this counterfeit presentment of two 
brothers ! The sheep shall, io the first 
place, have enjoyed the pastures of the 
sweet South Down of England, or the 
Border Cheviot hills. He shall have 
received his fate like Socrates, when 
cool, and in the evening—not in the 
fever of his blood, but when pre’ 
to die. “‘ Let it be roasted,” saith the 
oracular gourmand, with as imperious 
and inexorable a decree as the Median 
or Persian fiat. Till within an half 
hour of the culinary consummation, 
let a paste of a consistence exquisitely 
scientific shield the pinguid glories of 
the joint from the invading flame ; 
when, having reached the semi-horal 
point, denude the affluent treasure to 
theglowing element. Let nooutrageous 
hand attempt one solitary supplement 
to your incomparable joint; let no 
fantastic cook attempt to deluge your 
receiving dish with sauce ; let a sepa- 
rate vessel, the “ lanx profunda,” re« 
ceive the great appendage of your 
onion purée, being nought but that 
one vegetable concocted in the fellows 
ship of sympathizing cream ; let the 
purifying beet-root, sliced in alterna- 
tion with its friend, the Spanish onion, 
(previously parboiled,) present its 
gastronomic treasure to the skilful epi- 
cure—(the digestive onion obviates 
the difficulty of the beet;) let the 
choicest pickles, of the latest importa 
tion from the magazines of Mackay, 
Lambert, Bartovallé, Burgess, or Mo« 
rell, attend to do him office ; let the 
light performance of Léman be une 
mutilated at your hand ; let your party 
be of three ; then let your joint come 
frothing from the spit, its lively sure 
face sinking into savoury composure, 
like the subsiding wrath of little 
streams, that find in some adjacent 
nook a haven for their foam. We 
leave the vegetable kingdom at the 
option of the amateur—in which in- 
deed he will evince the subtilty of 
those refinements which compose the 
valuable secret of the savoir vivre.— 
We have designedly exemplified our 
doctrine in two as simple specimens 
of cookery, and its inseparable conse< 

uences, as all the homely catalogue of 

English eatables supplies—perform- 

ances which, in their day, received 

the rapturous devotion of his Grace 
4F 
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the Duke of Norfolk, and the memo- 
rable Mr Quin. So great, indeed, was 
Quin’s appreciation of the merits of 
the joint, on which we just observed, 
that he forbore, on two occasions of 
approaching death, to give the secret 
he had long retained, of the most pi- 

uant morceau of his *‘ honoured shoul 

er.” His gourmand friends, who 
looked to the inheritance of that su- 
preme opinion, implored in vain on 
the recurrence of a malady, which 
terminated fatally to that immortal 
epicure ; for, warned, as he had been, 
by two recoveries, he still believed in 
the possibility of a third ; and, there- 
fore, when pressed for his disclosure, 
with the assurance that his fate was 
passed beyond the help of his physi- 
cians, he stoutly answered, that ‘ the 
secret should die with him;” and, 
accordingly, he carried that arcanum 
to the grave, and made its comfort 
able possession the gladdening circum- 
stance that beamed upon his Eutha- 
nasia. 

The phlegmatic pedant will sardo- 
nically smile at such solicitudes as 
those we have adverted to; but sure- 
ly there is more achieved in further- 
ance of human happiness, by him who 
labours to give pleasure to a twofold 
act of ephemeral recurrence, than by 
him, who, studious of uncomfortable 
paradoxes, travails to detach mankind 
trom the bounties offered them by na- 
ture, and to render man, that being 
for whom the stores of Providence are 
munificently spread, indifferent to 
gifts which gratify his appetite, en- 
gage his ingenuity, and humanize his 
system of refection. He that is in- 
sensible to the advantages of ortho- 
dox gastronomy, is born unworthily 
within an age and country which the 
toils of genius have adapted to a dis- 
position more susceptible of gratitude 
—he is placed inappositely in the pale 
of life, where science has embraced the 
choicest of man’s great prerogatives, 
improvement in the art of living. 
Such a being would have dwelt as 
happily among ‘‘ uncooking” tribes, 
where, having spent his life in canni- 
bal repast, he should have met his 
death by strangulation from the cal- 
lous crudity of some superannuated 
victim, whom the tomahawk had 
mangled to regale the orgasm of his 
wild voracity. 

To instance the beneficial effects of 
cultivated gusto on the temper of man 
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kind, let us here advert to the hap- 
piest passages of our existence, in 
which we have been so frequently 
and joyously regaled with the intel- 
lectual and refectory resources of our 


dear friend Joe. We see that visage 
now before us, beaming with benign 
intelligence, and liberally flushed with 
the results of an incessant course of 
orthodox gastronomy. Observe that 
countenance, too kind to harbour 
an asperity, a while deprived of its 
conciliating smile, as doling out the 
doctrines of colonial jurisprudence, 
and castigating, with a meek rebuke, 
the hardihood of novel politics, he 
dwells with all the earnestness of ar- 
gument on problems of West Indian 
polity, or theorems of civil freedom. 
But see—in the tenor of his excellent 
discourse, the vivid glances of his eye 
are cast, like the lightning of the 
spheres, towards that door through 
which his daily sustenance is wout to 
follow the inspiring odours which an- 
nounce the glad approaches of refec- 
tion. Like the troubled waters of 
the sea, when their divinity extols 
his head above them, as the Man- 
tuan hath so exquisitely given it—my 
Joey’s brow is smoothed—a serene 
and smiling calm supplants the spirit 
of discussion, and the vast considera- 
tion of an Empire’s errors and offen- 
ces is abandoned at the savoury ap- 
pearance of our humble joint—asso- 
ciated, it is true, with all those appos 
site, those classical appurtenances, 
those minute but indispensable ap- 
pliances, which indicate the taste and 
science of the bon vivant, and elevate 
the abstract habit of vulgar sustenta~ 
tion to a work of elegant research, 
philosophy, and social interest. 
Health will always form a primary 
consideration with the philosophic 
gourmand, and his system of refection 
will as certainly couduce to its preser= 
vation as to the pleasure of his pa- 
late. We presuppose, in every one 
accustomed toa daily dinner, an ac- 
curate knowledge of the season, in 
which various meats are calculated to 
supply the tables of the bon vivant. 
Offences against the salutary princi- 
ple of seasonable food are of the very 
first enormity in the penal code of 
gourmandise. It betrays at once a 
brutal ignorance of physiology, the 
absence of discernment, a want of 
mere sagacity and instinct, a gross in- 
sensibility to excellence, and an un- 
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pat disregard of taste. Clean- 


iness and health can never be consult- 

ed certainly by any one imperfectly 
informed of the appropriate season of 
whatever forms a part of his repast. 
The earlier ages of the world regarded 
these distinctions with such serious 
gravity, that the “ unwholesome and 
unclean,” were interdicted from the 
vulgar use by sacred prohibitions, and 
were registered among the list of gross 
abominations in the holy canons of 
their creed. What should we think 
of one who ordered pork or steaks for 
dinner during the burning influence 
of Sirius, when lamb and venison can 
be had to soothe the yearnings of the 
stomach in that season of canicular 
oppression ? 

The rules of health are few and 
obvious, suggested by the tempera 
ment, and accurately framed on the 
results of individual experience. Re- 
mark what suits your constitution. 
Eat as much, but never more than 
you digest with perfect ease. You 
will learn the proper measure of your 
tood, by your sensations after your 
repast. If the spirits after dinner are 
active and elastic, you have eaten well 
and wisely; if, on the contrary, a 
heaviness and drowsiness succeeds 
your meal, in all probability you have 
overcharged the stomach, and im- 
peded the progress of digestion. Sup- 

er, if a late one, is an outrage on the 

uman frame; but if the dinner be 
the latest meal, and eaten at the hour 
of seven or eight, the best criterion of 
its influence will be found in the na- 
ture of your sleep, and the first sen- 
sations of the morrow. If your re- 
pose has been unbroken, light, and of 
its customary length, the inference is, 
that in your last night’s meal you 
satisfied the calls of Nature, and did 
not abuse her bounty. If, on the 
other hand, the sleep has been dis- 
turbed ; if you have been tossed with 
dreams of chasing bulls, of overturn- 
ing coaches ; if you see the semblance 
of our great arch-enemy the Devil, or 
his proxy, your attorney, or undergo 
the sudatory discipline of some in- 
exorable incubus—if the mouth be 
parched, tainted with bitterness or 
acrimony—if you feel disposed to 
much expectoration—these are ‘‘ con- 
firmations, strong as proofs of holy 
writ,” that you have yielded to temp- 
tations of excess, and have transcend- 
ed the salutary line of moderation. A 
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true gastronomist will studiously and 
firmly shun diversity of tood ;—fish 
and meat supply an ample meal ; bread 
should invariably be its grand foun- 
dation ;—his constitution must con- 
tro] his use and choice of vegetables ; 
for though the food afforded us by 
plants, as they produce such tempers 
ate humours, is more digestible than 
meat, yet should they be eschewed by 
certain temperaments. Habits of lae 
bour will sustain—perhaps require— 
the use of pure and wholesome beer ; 
water and good wine, or wine alone, 
agrees with almost every age and con- 
stitution. The individual tempera- 
ment once completely ascertained, the 
prudent gourmand will inform him- 
self of the peculiar properties of all 
things, edible and potable, that lie 
before him as his nourishment. A 
phlegmatic constitution, one that is 
choleric and bilious—a melancholy, 
dull one—a quick and sanguine eco- 
nomy—each requires a special regi« 
men. And how can man administer 
to his peculiarities of constitution, un- 
less he knows what aliments are acid, 
aromatic, alkaline, depleting, oily, in- 
vigorating, viscous, and saline? A 
perusal of the herbals, modern and 
antique, of the learned labours of such 
men as Rondeletius, Salvianus, Bello« 
nius, Nonnius, Lemery and Geoffroi, 
Nysten and Hoffman, will enable the 
gastronomist to connect, with the in- 
dulgence of his taste, a salutary pro- 
phylactic diet. With such reading, 
(at once amusing and instructive, ) 
aided by the special verities that an- 
nually teem from the Parisian press, 
the bon vivant, while he contributes 
to his sensuality, will simultaneously 
assist the constitution, by his know- 
ledge of the reigning principles in« 
herent in the food of his election. 
Let him penetrate the secrets of the 
vegetable kingduin, which extends so 
grand, so exquisite a panacea to the 
ailments of the human being. In the 
articles of his ephemeral consumption 
he may enlist emollients, aperitives, 
cephalics, diuretics, carminatives, hue 
mectives, and absorbents. When he 
ascertains the various qualities of food, 
it will be well for him to know, that 
acids, taken to excess, impoverish the 
blood, impair the action of the fluids 
on the vessels, and debilitate the heart 
and arteries ; taken moderately, they 
attenuate and separate the fluids, al- 
Jay the heat, and prevent the alka- 





or correct the morbid acid of the sto- 
machic juice, and establish, in whole- 
some efficacy, the various functions of 
the viscera ; that aromatics induce a 
entle perspiration, and, Spee 
Coen sustain the animal and vi 
offices ; that vane food > ~ we 
ally of use, in supplying the dissi 
on of the fluide and the solids “a 
giving flexibility to the muscular sys 
tem, and in softening the acrimonious 
humours ; and that salines, when duly 
taken, cut and attenuate viscosity, 
cleanse the fibres, and gently actuate 
the solids.—But we become insensibly 
too wide and too didactic, in the pro- 
secution of our theme, and feel that 
we must draw our dissertation to a 
close. Our remarks, we feel assured, 
will not be less acceptable to a certain 
portion of our readers, if they regard 
our vindication of the kitchen of this 
luxuriant and good old island, as *‘ an 
emanation of the love of country.” 
We hail the accession of the skill of 
M. Ude and M. Jarrin; and, far 
from envying the high perfection of 
these artists, we would gratefully in- 
corporate their doctrines with our own, 
rejoicing that they may be fairly tried 
on raw commodities, in general supe= 
rior to the continental produce. 
There is a class of persons who ap- 
reciate nought which Nature has 
Fountifully placed in their possession. 
Such irrational and thankless beings, 
by the order of inversion, regard the 
difficulty of procuration as one of the 
most estimable qualities that can pos- 
sibly attach to many of the foreign 
importations, so palpably inferior to 
the native productions of our island. 
What palate of undebauched percep- 
tion would hesitate; for instance, to 
refer the hams of Westmoreland and 
orkshire to those of Troyes or of Bay- 
onne ?—What foreign fish surpasses 
the savoury preparation of the kipper- 
salmon of the Tweed, the Findhorn 
haddies, the char of Cumberland, or 
the herrings of Lochfine >—But rarity 
and cost with these fantastic amateurs 
confirm the excellence of all that is ex- 
otic ; and to those who form their esti- 
mation by so sage a standard, the only 
spot on which a good beaf-steak could 
gratify their singular vertu, would 
doub be among the Brahmins of 
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leseence of the humours. Diluted, 
they are considered anti-putrid, and. 
are sensibly refreshing. That alka~« 
lines, when moderately used, prevent 
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Benares ; and a pi rib could 
be eaten saaleceae anh perfect 
zest as at Mecca on the Prophet’s tomb.. 
A similar affectation on the part of our 
conceding countrymen, who travel for 
refinement, postpones the merits of the 
London market, to those so highly 
vaunted by Parisian egotism. “ Fair 
ao a jewel,” says the proverb ; so 
et London have its due as well as Pa- 
ris. In Paris the gourmand betakes 
himself for bread to the unrivalled M. 
Hédé, Rue Notre Dame des Victoires, 
an artist to whom the magniloquence 
of foreign praise decrees ‘‘ the sceptre 
of the baking empire.” M. Limet also 
is distinguished in the self-same line, 
though ina less degree. The bread 
of Paris is in truth superior to the same 
commodity in London ; but it surely 
would be difficult in the former city to 
rival the excellence of English bute 
chery. The shambles of Mr Thomas 
and of Mr Hollingsworth are not to be 
approached by those of the Parisian 
— ; though it still must be ad- 
mitted, that the northern coasts of 
France present both beef and mutton 
of extraordinary succulence and fla- 
vour. In Paris the sanctuary for poul- 
try is La Vallée ; but the magazin par 
excellence for that commodity, is that 
of M. Poteau, Rue de la Fromagerie. 
It is this renowned purveyor who sup- 
plies the tables of the ‘ gastronomie 
world ;” and any poultry which has 
not received the sanction of M. Poe 
teau’s canonizing sale, is, in the opi< 
nion of a true gourmand of Paris, 
worthy of proscription ! On the other 
hand, the very general excellence of 
poultry throughout England, has the 
tortunate effect of diffusing it abund- 
antly through our wide metropolis ; 
and it would rather be a difficulty to 
(leclare where inferior poultry should 
be shunned, than to point out another 
M. Poteau, as at Paris, where the dee 
licate produce of the English basse 
cour may infallibly be had. We must 
also meet the glowing eulogy of our 
Parisian friends respecting the charcus 
tiers of the passage Vero Dodat, by 
stating very flatly, that there is not in 
Paris, from Montmartre to the Seine, 
from the Champs Elysées to the Ceme- 
tiere Pere la Chaise, one sausage that 
would hold a place at any wholesome 
English table ; and to speak of fish at 
Paris, even at the Rocher de Cancale, 
if comparing that delicious article with 
its excellence and plenty in the Lon- 
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don markets—is downright profana- 
tion. Paris may, however, boast, and 
proudly too, its pité de thon aur 
truffes ; its dindes aux truffes de Pea 
rigord ; its patés de gibiers de Char- 
tres ; de faisans de Bohéme, d’ortolans 
de Gascog ne, de beccafu, de cailles—and 
its patés de mauviettes de Pithiviers— 
Things, these, incomparable in their 
way ! Let us not omit to mention the 
sausages of Lyons, Arles, and Farascon ; 
the patés of Thoulouse, of Amiens, of 
Nerac, (chez M. Tertre,) and Mon- 
treuil ; its Palés de Perigueuz, as exe 
cuted by either of the competitory 
trio, the Sieurs Courtroy, Treissac, 
and Rodand—its Thon mariné a Uhuile 
Vierge d’ Aix ; its truffes de Perigord 
mariné in the same delicious oil ; its 
exquisite olives fargies ; its Hure de 
Troyes, and Rillietes de Tours—the 
Parisian gourmand may justly dwell 
upon the merits of the magazine of 
Madame Calin of Bourdeaux ; on the 
produce of the Roquefort and Neuf 
chatel Dairy, and the cheeses of Mont 
d’Or ; the Dijon, St Brieux, and Be- 
sancon mustard—the biscuits of Noel 
Nouzeau—and the glorious magazines 
of Messieurs Corcelet and Chevet. 

We have glanced at the distinction 
which of old existed between the fol- 
lowers of Epicurus and the bestial de- 
bauchees who usurped the honourable 
name of his philosophy. We have 
given some few observations on the 
special merits of M. Ude and M. Jar- 
rin, and our worthy countrywoman, 
Mrs Glasse ; and we trust that we have 
so impartially attributed to foreign and 
domestic cookery their respective me= 
rits, and so liberally allowed the va- 
rious excellence of those exotic and in- 
digenous productions which regale the 
lovers of good things, that we shall 
stand above suspicion of aught like 
vulgar prejudice or vulgar preposses- 
sion. 

We conceive that little apology is 
needed for treating of an art by which 
the poverty of certain articles is height- 
ened into savour, and by which, as 
well, the luscious qualities of others 
are reduced into an edible and salutary 
state. We have nought to say to Cy~ 
nics, who recoil from ‘ contempla- 
tions, which merely have respect unto 
the pleasures of mankind,” though we 
wish them cordially much joy of their 
philosophy. It is the science of Gas- 
tronomy which has variously aided the 
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founders of religion, atid contributes 
at the present moment to uphold the 
ecclesiastic discipline of Catholic coms 
munities. A Brahminical repast is 
rigidly confined to sweets and vegetaa 
bles ; notwithstanding we have eaten 
heartily of such an one, and well re« 
member that sundry dishes (folia 
spinis conserta) of the Poonah Gastro« 
nome were exquisitely piquant and de~ 
licious. The gourmet might have felt 
the want of wine, but all the eatables 
were highly gustful. With fish—a 
vast addition, we admit—and such ine 
gredients, the chef, in France, is often 
called on for his mystery ; for instance, 
twice a-~week, and during Lent entire- 
ly, flesh is interdicted to. the truly 
pious ; yet it is appositely asked by M. 
Perigord, ‘‘ Does that observance abo-« 
lish gourmandise ? Is it impossible to 
taste the raptures of gastronomy, while 
its dominion is confined to fish? Do 
we not,” says that polite and pleasant 
writer, “‘ see some virtuous prelates 
entertain on Fridays, and at a feast, 
expressly maigre, show that Gour- 
mandise is capable of walking hand in 
hand wih Orthodoxy? Assuredly,” he 
adds, “ the canons of the Roman 
Church have not one terror for a cut= 
sinier, whose mind is furnished with 
professional resources.” These are dis- 
tinct advantages, which come to us 
with the improvements of time, and 
the slow but certain progress of refine= 
ment. Could we derive from Elysium 
the last opinions of Cesar, how would 
the illustrious Dictator expatiateon the 
splendid luxuries of his transform- 
ed Lutetia, the modern culinary Paris 
—how enlarged would he find the nos 
tions of the priesthood—how extended 
the epulary pleasures of the laity of 
Britain, since those days of dark for- 
bearance when her inhabitants “ lepo« 
rem et gallinam et anserem gustare fas 
non putabant !’” We are reminded by 
the dull and tasteless of the barbarian 
valour of our forefathers, and of the 
little zeal that was evinced at the era 
of their savage virtues for the further. 
ance of gastronomic science ; at that 
epoch when a total ignorance prevail 
ed of the sublime perfections which 
the industry of later times disclosed to 
the rapture of the culinary student. 
Had the glorious performances of mo- 
dern skill but once regaled the palates 


of our stout — can we for a 
ey would have will. 


moment think 
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ingly succumbed to the ungenerous 
insipidities of their rude though plen- 
teous repasts? Is it not to be interred 
from the natural ambition of our spe- 
cies, from our immutable liking for 
what is sensual and felicitous, that the 
researches of the gourmand would have 
joined the “ march of intellect ;” that 
they would have proceeded with the 
labours of the chemist and philoso- 
pher ; and that one exquisite visita- 
tion of culinary beatitude would have 
spread the ardour of Platina, and have 
aroused the energies of man in pursuit 
of luxurious repast ? 


* Alike to all the kind impartial heaven 

‘The sparks of truth and happiness has 
given ; 

With sense to feel, and memory to retain, 

They follow pleasure, and they fly from 


pain. 

The fact is, that destiny has placed 
us in a far more pleasant era than our 
worthy predecessors, therefore never 
let us be bamboozled into maudlin 
sorrows for the “* good old times,” as 
there is not a question on the showing 
of experience, that the comforts of ex- 
istence in the present day suffice to 
make a life of sixty an equivalent for 
any in the annals of patriarchal lon- 
gevity. The reference to “ good old 
times” is equally to be believed with 
all the pictures drawn by poets and 
enamoured swains, of the rural hap- 
piness of the Arcadian hills,—a no- 
tion, by the way, most flatly over- 
turned by the uninspired and sober 
testimony of geographers, and as little 
to be credited as are those pleasing 
but illusory conceptions of the Muse, 
when she is fain to give a glorious 
preference to the rural over the ur- 
bane. The deception (more adequate- 
ly to illustrate its extent) is akin to 
that of our philanthropists and sages 
here, who pour out their plorations 
on the fate of ** Afric’s swarthy sons,” 
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the greater part of whom are revelling: 
in luxurious abundance in the colo- 
nies, and spending the hours of their 
apportioned leisure with the dance and 
fiddle, the very counterparts of Mo- 
mus ; while the “ enviable free-born 
Briton” (we borrow from the saints) 
is languishing in poverty and sorrow, 
after fourteen hours laborious indus 
ty, with a squalid famished family, 
whose yearning stomachs those elee- 
mosynary sages would regale with noe 
thing but ‘* the moral dignity of na-« 
tive freedom.” So much for saintly 
humbug ! 

But, in conclusion, to our theme. 
The labours of the gastronomic chef 
must rely on the sagacity of the Am- 
phitryon for their judicious distribu- 
tion ; the ignorauce or inattention of 
the host might mar the noblest trophy 
that ever crowned the fame of M. 
Ude ; for instance, with the eaters of 
variety, it should be the maxim of the 
reigning power, so to circulate his 


Jercula, as to have on each occasion 


the palate in a state of prurience for 
the coming entrée ; his wines demand 
the most intense precision ; and the 
grand arcanum of the learned gours 
mand is the proper sequence of the 
viands, and the skilful interception of 
the glass, by which his sensuality is 
piqued, and his unfading zest accom- 
panies his active appetite to the latest 
odour of a multifarious repast. It was 
indeed an ancient proverb, that in. 
temperance was the parent of physi- 
cians, and that gluttony was more de. 
structive than the sword. If the same 
truth is still to be applied, let us phi- 
losophically rejoice that Comus has 
become the patron of Hippocrates, and 
that the surplus population of our 
swarming empire is waning to its due 
proportion by certain but insensible 
degrees, 
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THE MAN WITH THE MOUTH. 


“© Never did I behold such a 
mouth!” This was my internal ex- 
clamation, as I gazed upon the man 
who sat opposite to me in the Advo- 
cates’ Library at Edinburgh. He was 
an elderly personage—tall, meagre, 
long-chinned, hook-nosed, pale com- 
plexioned, and clothed from top to 
toe in a suit of black. It was wearing 
towards twilight, and the noble apart- 
ment in which I was seated had been 
forsaken by all its loungers, save myself 
and the man who called forth my ob- 
servation. We were alone, he peru- 
sing the Morning Chronicle, I engaged 
with Blackwood’s Magazine. The ar- 
ticle I was reading was a capital one. 
It was—let me see—‘* Streains,”— 
that exquisite creation of Christopher 
North’s matchless pen. But admira- 
ble as the article might be, it was not 
so admirable as the man’s mouth— 
who perused the Chronicle. For some 
time, indeed, there was a combat be- 
tween the mouth and the article, both 
soliciting my regards with equal ar- 
dour, and compelling me every mo- 
ment to turn my eyes, first to the one 
and then to the other. Each possess- 
ed a magnetic property ; and my mind 
was, like a piece of iron, reciprocally 
acted upon by a couple of powerful 
loadstones. By degrees, however, the 
balance was destroyed : Ebony either 
grew weaker, or the mouth stronger ; 
and I was obliged, with a weeping 
heart, to throw the former aside, and 
submit myself entirely to the domina- 
tion of the latter. 

It was, in truth, a noble mouth, 
stretching, in one magnificent sweep, 
from ear to ear—such a mouth as the 
ogres of romance must have had, or 
the whale that swallowed Jonah. I 
remember the first time when—from 
the bottom of the stairs leading to the 
Fountain of Neptune—I beheld the 
front of Versailles’ stupendous palace. 
One feeling only occupied my mind— 
that of breathless astonishment — as 
the huge fabric rose up before me, in 
sublime proportion, from the bosom of 
its matchless garden. Such astonish- 
ment—such breathlessness came over 
me, when my eyes first encountered 
the man, or rather his mouth. I was 
more than astonished ; I was delighted 
—dclighted, as when stepping into the 


Sistine Chapel, the grand creations of 
Michael Angelo, frescoed upon its 
roof and walls, burst like a glimpse of 
Paradise upon my tranced spirit, Such 
was the delight afforded by the mighty 
mouth: not the man—beloved reader 
—for men as fair in all respects as he 
have I often seen. It was not his 
cheeks, thin as parchment, his nose 
curved like an eagle’s beak, his chin 
prominent as a bayonet in full charge, 
or his complexion, pale and lustreless 
as a faded lily. It was not these—no, 
reader, it was not these which oper- 
ated with such wizard power upon 
me. It was his mouth—that mouth 
—wonderful as Versailles, and beauti- 
ful as the Sistine Chapel—which car- 
ried my sympathies away, and led 
me a captive worshipper at its shrine. 
Such were my first impressions on 
beholding the Man with the Mouth. 
They were those of unmingled awe 
aud pleasure, and appealed with re- 
sistless effect to my imagination. They 
came upon me like a rainbow burst- 
ing out from the bosom of a dark 
cloud—as a stream of sunshine at 
midnight—as the sound of the Eolian 
harp in a summer eve. But they ape 
pealed to the fancy alone: they touch 
ed the heart, but not the head; and 
it was some time before the latter 
could bring its energies to bear, so 
completely had it been overwhelmed 
with the tumult of passions which 
agitated the feelings. It did act at 
last ; and as soon as the incipient im< 
pressions subsided a little, I felt an 
irresistible desire to ascertain why 
such wonderful effects should spring 
from such a cause. But it was in 
vain ; and being neither casuist nor 
phrenologist, I was obliged to drop a 
subject, to which my powers were ale 
together unequal. I wondered, and 
was delighted ; but what the remote 
springs of such wonder and delight 
might be, baffled my philosophy, and 
set my reasoning faculties at naught. 
Meanwhile the man continued ope 
posite to me, reading the Chronicle, 
and I continued to look at him, mar- 
velling at the dimensions of that fea- 
ture which had vanquished Christo 
pher North in single combat, and abe 
sorbed his beautiful ‘‘ Streams” in its 
insatiable gulf. He never turned his 
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eyes from the paper : they were rigid- 
ly fixed upon its democratic columns ; 
and, but Rr the motion of his hands, 
as he shifted it up and down, I should 
have supposed him an image carved 
for some Dutch college by Chantry, 
or Thorwaldson the Dane. I had no 
curiosity about the man: his name, 
his country, his profession, his cha- 
racter, were alike matters of indiffer- 
ence. I would not have given the 
toss of a farthing to know all about 
them. My attention was engaged 
with a nobler theme. I was analyz- 
ing his mouth, admiring the bland- 
ness of its expression, wondering at 
its hugeness, and envying its happy 
owner the possession of so magnificent 
a characteristic. It was not an ireful 
mouth: the corners were not turned 
down in the attitude of wrath or con- 
tempt, but curled upwards, in that 
benign flexibility of curve, which 
Charles Bell has so well illustrated in 
his Anatomy of Expression. He did 
not laugh—he was too sedate for that 
—but his mouth was clothed with a 
gentle smile, betokening inward tran- 
quillity of spirit. Never did I gaze 
upon a being so full of mildness—so 
void of gall; and the longer I looked 
at him, I became convinced that those 
lips had been nurtured with milk and 
manna, and that the mind to whose 
— they gave utterance was one 
which knew not guile or bitterness. 
When I first noticed this marvellous 
man, it was six o'clock, which at that 
very moment pealed from the clock 
of St Giles ; and the room, as I have 
already stated, was becoming obscu- 
red with the shades of approaching 
eve. The light which glared in at the 
windows was sullen and sepulchral, 
and flung a broad, dull radiance, 
upon the fluted Corinthian columns, 
that extended their double rows along 
the Library, supporting its painted 
roof upon their foliaged capitals. With- 
in and without, all was calm. Save 
our two selves, there was not a soul 
in the apartment. The librarian had 
gone, Lord knows whither—the ad- 
vocates had bidden their literary sanc- 
tum adieu, and the man with the 
mouth and myself were left in undis« 
puted ion of the premises. 
- We had now sat for a considerable 
time together, he reading the Chroni- 
elé, I admiring his mouth. It was 
certainly the most extraordinary mouth 
ever created, and challenged obscrva~« 
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tion in an uncommon d . His 
whole face was absorbed in this mighty 


feature. He had, it is true, ears, and 
eyes, and cheeks, and nose, and chin; 
but they were pigmied to nothing in 
such a lordly neighbourhood. He 
was, in fact, earless, eyeless, cheek 
less, noseless, and chinless. Tos 

comparatively, he had neither the 
one nor the other: he was all mouth. 

I must say that I felt gratified in 
having it in my power to witness such 
a spectacle. By heaven! I respected 
the man, or rather his mouth. He 
was, it is true, a sad radical, as his 
newspaper reading testified, but then 
he had vanquished Christopher North ; 
and after so great an achievement, 
what feats might he not perform? I 
began to think that there was no ex- 
ploit in the world beyond his accom- 
plishment. That mouth was to him 
the brazen head of Friar Bacon—the 
sword of Achilles—the mirror of Mer- 
lin—the wand of Prospero—the griffin 
of Astolpho—the Elixir Vite—the 
Philosopher’s Stone. He could rule 
the nations with it ; terrify the Gouls 
and Dives with its grin ; convulse the 
universe with laughter, beyond the 
power of Liston, and draw more tears 
from Beauty’s eyes, than Siddons in 
Belvidera, or O’Neil in Juliet. The 
mouth was, in fact, omnipotent: it 
would be wronging it to say that it 
belonged to the man, for the man bes 
longed to it. It was to him body and 
soul ; and the other parts of his frame, 
such as trunk, limbs, and head, weré 
merely its appendages. 

Such were the reflections which, in 
spite of fate, arose in my mind on 
witnessing this extraordinary pheno= 
menon, when a circumstance occur- 
red which gave rise to a new train of 
ideas. Hitherto the mouth had been 
quiescent? not a muscle of it had 
moved, while its appendage, the man, 
was employed at his occupation. It 
was fixed, rigid, and apparently as ine 
capable of change as the eternal rocks. 
I had even begun to wonder whether 
it possessed the power of motion—whe- 
ther it could open and shut like other 
mouths — whether, in a word, its 
powers were equal to its pretensions. 
But these unworthy surmises were 
soon put to flight ; for, on looking at- 
tentively, I perceived, with a feeling 
of intense awe, that it began to move. 
Upon my honour, the lips began to se- 
parate, first a hair-breadth—then two 
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—then three—then a whole line, and 
at last half an inch. ‘There was a 80- 
lemn grandeur about the process of 
opening. The mouth was unquestion- 
ably one of too much importance to 
open itself on trifling occasions, or in 


a trifling manner. It performed the 
operation slowly, deliberately, sub- 
limely ; and I looked on with the 
same breathless anxiety, as when 
listening in the Great Glen of Scotland 
to the expectant bursting of a thunder- 
cloud, which hangs in threatening 
mood over the summit of Bennevis. ‘To 
say that it resembled a church-door 
would be doing it injustice—nochurch- 
door, even the main one of Notre 
Dame or St Paul’s ever expanded its 
huge jaws with such deliberate ma- 
jesty. Reader, if you have seen the 
opening of the dock-gates at Ports 
mouth, or of the locks on the Caledo- 
nian Canal, you may form some idea of 
that of the mouth, 

I think, I said it had opened half 

an inch ; to do so it took no less than 
three minutes—this I particularly no- 
tieed. “ Now,” said I, “‘ this mouth is 
capable of expanding at least twelve 
times that length, or six inches. Three 
minutes to half an inch make six mi- 
nutes to a whole inch. Six multiplied 
by six, make thirty-six. In all, one 
half hour and six minutes must elapse 
before this glorious mouth can attain 
its ne plus ultra.” 
- While this process was going on, 
day waned apace, and twilight was on 
the point of being succeeded by dark- 
ness. Those broad floods of light 
which bathed the pillars with their 
lurid lustre, were becoming fainter and 
fainter—and nocturnal gloom threaten- 
ed, in a few minutes, to reign ‘‘ Lord 
of the ascendant.” But this approach- 
ing obscuration was no impediment to 
the mouth. It opened wider every 
instant. At last it attained the climax 
of its extension ; and, wide as it was, 
would stretch no farther. The mouth, 
after all, was not so omnipotent as I 
supposed. There were limits to. its 
powers, and after thirty-six minutes 
of incessant operation, it had done its 
best. 

I now began to wonder what object 
my Opposite neighbour could have in 
‘opening his mouth to such an apocry- 
phal extent—or rather what could 
tempt the mouth itself to perform so 
extraordinary an exploit—for, some- 
how, I could never think of it as being 
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under- the control of the man. It 
could not be to eat, for eatables abound 
not in libraries; nor to , for 
speech requires not such dimen- 
sions. It was for neither: the pur 
pose for which it condescended to open 
itself was nobler far. It was to give # 
yawn, which sounded through the 
apartment—shook me on my seat, and 
made the proudest folio quiver like an 
aspen from its firm foundation. I never 
heard such a yawn: it was worthy of 
the great source from whence it eman- 
ated : it was worthy of the Advocates* 
Library ; and, as its echosounded from 
shelf to shelf, from pillar to pillar, 
and from table to table, I thought that 
it would rival the loudest yawn ever 
uttered by luckless wight, while luxu- 
riating in the recondite pages of that 
profound philosopher, Dr Black. Kings 
might have owned it, heroes claimed 
it as their own, sages contended for it, 
poets sung about it, In one word, it 
was worthy of the Man with the 
Mouth. Need more be said? An« 
swer, *‘ No.” 

Nor was this the only yawn. There 
were one, two, three, each louder than 
its predecessor. The last in particular 
was tremendous, and filled me with 
awe and admiration. I even yawned 
myself in hopeless rivalry, but I might 
as well have tried to outbrave the 
thunders of Jove with a pop-gun, as 
enter the lists with this most doughty 
opponent. 

These mighty yawns being at an 
end, I naturally concluded that the 
mouth would resume its former con= 
dition—that it would close and be as 
when I first beheld it. But it closed 
not. Dark as the evening was, I saw 
that the man still gaped—that his 
mouth was as wide as ever: he seem- 
ed, in truth, yawning though inaudi- 
bly. He no longer perused upon the 
Chronicle ; this the devine rendered 
a hopeless attempt; and he quietly 
deposited the paper upon the table and 
looked at me—not with his eyes, but 
with his mouth. I cannot describe 
the feelings which pervaded me at this 
time. The room was almost pitch 
dark ; no relict of the solar influence 
remained behind ; the pillars had lost 
the gaudy lustre lent them by the twi- 
light, and stood like rowsof sable giants 
in their respectives places, while a si- 
lence, dread and drear as the grave, 
prevailed on every side. My me saving 
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mouth was as great as ever, but in a 
short time they hes to be coupled 
with fear; and had it not been for 
some mysterious witchery exercised 
upon my understanding, I believe I 
should have taken leg-bail, and left the 
man to yawn and gape till the “ crack 
of doom.” The Library was robed in 
darkness—true—but that did not pre- 
vent me from seeing him. Obscurity 
could not shroud him. He still gaped 
prodigiously. His mouth was large, 
round and , and formed a circle in 
the centre of his face—a black circle, 
only broken at the top of his nose, 
which peeped over it—and below by 
his chin, which protruded forward as 
if to harmonize with the nasal protu- 
berance, and render the symmetry per- 
fect. I saw also his eyes, that shone 
like two lambent lights, and shed a se- 
pulchral lustre around the boundaries 
of his awful and mysterious mouth. 

Altogether I felt alarmed—still re- 
spect for the remarkable object of my 
meditations bound me to my seat ; and 
though minutes and hours passed by, 
I was yet gazing intently at it. I could 
perceive no diminution of its size: it 
was still the same yawning gulf— 
the same “ antar vast,” which gave 
birth to the portentous yawns. On 
one side I sat rapt in a frenzied 
awe ; on the other, sat the Man with 
the Mouth, like an idol, commanding 
and compelling my adoration. I knew 
not what to make of him—or rather 
of his mouth. There was something 
surprising in the whole business ; and 
now, for the first time, did I feel my 
respect for this wonderful feature be- 
ginning to decline. The gradual open- 
ing of the feature was fine—the yawn- 
ing magnificent—but such a_perse- 
vering system of gaping seemed to me 
absurd. There was something in it 
which shocked my causality ; and I 
began to suspect that, after all, the 
man was somewhat of an ass, and his 
mouth a very so so affair, scarcely 
worthy of the time and trouble it had 
cost me. 

At last, what with violent excite- 
ment, and the fatigue of gazing, my 
imagination got violently agitated. I 
no longer saw things with my own 
eyes, but with the optics of fancy, and 
revelled in a profusion of extravagant 
and unbridled thought. The man 


who at first seemed nameless and un- 
known, was now invested with a “ ha- 
bitation and a name.”. His habitation 
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was Eternity, and his name was Time. 
That mouth was the gulf of obli- 
vion into which all things must pass, 
save those doomed to endure for ever. 
The: day before I had seen the fron 
tispiece of George Cruickshanks’s Il- 
lustrations of Time, where the insa- 
tiable monster is feeding upon the 
works of nature—where he hasan ele- 
phant in one hand, and a church in 
the other, raising them to his ruthless 
maw ; and where cities, pyramids, and 
temples, are spread out before him for 
his next repast. This then was Time 
who sat before me ; and his mouth, I 
doubted not, was expanded to receive 
whatsoever was unstamped with the 
seal of immortality. 

“* A change came o’er the spirit of 
my dream.” Ina moment the Library, 
which had been silent, dark, and de« 
serted, was lighted up, and crowded 
with wonted visitors. Three hundred 
advocates in their gowns paraded its 
vista—three hundred gentlemen learn- 
ed in the law! I was amazed at it— 
not so Time. He chuckled with de- 
light, and (mirabile dictu) gaped wi- 
der than before. 

It was a night of miracles. Those 
thousands of tomes which crowded the 
shelves, seemed stricken with a dead. 
palsy. The shelves themselves shook 
with trepidation, and their inhabitants 
tumbled with “ hideous ruin and 
combustion” upon the floor. Shak« 
speare, Milton, Scott, and some others, 
kept their accustomed births, but the 
multitudinous mass started from theirs. 
in dismay, as if some dreadful angel 
had pronounced their doom. 

What did Time? He raised his 
right hand, and the volumes, as if 
borne upon some mighty stream, came 
rushing towards him. I heard their 
leaves fluttering in agony ; and com~ 
mingled with their agitations, came 
the groans of living and dead authors, 
bewailing their lucklessoffspring. The 
mouth, as they approached it, grew 
wider ; and into its abyss sunk reams 
of paper innumerable, blackened with 
oceans of printer’s ink. 

Another freak of Time. He again 
raised his hand, and the three hune 
dred gentlemen learned in the law, 
approached him by an irresistible im 
pulse, and were instantly sucked into 
that mouth from whose vortex there 
is no return. 

One caprice of imagination leads to 
another. A table was spread in the 
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centre of the room, and a knot of wor- 
thy souls were busily enjoying them- 
selves. They were the members of the 
Noctes Ambrosiane. North was there, 
and Tickler, and Hogg, and ODoherty, 
and Mullion, and the rest of that il- 
lustrious band. And when the mouth 
saw them, he elevated his dexter-hand 
a third time—but its spell was un- 
availing now. North shook his crutch 
at him in derision—the Shepherd sa- 
luted him with a guffaw of contempt— 
Mullion snapped his fingers in his face 
—ODoherty discharged a brandy bot- 
tle at his head,—and Tickler swore he 
did not value him a pipe-stopper.— 
Fese mouth—he was quite chop-fall- 
en! 

I pitied him. There is something 
painful in witnessing the failure of 
one who has been invariably victori- 
ous ; and in spite of my respect for 
those excellent friends who had set 
him at defiance, I would rather have 
seen them sucked into his Lethean 
gulf, than witnessed his overthrow. 
I pitied him profoundly, for his facul- 
tiesof devourment were next to bound- 
less ; and it was lamentable to think 
that there dwelt on this ball of earth 
any aete capable of saying, “ thus 
far shalt thou come, and no farther.” 
Time, or the Man with the Mouth, or 
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whatever name we choose to call him 
by, felt his situation bitterly. He did 
not gnash his teeth ; that would have 
been a tedious business to one whose 
mouth required thirty-six minutes to 
open, and doubtless as many to shut 
—but the tears rolled down his pallid 
cheeks, and deep long-drawn sighs of 
anguish and disappointment proceed- 
ed from the bottom of his heart. 

To assuage sorrow was always one 
of my principles. My heart is ever 
open “ tothe sweet music of huma~ 
nity ;” and I resolved to pour conso- 
lation into the spirit of this injured 
one. ‘* Yes, Mouth! I shall assuage 
thy matchless griefs,” said I, weeping 
bitterly, while I buried my eyes in 
my handkerchief with one hand, and’ 
seized that of the object of my philan- 
thropy with the other. Scarcely had 
I done so, than the Mouth uttered 
these awful worda—‘‘ Friend, thou art 
more free than welcome !”—and, on 
looking up to see what they could 
import, I found that I was seated in 
the travellers’ room of the Hen and 
Chickens at Birmingham, and had 
caught by the nose a worthy quaker, 
who was at that moment occupied in 
devouring a savoury dish of pork- 
chops, and sausages. 

A Mopern PyTHAGOREAN. 





NOVA CASTRO—THE NEW CASTRO. 


A TRAGEDY, BY JOAM BABTISTA GOMES. 


PoxtuGueEseE literature bears, for 
the most part, so strong a family like- 
ness to her Spanish sister, that much 
of what has been formerly said con- 
cerning the rise and character of the 
latter, might, mutatis mutandis, be re- 
peated with regard to the former. The 
resemblance is, however, rather gene- 
ral, than, like that of some twins, so 
perfect as to render them undistin- 
guishable. There are some features 
of dissimilarity, and especially in the 
drama. The Lusitanian Theatre differs 
in almost every point from the Iberian, 
and discovers more affinity to the Italian 
—a-more distant branch of the same 
original stock. Like that, it is evi- 
dently rather an imitation of the mo- 
dels of classical antiquity, than the 
creation of national genius. Indeed, 
we suspect that the national genius of 
Portugal is not dramatic—a suspicion 
grounded less upon our own know- 


ledge, than upon the expressions of 
some modern Portuguese writers, who, 
influenced by the prevailing spirit of 
the age, are endeavouring to free their 
mother tongue from foreign innova- 
tions, whether French or Spanish, 
and to revive the ancient glories of 
their vernacular literature. These 
writers lament, as almost their only 
poetical deficiency, the want of a na~ 
tional drama. May we, without paus- 
ing to speculate upon the subject, point 
out, as a whimsical coincidence, that 
the softer offspring of the Latin, the 
Italian and Portuguese languages, 
have proved less fruitful in dramatic 
works, which were, we believe, un- 
known tothe langue Romance, certainly 
ager | the Troubadours, whilst 
the Spanish, the strong guttural: of 
which might seem to connect it with 
the German languages, boasts a mare 
copious theatre, than is to be found in 





the literature of uny other portion of 
modern Europe. But to return. 

. It is not that the theatre was alto- 
gether overlooked in the earlier or bet- 
ter days of Portuguese literature. Far 
from it. Ferreira produced his Cas- 
TRO, so immediately after that eldest 
of modern regular tragedies, the So- 
rontsBa of Trissino, that the patrio- 
tic literati of Portugal flatter them- 
selves the work of his Italian contem- 
porary was unknown to their coun- 
tryman, who consequently must have 
moulded his piece wholly upon the 
classical pattern. But although Fer- 
reira’s tragedy possesses considerable 
merit, especially in its style, and the 
poetry of its choruses, his is not the 
Castro of which we are about to of- 
fer our readers an analysis. Its pecu- 
liar poetical beauties might not be 
transferred with full effect into our 
translation, whilst the want of any in- 
terview between the passionately at- 
tached and unfortunate wedded pair, 
and the sort of separation of the hero 
from the action, until he learns his 
misfortune, if they prove rather the 
author’s devotion to the simplicity of 
Greek tragedy, than anything essen- 
tially Saloeaile in his genius, de- 
tract greatly, nevertheless, from the 
interest of the piece. The subject, be- 
ing a favourite one, has been treated 
by various authors. It is the Castro 

Joam Baptista Gomes—a tragedian 
of much promise, but unhappily cut 
off ere he had fulfilled the hopes 
awakened by his Castro,—the last, 
we believe, and certainly the most po- 
pular of the number, — he 4th edition, 
published in 1817, is lying before us, 
—that we purpose to introduce to the 
hotice of our readers. Upon the espe- 
cial fitness of the story of Ignez de 
Castro for tragedy, we entertain some 
doubt ; but the remarks we shall offer 
upon the subject will be best under- 
stood if reserved for the end of the ar- 
ticle. 

The y opens at daybreak, in 
the palace of Coimbra, the residence 
of the Infant Don Pedro and his Ig- 
nez. She, followed by her attendant 
Elvira, rushes wildly on the stage, ex- 
claiming,— 


Terrible Shade! Spectre implacable ! 
No longer persecute me thus !——I die. 
Elvira, What anguish ! What disorder ! 
Mighty God! 
Jg. Where is my consort ? 
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Elvi. In the arms of sleep. 

The prince still rests. Silence prevails 
around ; 

Thou only, troubled, flying from repose, 

Wander’st, loud shrieking, through the 
quiet palace. 

What sorrow rends thy heart? 
dreams affright thee? 

Ig. Against sad Ignez, Heaven and 

earth conspire, 

And even from their graves the dead arise 

To torture me. ‘Dark phantoms cease- 
lessly 

Around me hover. Horrible! E’en now, 

Elvira, pictured in my mind, I see 

The fearful shades, that pressing round 
my bed, 

Thence scared me. From her sepulchre 
I see, 

Constance arise, and, blazing in her fury, 

Approach me. Thunders roll,—trembles 
the earth,— 

And she, unpitying minister of ven- 
geance, 

Bursts from the dread abyss, to pierce my 
breast! 

Vainly amidst the agonies of death 


What 


I call upon my husband. That sweet 
name, 

Utter’d by me, exasperates Constance’ 
rage ; 

She drags me with her to th’ abode of 
death. — 


—QOh fatal consequence of guilty love! 
Elv, Can dreams————— 
Jg. No dream, Elvira; tis remorse. 
Lv. Why should remorse torment Don 
Pedro’s wife ? 
Ig. A soul like mine can never hold 
its faults 
Sufficiently atoned. The sacred ties 
Of Hymen now, ’tis true, sanction my 
love; 
But it began in guilt. My love it was 
That sank poor Constance, wither’d in 
her bloom 
With grief, to an untimely sepulchre ; 
Constance, that hapless Princess, who, 
perchance, 
Had I ws been, might still have lived a 
a ? 
Perchance, a cherish’d wife. 
woes 
I was the cause. 
tray’d ; 
I was ungrateful—was her rival—Hea- 
vens ! 
I slew her !—Oh, involuntary crime! 
But crime most horrible! Yes, Con- 
stance; yes! 
Just is thy wrath ; down to the grave with 
thee, 
Drag, drag me! Punish me; revenge 
thyself ! 


Of all her 
Her friendship I be. 
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What said 1? No!—QOh, spare my life! 
On mine 

The Prince's life depends —— Embitter 
it not! 

It is not thou who would’st his life en- 
venom. 


Assuredly death cannot quench the pas- 
sion 

Of which thou died’st. Even beyond the 
grave 

Thou lov'st him, and, perchance, com- 
passionately 

Me thou forgiv’st. 
than thou 

That Pedro’s tenderness, Pedro’s wild 
passion, 

*Tis not in human nature to withstand ? 

Heaven knows how long, how earnestly 
I warr’d 

Against my heart, how often to mine 
aid 

I summon’d virtue, reason--Idle succour ! 

Before love’s eloquence reason is mute. 

What! triumph over feelings such as 
mine ? 

To wretched mortals ’tis impossible— 


Who better knows 


Unfortunate! What said 1? I bias- 
pheme! 

Pardon, great God, my frenzy! ’Gainst 
my will 

I sinn’d—Thy justice I adore, and trem- 
ble! 


The dialogue continues in the same 
strain. Ignezsays that, although she 
conceals her sufferings from Don Pe- 
dro, she is constantly wretched with 
remorse for the past, and dread for 
the future. She wishes the Prince had 
not been born toa throne. Don San- 
cho interrupts her sorrows. Don San- 
cho is Don Pedro’s former governor, 
and warmly attached to his ex-pupil. 
He comes to entreat the assistance of 
Ignez’s influence in persuading the 
Prince to obey @ royal summons to 
court, which he persists in disregard- 
ing. Don Sancho dreads the inexora- 
ble temper of the father, and the re- 
fractory spirit of the son. Ignez pro- 
mises to urge the Infant’s compliance ; 
but expresses great fears for herself, 
whilst his absence shall leave her un- 
protected. Don Pedro now makes his 
appearance, and the old Preceptor 
leaves her to fulfil her promise. This 
she forthwith does; whereupon Don 
Pedro, to prove that he is in the right 
to disobey his father’s summons, in- 
forms her that a marriage has been 
negotiated for him with the Princess 
Beatrice of Castille, to conclude which 
his presence is now required at court. 
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He adds, that as it is essential.to cone 
ceal the fact of his being married to 
Ignez, he sees no resource but staying 
away. Ignezis shocked and frighten- 
ed at this intelligence, when he thus 
soothes her : gt 


Thine is my heart, and thine must ever be. 
The bonds of Hymen are the weakest 


ties 
That knit me to thee. Needless, where 
love reigns, ‘ 
Are rites and promises. Love has more 
force : 
Than oaths. Even had I not before the 
altar ; 
Pronounced the sacred vows of lasti 
faith, ; 


Of endless love, still were I ever thine; 

Still must for ever love thee. Human 
power 

Cannot divide two hearts in love united. 


Ignez, reassured, probably by these 
fond professions, renews her exhorta- 
tions to filial obedience, as far, at 
least, as such obedience may be com- 
patible with conjugal fidelity. But 
Don Sancho now returns with the 
alarming tidings, that King Alfonso 
is on his way to Coimbra, attended 
by his cruel counsellors, Coelho and 
Pacheco. He presses Don Pedro to 
go out and receive his royal father, 
The Prince at on refuses to offer 
any testimony of respect to so tyranni- 
cal a parent ; but, after some reflec= 
tion, declares that he will meet him, 
and, ere he sets foot in the Palace, 
announce to him that Ignez is entitled 
to the consideration due to his wife, 
and the Princess of Portugal. The 
terror of his old governor, and the 

entle remonstrances of Ignez, soften 
im, however, and he departs with 
the following speech :-— 


The fear of grieving thee prevails o’er all. 
I will shew reverence and gentleness, 
If me with equal gentleness he treats. 
Farewell, and fear not, Princess. Once 


again, 

By highest Heaven, and by thyself, I 
swear, 

Although the Universe oppose my pur- 


pose, 
Ignez shall still be Queen of Portugal. 


The 2d Act begins with the inter- 
view 2 the soyel, father and 
son. The King, in a long speech, 
seems to take it for granted that the 
Prince will return with him to Lis- 
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bon, and espouse the Spanish Prin- 

cess. Don Pedro answers, 

Alas! Is’t possible, that for my ruin, 

The best of sovereigns should not be 
found 

The tenderest of fathers? That a King, 

So watchful to promote his subjects’ bliss, 

Should doom his son to misery ? My liege, 

Without consulting me, thou hast con- 
cluded 

My marriage, ignorant whether thy son 

Or will, or can, submit to Hymen’s laws ; 

Whether the wife thou hast selected for 
him 

Be such as he can love. Perchance thou 
deem’st 

Mine approbation of these nuptials need- 
less. 

Shall not the heart be free to choose its 

ner? 
My royal lord, oh, not so violently. 
King. Be silent, senseless boy, nor 

utter words, 

At whose unworthiness I blush! Too 
well 

I know why thus thou thinkest. Senti- 
ments 

And weakness, oh, how unbeseeming one 

To sovereignty born! When thou shalt 
hold 

The reins of Empire, when the dreadful 
sword 

Of awful Justice thou shalt bear aloft, 

To lawless passion’s guilt how may’st 
thou deal 

Due punishment, thyself being passion’s 
slave ? 

How claim obedience, having disobey’d 

Thy King? With what indignant mur- 
murings 

The Portuguese, upon the Lusian throne, 

Seat of so many heroes, will behold 

A feeble King, abandon’d to his passions, 

Incapable a sceptre so august 

To grasp ! 

D. Ped. Most capable of ruling them 
And of defending. If of ardent passions 
I am susceptible, weakness I loathe ; 
And on the battle-field, when duty calls, 
By thee instructed, know, with bran- 

dish’d sword, 
To prove myself, by deeds, thy genuine 
son. 
Nor can I think, pardon my boldness, sir, 
Hardness of heart to kingly excellence 
Essential. Rather, he who must rule 
, men, 
Ought not, methinks, to be insensible. 
Hearts, that by tenderness were ne’er 
subdued, 
Can never sympathize in others’ woes. 

King. Thy reason passion-quench’d, 

blindly thou ravest. 
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Kings must from passion ever be exempt. 

The public morals are from theirs de- 
rived, 

And ill if they example their dominions, 

The vices of their subjects are their sin. 

Their own desires they’re bound to sa- 
crifice, 

And for the people’s sake, whom to their 
care 

Heav’n trusted, must be cruel to them- 
selves, 

Who dares give law to others, must dis- 
play 

Energy for such lofty sacrifices. 

The marriages of sovereigns are sway’d 

By interests of State. Leave to the vulgar 

Such idle fantasies as would require 

Love’s sanction of the bonds by Hymen 

knit ; 

Love’s sweets are in a monarch’s esti- 
mation 

Of little worth. Upon such flimsy ground 

Our glory rests not. 

D. Ped. If those born to reign 

Must forfeit the best rights and privileges 

By nature granted to mankind, my liege, 

At such a price [ purchase not the 
throne. 

To form a union whence the heart re- 
volts, 

Is of misfortune and of crimes the source. 

I’ve proved it so.—Fetters thus harsh, 
by thee 

Imposed, I long and painfully have worn. 

Others such to endure—Sir, no, I cannot. 

King. Audacious! I too long have 

borne with thee. 

If to a kindly father’s prayers and rea- 
sonings 

Thou wilt not yield, submit to the com- 
mands 

Of a severely justice-dealing King. 

My word is pledged, that word thou must 


redeem. 
- ~ a” 
Or would’st thou kindle war betwixt the 
nations ? Lait 
Would’st thou see Portugal deluged in 
biood ? 


All Europe leagued against her, toavenge 
The injuries of Castille? 

D. Ped. What should’st thou fear? 
Victorious, never-vanquish’d Portugal 
May laugh at a world’s efforts. Nor is 

Spain 
So silly or so rash as to assail us. 
Will not her monarch rather recollect, 
That his dominions to thy gift he owes ? 
* * 7. 


That, not content to send him troops, 
thyself 

Magnanimously led’st them to subdue 

His foes, and fix his crown upon his head. 
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Oh, trust me, he who saw our Portuguese 

Fight, "neath thy guidance on Salado’s 
banks, 

Will ne’er provoke the Portuguese to 
war! 

Or, should his folly rise so high, he too, 

Weeping the ignominy of defeat, 

Shall, like his ancestors, be taught how 
dear 

Such frenzy costs. 
he durst 

To war defy us! Then thy son might 
prove 

He can, when needful, imitate thy vir- 
tues, 

Binding new laurels round thy diadem ! 

King. What madness! Heavens! I 

blush to be thy father ! 

I tremble at thy words. Oh, my poor 


Oh, would to God 


subjects ! 

Children beloved, to what a king I leave 

ou! 

War thou invokest ? the scourge that de- 
solates, 

That shames humanity. What to the 
nation 

Imports a monarch’s fancy ?—Mark, my 
son, 


A father’s lesson—Though my wrath 
should rather 

Pronounce thy punishment, I cannot 
choose 

But still reprove thee and instruct. Per- 
chance, 

By thee brought prematurely to the 
grave, 

My throne may soon be thine. 
not then 

My precepts—spare thy wretched sub- 
jects’ blood; 

Prize even the meanest life beyond thine 
own ; 

Shun war; still fatal, even to the victor. 

Upon that celebrated battle day, 

Which, in thy thought, crown'd me with 
deathless laurels, 

On the Salado’s margin, when arose 

In wounds the unnumber’d corses of the 
vanquish’d, 

The routed Infidels, the loss of thirty 

Of mine own soldiers made the victory 

To me seem dear, and, in my lonely 


Forget 


hours, 

Tears, more in quantity than was their 
blood, 

I shed. « ® * 


I’ve said my word is plighted ; once again 

I say, thou must redeem my pledge. Thy 
King 

Am I, and I command, This day wilt 
thou 

Follow me to the court ? 

Thy steps I follow ; 


D. Ped. 
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But vainly would’st thou celebrate this 


marriage. 
I would obey ; but ’tis impossible. 
Although I sayno more, I’ve said enough. 


Don Pedro now retires, and the King 
summons his counsellors to deliberate 
upon the steps to be pursued. Pacheco 
makes a great boast of the sacrifice he 
offers to his duty, of his personal safe< 
ty and inclinations in recommendin 
harsh measures, which must needs of= 
fend the heir-apparent, and then ad- 
vises that Ignez be not only banished, 
but committed to the custody of the 
King of Castille, the father of the in 
tended bride. Don Alfonso approves 
of the idea, but determines first to 
converse with Ignez, whom he orders 
his chamberlain, Don Nuno, to fetch. 
Ignez appears, and falls at the King’s 
feet, saying aside,— 

Oh Heav’ns! I faint—(Aloud.) Exalted 
Don Alfonso, 
Permit me at thy feet.... 
King. Rise, artful woman. 
To kiss the royal hand, is not allow’d 
To vassals, perpetrators of high erimes. 
Jg. I perpetrate high crimes! What 
crimes are mine? 
Still faithful to my king, a lowly vassal, 
How against majesty should I offend ? 
King. As fraudulent as thou art cri- 
‘minal, 
In vain dost thou recur to artifice. 
Full well thou know’st thy crime; and 
thy deceit 
Inflames my fury. Darest thou deny 
Thou lovest my son ? 

Ig. No, I deny it not. 

Nor, if I would, could I avoid confession 

Of what mine eyes, of what my blushing 
cheeks, 

Declare too plainly. If it be a crime 

To love and be beloved, my heart, my 
liege, 

Is criminal. Yet guilty I am not. 

King. What say’st thou? Whilst con- 

fessing thine offence, 

Dost thou assert thy guiltlessness ? 

ig. With truth. 

Mistakenly thou term’st me fraudulent. 

I’ve said enough—and, were’t permitted 
me, 

I might say more. 

King. Say on. What fatal blindness, 

What mad presumption, with ambitious 
thoughts, 

Inspired thee ? How durst thou aspire to 
rule 

A princely bosom? Could’st thou not 
perceive 
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How measureless, ay, how impassable, 
The distance intervening *twixt thy cradle 
And his exalted throne? 

. Ig. When love prevails, 

Reason is blinded, and forgotten quite 
The fatal difference of birth and blood. 
All mortals equal are before love’s shrine. 
And only virtue can inflame with love 
A virtuous soul. The virtues of thy son 
Taught me to Jove him. 

King. Darest thou speak of virtue ? 

That sacred name profane not. Rather 


say 
Vain hopes, and lust of empire caused 
thy guilt. 
Counting, perchance, the days importu- 
nate 
Of mine o’erwearied life, impatiently 
The hour, long sigh’d for, thou expectest, 
when 
Alfonso in his grave shall leave his throne 
Open to thy desires—when thou may’st 
lace 
His diadem on thine unworthy brow. 
Ig. Oh what injustice!—Little dost 
thou know 
My soul, or love’s disinterestedness ! 
Who loves, desires but to be loved. Com- 
pared 
To such a heart as Pedro’s, what are 
crowns ? 
What is the world? She o’er his tender 
breast 
Who reigns, no other empire knows to 
wish. : 
Nor can the splendour of a sceptre dazzle 
A generous spirit. When to love I yield- 


ed, 

My thoughts were from the throne more 
distant far 

Than was my cradle; thence the interval 

That sever’d us, I did not duly measure. 

Now I too clearly see it, and regret 

Much more the Prince’s station than 
mine own. 

Oh, would my lover had been born a 
subject, 

Rather than I a princess! I desire not, 

No, [abhor the throne, in which I see 

Only the hateful barrier, uprear’d 

By adverse Fate ’twixt two impassion’d 
hearts, 

Rendering for aye impossible their union. 

J am unhappy, and must ever be so. 

King. Heavier misfortunes thou may’st 

still avoid. 

He who renounces crime when recogni- 
sed, 

Regains his innocence. Castro, extin- 
guish 

The guilty fires by thee enkindled. Well 

Thou know’st how much they are detest- 
able ; 
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How fruitlessly thou ‘dst strive to nourish 
them. 

Ere from the Prince thou part, slight pu- 
nishment 

For sins so heinous, by a lenient king 

Imposed, endeavour to deserve thy par- 
don. 

Do thou thyself dissuade him from his 
errors ; 

Urge him t’assume the honourable bonds 

Of the well-suited union I command. 

Disturb not, but promote the public good ; 

Nor by thy pertinacity in sin 

Exasperate mine ire. Tremble t’incur 

Th’ atrocious punishment, justly thy due, 

Unless thyself unloose the odious shackles 

In which the Prince’s heart thou long 
hast held. 


Ignez demurs to this somewhat un- 
reasonable requisition, and the King’s 
consequent furious menaces are inter 
rupted by a request from the Castillian 
ambassador for an audience. It js 
granted, and the fair offender sternly 
dismissed. The ambassador complains 
of the prevalent reports of Don Pe- 
dro’s aversion to the projected mar- 
riage, when the royal bride is already 
upon the frontiers. He is appeased by 
Ignez de Castro’s banishment to Cas- 
tille, and subjection to the control of 
her rival’s father. Pacheco and Coe 
ho fail in their efforts to obtain a se- 
verer sentence. 

The third act presents us with the 
despair of Ignez, upon receiving her 
sentence of exile from Don Pedro. 
Elvira proposes to call upon the Prince 
to protect his wife ; but Ignez, filled 
with horror at the suggestion, ex- 
claims,— 


What! I excite a son against his father ? 
Oh no! Be Ignez, if Fate will, unhappy, 
But never of rebellious crimes the cause ! 


Her resolution is speedily tried by 
Don Pedro, who joins her, and at once 
tenderly and indignantly inquires the 
cause of her tears, observing,— 


Rather would I behold my heart’s best 
blood 

Pour’d forth in torrents, than thy gush- 
ing tears. 

Banish thine idle terrors from thy soul, 

Nor to the transitory evils, now 

Oppressing thee, give way. All Fortune's 
malice, 

All present ills, we’ll trample under foot, 

And happy and united we will live. 

Jg, United, said’st thou? Mighty God ! 
United ? } 
9 
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D. Ped. Why, what should part us ? 
Ig. Cruel !—Woe is me! 
What should I say ?—With what a thun- 
der-bolt 
Must thy sad Ignez wound thee ! I would 
fain— 
Oh Heavens !—fain spare thy heart—But 
to forsake thee 
Without one parting word—Oh no! I 
cannot. 
My dearest husband, clasp me in thine 
arms, 
And thus receive my last, my sad fare- 
well. 
D. Ped. What do I hear ?—What 
means—Ignez, what say’st thou ? 
Jg. I must for ever leave thee. 
D. Ped. Leave me? Thou? 
Ig. Terrible struggle !— Dearest prince 
and consort, 
Forget not thy most miserable Ignez ! 
What did I say? Forget me if thou canst. 
May’st thou be fortunate! Live, and live 
happy ! 
I do but pray thee tenderly to guard 
The infancy of our most precious babes. 


The ungovernable rage to which 
Don Pedro now abandons himself, is 
heightened by Don Sancho’s informa- 
tion, that the King is seeking him that 
they may immediately set out for Lis- 
bon. The exasperated son dismisses 

ez with an exhortation not to fear. 
fe replies,— 


Yes, I withdraw ; but ere I go, implore 
Thou would’st remember thou'rt a son 
and subject. 
D. Ped. A husband too,—the holiest 
tie of all. 


To the King’s orders for instant de- 
parture, the indignant Prince an- 
swers,— 


I follow thee! Who! I abandon her! 
No, no! I disobey! 
King. Heavens! What means this? 
D. Ped. The veil must now be rent! 
*Tis time,—’tis time 
That thou should’st know thy son,— 
should’st penetrate 
Into the depths of this despairing heart, 
Of virtues capable, ev’n as of crimes, 
To crimes, if’t be by tyranny provoked. 
Knowing how I adore mine Ignez, 
would’st thou 
Have torn her from my love? What hell- 
ish powers 
Advised the punishment of innocence, 
Unstain’d by guilt, if virtue be not guilt? 
And could’st thou hope that I should 
cowardly 
Endure the slightest injury to her? 
Vor. XXIII. 
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Horrid injustice !—Nor in her defence * 
Oppose the schemes of impious cruelty? 
Of living mortals I were the miost abject, 
Should I permiit the oppression of-—— 
King. Forbear ! 
Be silent, rebél! Scarcely 1 conceive 
How I control my rage. What insolence! 
Presum’st thou at mine orders to repine ? 
D. Ped. Not only I repine, I dare to 
thwart them. 
Reason, the Heavens themselves, sanc- 
tion my course, 
When I protect my wife. 
King. Thy wife ? 
D. Ped. My wife. 
Yes, learn, my liege, that wedlock’s ‘sa 
cred ties 
Bind me to Ignez—Wilt thou still op- 
press her ? 
King. Think not to mock me—TI be- 
lieve thee not. 
Vainly this subtle stratagem thou triest. 
The daughter of a vassal my son’s wife! 


Don Pedro now respectfully but 
energetically defends his wife’s rights, 
and eulogizes her virtues, until, upon 
the King’ s saying that the infamous 
woman’s blood shall quench the flames 
that consume him, he breaks out into 
frantic despair, as follows :— 


Ere thou canst reach to wound her ten- 
der breast, 
Thou must tear out mine entrails; all 
my blood 
Shall gush in torrents—ay, and if need 
be, 
Thine own shall stream ! 
King. Heavens! horror-struck, I trem- 
ble. 
D. San. My Prince, what mean’st thou? 
Would’st thou ’gainst thy father ? 
D. Ped. What say’st thou? Father? 
Have I then a father? 
No, tyrant, no! My father thou art not. 
I’mnotthyson. A savage such as thou— 
What do I say ?—Whom speak I to?— 
Where am I ? 
Who maddens me ?—Oh, hell !—Thy 
furies piecemeal 
Rend me! It is not I who speak—'tis 
they 
That thunder. Sacrilegious wretch !— 
What did I? 
‘ing. Are the Heavens deaf? Where 
are their thunderbolts, 
That on a monster’s head, who thus de- 
fies them, 
They rain not? Vengeance! Curses! 
D. Ped. All I merit; 
If, with their thunders, the impassive 
Heavens 
Blast me not, haply hy that terrified 
4 
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To hear my sinful words, they venture not 

To loose their bolts. Beneath my feet 

: the earth, 
ling, would gape, buf dares not 
swallow me. 

Even the dire abyss with horror views 

A monster who can speak such blasphe- 
mies. 

Oh terror! Oh remorse! Oh dreadful 
crime ! 

-- Don Pedro proceeds at great length 

in such remorseful ejaculations,— end- 

ing with,— 

But Ignez must not suffer whilst f live! 

And vainly would’st thou separate us. I 
doubt 

-If death itself have power to divide us. 

Forgive, I pray, the transports of my 
passion ! 

Ihavea feeling heart—love—and am loved. 

The incensed King is inexorable to 
his son’s supplications. He orders 
him to an adjacent prison, under the 
charge of Don Sancho, and goes out 
uttering terrible threats. 

Ignez presently returns, alarmed at 
the King’s rage, and inquires what 
Pedro has said to irritate him. He, 
in reply, urges her to fetch their chil- 
dren, and fly with him to the remotest 
— of the earth, where they may be 

appy together, and he be spared the 
temptation to crime. Ignez hesitates, 
and Don Sancho interposes, to observe 
that he is-responsible for the Prince’s 
safe custody. Don Pedro answers, by 
inviting his former governor to accom- 
pany them. He remarks, that the old 
man must, by this time, have had 
enough of courts, and concludes :— 


Then follow us, and thus shalt thou enjoy, 

In peace at least, the remnant of thy days. 

_ D. San. Happy if yesterday had been 

: my last ! 

Upon the grave’s brink would’st thou to 
my King 

Make me a traitor ; partner of thy frenzy? 

I, unto whom the charge of training thee, 

(Fatal employ !) was by thy father given, 

Shall I be the accomplice of thy crimes, 

Permitting thee to violate thy duties ? 

D. Ped. What duties? Empty phan- 

toms! ’Tis the first 

Of duties to be happy, to indulge 

The native instincts of the soul. Come, 
dearest ! 

Ig. Oh God! how terrible this trial! 

Madman ! 

Woe’s me! What would’st thou? Wilt 
thou thus bedim 

Thy name, thine honour? Must the 
wretched Ignez 
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Be so unhappy as to eause thy guilt ? 

To bear the obloquy of seeing thee, 

For her, desert thy country and thy 
throne ? 

What would men say? 
D. Ped. Say? That a soul like mine 
Cannot be dazzled by a throne’s reful- 

gence. 
I nothing forfeit, leaving all for thee. 
No, sweetest wife, *tis better to live 
happy 
Than be a King. 
Ig. Ay, but can he live happy, 
On Nature’s laws, and on the voice of 
blood, 
Who tramples ? Dear my lord, renounce 
such thoughts— 
Obey thy King. Expect not I will ever 
Approve or share thy frenzy. Nor will I 
Suffer thee to depart, nor follow thee. 
I will not rob a father of his son; 
Nor of their future happiness despoil 
In their best king, the Portuguese. If 
prayer— 
D. Ped. Bootless thy prayer! What, 
Ignez, thou deniest 
To follow Pedro? In these seats of horror 
Seest thou not death and guilt whirling 
around us ? 
Ig. ’Tis to avoid them that I will not 
follow. 
Honour and fame are of more worth 
than life ; 
Placed between crime and death, death 
I prefer. 
But why so imminent dost thou present 
them ? 
Has then thy father sentenced me ?— 
Knows he the sacred tie ? 
D. Ped. All is reveal’d. 
But he, the tyrant, feigning disbelief, 
Arrogant, obstinate in prejudice, 
Threaten’d me—horror—with thine ex- 
ecution ! 
And undisturb’d, at leisure, te condemn 
thee— 
Me to the eastle dungeon he commits 
A prisoner. Therefore is it requisite— 
Ig. We should obey him? Yes. 
D. Ped. Obey him, said’st thou ? 
Ig. ’Tis indispensable. Go, best be- 
loved, 
Submit thee to paternal royal laws. 
1 pray thes, dear my lord, repair to pri- 
son ! 


No other means hast thou to rescue me, 
Nor rescued otherwise desire I life. 
Again I solemnly affirm I will not 
Follow thee hence. 

D. Ped. Enough! Thou wilt not quit 
This palace. Would’st thou see it, by 

my hand, 

Deluged in blood ? Of virtue too austere 
Idly enamour’d, thou to parricide 
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Impeli’stme. I to perpetrate such crimes 
Am well disposed. I go, yes, yes, I go. 
Jg. Barbarian, stay! Cannot my tears, 
my moans, 
Soften thy bosom, damp thy frantic rage ? 
Oh, where is Ignez’ empire o’er thy 
heart ! 
D. Ped. Spare thy vain efforts! Fruit- 
less are thy prayers, 
Thy tears, thy moans. This day of hor- 
ror, I 
To desperation, crime, and death, devote. 
The Furies’ torches, blazing in my breast, 
Can but in blood be quench’d. None 
can prevent, 
Not thou thyself, the fearful blows mine 
arm 
Is now about to strike! 
Tg. With me begin ! 
This bosom lacerate ! Be thy wife’s blood 
The first thou shedd’st ! If that to sa- 
tiate thee 
Be insufficient, boldly fling thyself 
Upon all sacrilege. How horrible! 


I dare not look upon thee. . Thou my 
husband! 

Oh no! Thou art not! Guilt my hus- 
band loathed. 

I loved a virtuous consort—Thou—No 
virtues 

Hast thou! I love thee not. Go, bloody 
monster—— 


What do I say ?—I cease to love thee?—I ? 
Believe me not ! My tender heart belies 
The words that, horror-frenzied by thy 
threats, 
I raving utter’d. See my tears. Down 
sinking 
In sorrow at thy feet, I clasp them.— 
Thou : 
Must to my supplications yield, or here 
Behold me die, and trample on my corse. 
D. Ped. (Moved.) Oh Heavens ! Thou 
sweetest wife ! 
Ig. I leave thee not. 
I will not rise till the Infernal Furies 
Are banish’d from thy soul; until thou 
promise 
Submissively to obey the royal will. 
Oh, if thou lov’st me, thou will not resist 
My prayers ! 
D. Ped. 1 resist them not—Oh, who 
But must obey thee! I will to my pri- 
son— 
Friend, let us go—Still question’st thou 
thine empire ? 
Ig. Oh Heaven support me! Crush 
not quite my heart ! 
My trembling reason yields to tender- 
ness— 
Oh loiter not ! 
D. Ped. But thou ? 
Jg. Fear not for me ! 
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Heaven has inspired me with the certain 
means 

To melt Alfonso’s wrath. I, with thy 
sons, 

Will prostrate fall before him. None 
withstand 

The voice of Nature. Harsh as js his 
temper, 


If he possess a heart, to see his grandsons 
Clasp’d in mine arms, weeping with me, 
perforce 
He must be soften’d—must forgive at 
least. 
Fear not.—Farewell, my lord ! 
D. Ped. Oh Heavens! what torture ! 
This exclamation ends the third act. 
In the fourth, we are let into the se« 
crets of Pacheco and Coelho. In the 
first scene these virtuous ministers, as 
is the established practice of such tra- 
gedy personages, lay open to us, as well 
as to each other, all their amiable pro- 
pensities. It appears, that their bitter 
animosity against poor Ignez proceeds 
from their dread of the hens which 
her brothers, their especial enemies, 
might probably acquire were she 
Queen. Having arranged their plans, 
the friends separate ; Pacheco goes to 
poe the rest of the royal counsele 
ors to sentence the Princess of Portu- 
gal to death ; and Coelho remains, to 
keep the King—who, considering what 
we are told of his inflexibility, appears 
to be tolerably amenable to persua- 
sion,—steady to his Se a His Mae 
jesty now enters full of perplexity and 
remorse. He cannot satisfy himself of 
the justice of putting his daughter-in- 
law to death ; and he knows not what 
to do with his son, whom he considers 
as a mere instrument in the hand of 
Providence to punish his own far more 
criminal youthful rebellion against his 
father King Diniz, whose indignant 
ghost he invokes in language approach- 
ing to insanity. Coelho succeeds in 
convincing the distressed monarch, 
that the death of Ignez is indispensable 
to the peace and happiness of Portu- 
gal; but just as he has obtained the 
royal assent to his proposal ef refer« 
ring her fate to the privy-council, Igs 
nez herself appears with her children, 
and, despite Coelho’s dehortations, the 
King resolves to see and hear her. She 
says— 
Advance with me, my children, and em- 
brace 
Your —~ gtandsire’s knees. Upon his 
id 
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Plant your first kisses.-Mighty Prince, See whom thou slaughterest. Our wed- 
behold ded hearts 


The offspring of thy son, who come with 
te 


ars 

T’ implore thy pity for their hapless mo- 
ther !— 

Weep, weep with me, my children, inter- 
cede 

For me with your soft tears. Tears more 
expressive 

Than words, of which your helpless in- 


fancy 

Is yet incapable. Aid my laments, 

My prayers,—obtain my pardon!—Cle- 
ment King, 

Of thy descendants, lo! th’ unhappy mo- 
ther, 

Embracing them, entreats that thou 
would’st spare 

To them her wretched life. 
know 

Thou art prepared to doom my present 
death. 

I, envy’s victim, of intrigue the mark, 

Timid, unfortunate, and unprotected, 

Behold my death impending !—death un- 
just, 

That FE sn infuriate counsellors, 

Deceiving the compassion of thy soul, 

Thunder against me! What atrocity! 

For what enormous crimes am I con- 
demn’d? 

To love thy son, my Liege, and be beloved, 

Is that esteem’d a crime worthy of death? 

I dare implore, I dare attest thy justice. 

Merciful Prince, consult thy clemency, 

Consult thy heart,—twill tell thee, that 

my death 
Is undeserved. 
‘King. Arise, unhappy woman !— 

Oh nature, oh stern duties of a King !|— 

Arise, unhappy woman! fatal cause 

Of all the cruel sorrows that surround me, 

Thine aspect irritates, yet touches me,— 

The father would forgive, the King may 
not. 

Ig. Alas, my Liege! to pardon the dis- 

tress’d 


Too well I 


Is of a monarch’s power the sweetest act, 

And highest, Follow thine heart’s im- 
pulses ; 

Let nature, let compassion reign supreme! 

Of pity thou shalt ne’er repent. Oh ra- 

; ther, 

Should’st thou pronounce my death-doom, 
shall remorse 

Torture thee evermore, incessant anguish 

Consume thee! Portugal’s renown and 


hopes 

Would moulder on my tombstone. To 
the grave 

With me would’st thou behold, in thy de- 
spite, 


Thy son descend. MyLiege, destroying me, 


Are so indissolubly join’d, the blow 
That pierces mine must needs transfix thy 
son’s. 
Neither without the other can exist. 
For him, not for myself, life I implore ! 
Yes, once again I clasp thy royal feet, 
Have pity on the consort of thy son! 
Oh, were it not for these sweet ties that 
force me 
To live though miserable, and value life, 
I would not sue for’t, but, unmurmuring 
And calm, would wait my death-blow! 
But to leave 
For ever what I love! I am a wife, 
A mother!—Heavens! I faint !—My pre- 
cious babes, 
Unhappy orphans! thus deprived at once 
Of a fond mother, of the fondest father, 
What shall become of you! —Oh, mighty 
King! 
If, to my tears inexorable, my fate 
Touch thee not, yet to nature’s cry give 
ear : 
Of these most innocent and tender victims 
Oh pity the impending desolation ! 
They are not guilty of my crimes. My 
Liege, 
Forget that they’re my sons, remember- 
ing only 
They are thy grandsons.— But thou 
weep’st !—-Oh sight ! 
Kind Heaven has heard my prayers! Thy 
tears proclaim 
My pardon! Let thine accents quell my 
fears. , 
Speak, gracious monarch,—say thou par- 
donest——— 
King. Vainly I struggle.—Oh were ’t 
possible 
Now to resign my sceptre! 


Enter COELHO. 
Coel. Gracious sir, ' 
The council waits, and prays thine instant 
presence ; 
The populace already mutiny. 
Ig. Oh, I am lost ! 


The King endeavours to encourage 
his daughter-in-law, by promising to 
plead her cause himself before the 
council, and then hurries away with 
Coelho. But Ignez, who has probably 
discovered how infirm of purpose King 
Alfonso is, will not be so comforted. 
After a short fit of insanity, to which 
all the principal personages of this tra« 
gedy seem obnoxious, she betakes her 
self, with her children and Elvira, to 
her nuptial chamber, there to await 
the fatal blow she too certainly antici« 
pates. 
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When the curtain rises for the last 
time, his Portuguese Majesty presents 
himself in his accustomed state of dis- 
tressing and remorseful perplexity. He 
has, it seems, proved an insufficient 
advocate. He has lost the cause of the 
mother of his grandchildren, and been 
compelled to sign her death-warrant. 
Whereupon he exclaims,— 

Oh hard condition!—most oppressive 
sceptre ! 

And can there be the lot of kings who 
envy ? 

Intolerable post! Terrific throne! 

Seat of affliction and of bitterness, 

Most miserable are thine occupants ! 


We do not observe, amidst these la- 
mentations, that the anguish to which 
he has, through the death of Ignez, 
doomed his son, has any share in 
awakening the royal father’s regrets. 
He is, however, speedily reminded of 
the circumstance. Don Sancho visits 
the Monarch, deputed by Don Pedro 
to implore mercy for Ignez. The King 
is unwilling to listen to the interces< 
sor; observing that his representations 
only increase his perplexity. But the 
ex-pedagogue, whom the plotting 
counsellors had previously denomi- 
nated a Stoic, is not to be diverted 
from his purpose. He urges, that the 
heir-apparent’s life hangs upon that 
of Ignez; and of the persecuted lady 
herself thus speaks,— 

Ignez is now the consort of Don Pedro, 

And well deserves the title. Credit not 

Th’ accursed tongues of her sworn ene- 
mies ; 

Who, fill’d with envy, rancour, and am- 

_ bition, 

Seek to depreciate her character. 
Ignez is single-hearted and high-soul’d ; 
With sensibility too passionate, 
She could not choose but love thy son. 
Her crime, 
Her sole crime this, incapable of others. 
And when on such a crime such virtues 
wait, 
It merits pardon,—’tis excusable.— 
[Falling at his feet. 
Oh pardon her, my Liege; nor let the 
world 
Say that, immoderate in severity, 
Inflexibly thou mercy could’st deny 
To thy son’s wife ! 
King. No, that shall not be said. 


This most pliable of monarchs, as 
we should have judged him had we 
not been assured to the contrary, now 
calls Don Nuno, and dispatches him 
to announce the change of his royal 
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mind, and the pardon of Ignez. Don 
Nuno hurries away, delighted with 
his mission of mercy ; and Don San« 
cho, more deeply overjoyed at his suc« 
cess, but shocked to find how immi< 
nent had been the danger, flies to 
bring Don Pedro to receive his res« 
cued Ignez from the hand of his re« 
conciled father. The King’s solitary, 
but complacent meditations, are inter« 
rupted by the entrance of the Castil« 
lian ambassador. We felt apprehen- 
sive, upon his appearance, that he was 
about to counteract the beneficial in« 
fluence of Don Sancho’s eloquence. 
But we did his Excellency injustice. 
He comes to declare, that the King of 
Spain will be quite satisfied that no of« 
fence had been intended to his daughe 
ter by Don Pedro’s previous marriage ; 
and that thesameroyal personage would 
be rendered quite miserable, should the 
blood of the Princess of Portugal be 
shed, under the idea of pleasing him. 
Don Alfonso’s worst fears being thus 
allayed, his Majesty is at the very 
summit of felicity, when Don Nuno 
returns in tears, to announce that he 
had been sent too late ; that the dag 
gers of Pacheco and Coelho were al- 
ready in the bosom of the Princess 
when he shouted pardon; that the 
sound had so far only arrested the arms 
of the self-appointed executioners, as 
to render the wounds not instantly 
fatal; and that the victim, supported 
by her women, and bringing her child 
ren with her, is coming to die at her 
father-in-law’s feet. The King would 
fain shun the dreadful sight, but his 
escape is prevented by her entrance. 
In faltering accents she exclaims— 


Oh, fly me not, my Liege! No, fly me 
not— 

Receive thy grandsons. In death’s agony 

Maternal love has dragg’d me to thy feet, 

There to deliver them to thee. Sad or- 
phans, 

Farewell! Farewell, my children. In 
thy hands, 

Great King, I place them—to thy heart 
receive them. 

Protect them as their grandsire, of their 
mother 

Since they’re bereft. Heav’n grant they 
may hereafter, 

Worthy of thee, worthy to be the sons 

Of their most virtuous father, recompense 

With equal virtues, with heroic deeds, 

Thy pardon, mercifully granted me. 

Now, as thy latest favour, I entreat 

Permission, ere I die, to call thee father. 
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King. Call me thine executioner! Give 

not 

The tender name I have not merited— 

Fain would I call thee daughter, but I 
dare not, 

No, dare not! Nature’s self, should she 
behold 

A title so delicious by my lips 


Profaned, would tremble. Loudly does 
thy blood 

Cry out against me. Thou perforce must 
hate 

The savage who has murder’d thee ; but 
well 

Art thou avenged—a thousand times more 
wretched 


Than thee, a thousand deaths do I endure. 
Oh, spare thy murderer the pang of see- 


ing 
Thy struggling soul breathed out in agony! 
I go—my very presence to thine eyes 
Must be abhorrent. Let none follow me! 
No! Leave me! Fly me! I would hide 
myself 
From every living creature, till I sink 
For ever in the terrible abyss. 
[ He bursts violently away, 
Jg. Oh, gracious sir!—’Tis vain—he 
heeds me not. 
This too I must endure. 
tress 
Scarcely afflicts me less than mine own 
Alas! how many mourners do I make! 
A father—husband—Oh, unhappy hus- 
band, 
What shall become of thee! Horrible 
thought ! 
Don Nuno, mine Elvira, all, all strive 
To soothe him, to alleviate his despair. 
Oh, might I only see him once again, 
I should die satisfied. Oh, Heavens! 
already 
I feel the agonies of death. My sons— 
My sons !—Oh, how their presence tor- 
tures me ! 
Take them away—but whither? No, 
come near, 
My children—on your lips would I breathe 
out 
My soul ; on them would leave deposited 
My last sighs for your father. These 
are they— 
Oh, what anxiety!—the light has va- 
nish’d. 
Farewell, my boys—husband, farewell— 
I die! | She dies. 
Amb. Oh, woful chance! 


His deep dis- 


Enter Don PEDRO and Don SANcHO. 
D. Ped. (rapturously.) My wife, my 
best beloved ! 
Ignez, dear Ignez, hasten to mine arms, 
That I may feel the fulness of my joys! 
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gury : 

[Perceives the Body, and falls fainting 
into the arms of DON SANCHO and 
the AMBASSADOR. 

D. San. Oh, miserable prince! Oh, 
deadly pang! 
Remove his lifeless consort from his 
sight. (The Body is removed. 
D. Ped. (reviving.) My wife! where is 
she? Call her. 
D. Nuno. Oh, my Prince—— 
D. Ped. Delay not—Call her. I will 
go myself. 
Ignez, sweet wife! 
(Attempts to walk, but cannot. 
Amb. Sorrow bewilders him. ; 
D. Nuno. Thy eonsort, Prince—Oh, 
God! she is no more! 
D. Ped. Dead? Unjust Heaven! Ter. 
rible ray of light! 
What thou, Don Sancho, didst thou, too, 
deceive me? 
Oh, yes! Myself I saw—horrible image! 
And shall mine eyes ever unclose again? 
I’ve seen my loved wife dead, and I sur- 
vive ! 
Stay, Ignez, I will bear thee company ; 
I follow thee! 

(He attempts to draw his sword, but is 
prevented by Don SANCHO and Don 
Nuno. After a pause, 

But, no! ’Tis proper first 

I should revenge her death. Who mur- 
der’d her? 

Speak! Haply—Speak ! Was’t he—was 
it the tyrant 

Who calls himself my father ? 

D. Nuno.. No, my lord, 

Thy father hath forgiv’n her—’ Twas Pa- 
checo, 

Who with Coelho, impiously——. 

D. Ped. Enough! 

No more! AH, all were impious, and of all 

I'll drink the blood! Tremble, inhuman 
King! 

War, war to th’ uttermost I proclaim 
against thee! 

I swear, yes, by mine Ignez’ blood, whose 
traces 

I see around me, clamorous for revenge, 

I swear, barbarian, from the throne to 


hale thee, 

And in thy stead, there, crown’d, to seat 
the wife 

Of whom thou hast despoil’d me. By 
my side, 


Even after death, shall she, my beautiful, 
Miae Ignez, reign with me as Queen. 
What matter 
Although her body breathe not, if her soul 
With mine united lives? Her icy hand 
All = shall kiss, and pay her homage 
ue. 
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The tyrants who have murder'd her shall 
form 

Her throne’s steps, trampled down be- 
neath my feet. 

Their devilish hearts I’ll tear from out 
their entrails: 

I'll crush them into atoms! From my 
wrath 


Should they plunge 
My 


None shall escape. 
down to hell, 

There should my fury seek them. 
revenge, 

My rage, shall be so terrible, the world 

Shall tremble at my name. Nought shall 
be heard 

But wailing, horror, desolation. Such 

Shall be the ravages, the deaths I'll work, 

That Portugal shall even be drown’d in 
blood ! 

Blood shall the Douro, Tagus, and Mon- 
dego— 

Blood and not water, as their tribute 
pour 

Into the sea. The roaring sea itself 

Shall lash with waves of blood the fur- 
thest shores. 

I go, this instant I’ll begin to shed it. 

Oh Faries! O Revenge! be mine asso- 
ciates ! 

Direct my steps, guide and impel mine 
arm ! 


With these words, Don Pedro rushes 
furiously off the stage. The remaining 
personages lament over the fate of the 
ill-starred couple, and the curtain falls. 

As the history of Portugal, notwith- 
standing our intimate connexion with 
the country, is not that with which we 
are the most familiarly acquainted, all 
the readers of this Magazine may not 
perhaps be aware, that Don Pedro ac~ 
tually did execute in after life those 
wild and sanguinary intentions, whose 
denunciation in his last speech resem- 
bles rather the maniac ravings of grief 
in its first burst of delirious agony, 
than the settled purpose of a rational 
being. He did place upon the throne, 
when he obtained the power of so do-« 
ing, the mouldering form of his once 
beautiful and still idolized Ignez. She 
was arrayed in all the trappings of roy- 
alty ; she was solemnly crowned, and 
her hand was kissed by all those who 
should have rendered such homage to 
a living Queen. But this was not all ; 
though this may perhaps suffice to jus< 
tify the rest upon the plea of insanity. 
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From being an amiable and kind- 
hearted, though impetuous and some- 
what self-willed youth, he became one 
of the bloodiest and most atrocious ty- 
rants ever intrusted by Providence 
with the power of desolating his native 
land. Pathetic as is the story of the 
loves and the death of Ignez de Castro, 
it is this terrific consequence of her 
hard fate that constitutes it most stri« 
kingly and awfully tragical. But this 
consequence can never be properly ex 
hibited in a tragedy, trammelled by 
the unities of time and place—Don 
Pedro’s ravings going, as we have obe 
served, comparatively for little or no= 
thing. Nay, even in a less confined 
historical play, we hardly know whe- 
ther the most exquisite dramatic ge« 
nius could, after the heroine’s catas= 
trophe, maintain sufficient interest to 
render endurable a whole fifth act of 
the widowed husband’s atrocities, pre« 
is for him, despite such atroci« 
ties, the sympathy of the audience, by 
constantly and impressively bringing 
forward as their cause, the excess of his 
love and of his despair. This is, to our 
minds, a heavy drawback from the 
otherwise highly tragic character of 
the story of Ignez de Castro; and in 
the play which we have now been con- 
sidering, Gomes has needlessly increas 
sed its weight, by giving a tint of 
fierceness to the Prince’s previous cha=« 
racter, which, being far beyond what is 
necessary to render the subsequent 
charge possible, materially diminishes 
its awful and terrible effect. 

But in this objection to the subject, 
we appear to be singular. It has been, 
especially in Portugal, as we have ale 
ready stated, a favourite one ; and the 
difficulty we have started as to the in« 
terest of a whole act, subsequent to the 
death of Ignez, has not, it should seem, 
always been the impediment to exhi-« 
biting the hero’s actions rather than 
his menaces. Ferreira, whom we have 
mentioned as one of the first, both in 
time and in excellence, of Portuguese 
poets, devotes his fifth act entirely to 
the effect produced upon the Prince b 
the intelligence of his loss. Although 
we thought Ferreira’s tragedy too 
purely Grecian in structure to interest 
modern readers, the author’s high and 
merited reputation* in hisown country 





* One of Ferreira’s best and most striking passages, is the exclamation of Ignez 


upon hearing her death-doom— 


6 How !—Is he dead—my husband—mine Infant ? 
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induces us to close this article with an 
extract from this said fifth act, in which 
a beaut uty, nature, and passion are 

with some conceits, and 
a taste. The Prince is in high 
spirits when he is thus accosted by a 


messenger ,— 


O heavy tidings !—A sad messenger, 
My lord, thou. see’st. 
D. Ped. What tidings bring’st thou ? 
Mess. Tidings 
So cruel, that in bearing them, myself 
Tow’rds thee am cruel. But first calm 
thy spirit, 
And in it, fashion of calamities 
The worst that could befall. A soul thus 
arm’d 
Is the best remedy against ill fortune. 
D. Ped. Thou hold’st me in suspense. 
I pr’ythee, speak. 
Procrastination aggravates the ill. 
Mess. That Dona Ignez, thou so lovest, 
is dead ! 
D. Ped. Oh God! Oh Heavens! 
What say’st thou ? 
Mess. By a death 
So cruel, to relate it were fresh sorrow. 
D. Ped. Is dead ? 
Mess. She is. 
D. Ped. Who murder’d her ? 
Mess. This day, 
Thy father with arm’d followers sur- 
prised her. 
Secure in innocence she did not fly ; 
But nought avail’d her, nor her love for 
thee, 
Nor yet thy sons, in whom she sought 
defence, 
No, nor the innocence and piety 
With which, down falling at thy father’s 
feet, 
So forcefully for pardon she entreated, 
That weeping he pronounced it. But 
even then 
His cruel ministers and counsellors 
Against a pardon so well merited 
Unsheathed their swords, and plunged 
them in her breast. 
They murder’d her as she embraced her 
babes, 
Who there remain’d discolour’d with 
her blood. 
D. Ped. What should I say ? What 
do? What shriek or groan ? 
Oh fortune! Oh barbarity! Oh grief! 
Oh mine own Dona Ignez! Oh my soul, 
And art thou slain? Hath death th’ au- 
dacity 
To touch thee? Do I hear it, and sur- 
vive? 
I live and thou art dead! Oh cruel death ! 
My life thou hast slain, and yet I am not 
dead ! 
Open, thou earth, and swallow me atonce! 
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CMay, 
Burst, burst away, my soul, from this evil 
d 


Vs 

Whose weight by force detains thee ! 

Oh mine own Dona Ignez! Oh my soul ! 

My love, my passion, my desire, my care, 

Mine only hope, my joy, and art thou 
murder’d ? 

They’ve murder’d thee! Thy soul so 
innocent, 

So beautiful, so humble, and so holy, 

Has left its home! Thy blood hasdrenech’d 
their swords ! 

Thy blood! What cruel swords, what 
cruel hands ! 

How could they move against thee? 
Those hard weapons, 

How had they strength or edge turn’d 
against thee ? 

How, cruel King, could’st thou allow the 
deed ? 

Mine enemy—not father—enemy ! 

Wherefore thus murder me? Ye savage 
lions, 

Ye tigers, serpents! Why, if for my blood 

Athirst, glutted ye not on me your rage ? 

Me had you slain, I might survive. Bar- 
barians, 

Wherefore not murder me? If wrong’d 
by me, 

Mine enemies, why not on me revenge 

Your wrongs? She had not wrong’d 
you, that meek lJamb— 

Innocent, beautiful, sincere, and chaste. 

But you, as rancorous enemies, would 
slay me, 

Not in my life, but soul. 
that saw 

Such monstrous cruelty, how fell ye not ? 

Ye mountains of Coimbra, ’neath your 


Ye Heavens, 


rocks 

Why overwhelm’d ye not such minis- 
ters? 

Why trembles not the earth ? Why opens 
not ? 


Wherefore supports it such barbarity ? 
Mess. My lord, for weeping there is 
ample leisure ; 
But what can tears ’gainst death ? I pray 
thee now 
Visit the corse, and render it due ho- 
nours. 
D. Ped. Sad honours ! Other honours, 
lady mine, 
I had in store for thee. Honours thy due. 
* - * 


How look upon those eyes, for ever 


closed ? 

Upon those tresses, now not gold but 
blood ? 

Upon those hands, so cold and livid 
now, 


That used to be so white and delicate ? 
On that fair bosom, pierced with cruel 
wounds ? 
Upon that form, so often in mine arms 
16 
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Clasp’d living, beautiful, now dead and: 
cold ? 


How shall I see the pledges of our loves ? 

Oh, cruel father, didst thou not in them 

Behold thy son? Thou hear’st not, my 
beloved ! 


I ne’er shall see thee more ! Throughout 
the world 

Shall never find thee! Weep my griefs 
with me, 

All you who hear me! Weep with me, 
ye rocks, 

Since in men’s hearts dwells such barba- 
rity ! 


And thou, Coimbra, shroud thyself for ever 
In melancholy! Ne’er within thy walls 
Be laughter heard, or aught save tears 


and sighs! 

Be thy Mondego’s waters changed to 
blood— 

Wither’d thy trees, thy flowers! Help 
me to call 

Upon Heaven's justice to avenge my 

_ woes! 

I slew thee, lady mine! ’Twas I destroy- 
ed thee— 

With death I recompensed thy tender- 
ness. 


But far more cruelly than thee they slew, 
Will I destroy myself, if I avenge not 
Thy murder with unheard-of cruelties. 
For this alone does God prolong my life. 
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With mine own hands their breasts I'll - 


thence 


open, 
T’ll tear out the ferocious hearts that durst : 


Conceive suchcruelty. Then let them die. 


Thee . I'll persecute, thou King, my © 
‘oe! 


Quickly shall wasting fires work ravages 
Amidst thy friends, thy kingdom. Thy 
slain friends 


Shall look on others’ deaths, whose blood. 


shall drown 


The plains, with whose blood shall the. 


rivers stream, 

For hers in retribution. Slay me thou, 

Or fly my rage. No longer as my father 

Do I acknowledge thee. Thine enemy 

I call myself; thine enemy. My father 

Thou’rtnot—I’m no son—I’m an enemy. 

Thou, Ignez, art in Heaven. I remain 

Till I’ve revenged thee; then I there 
rejoin thee. 

Here shalt thou be a queen, as was thy 
due ; 

Thy sons shall, only as thy sons, be 
princes— 

Thine innocent body shall, in royal state, 

Be placed on high. Thy tenderness 
shall be 

Mine indivisible associate, 

Until I leave with thine my weary body, 

And my soul hastes to rest with thine for 
ever! . 





EMIGRATION. 


Tue Emigration question is one 
amongst the many which the theories 
of modern Political Economists have 
greatly tended to darken and confuse. 
Taken by itself, it is one of simplicity, 
and is to be decided rather by the evi- 
dence of facts than by any elaborate- 
ness of reasoning ; but when entan- 
gled with theories about “ capital,” 
and “ profit,” and “ surplus,” and 
‘‘ absorption of population,” it then 
indeed becomes one of obscurity, and 
gives occasion for huge reports and 
protracted discussions, both in Parlia- 
ment and elsewhere. 

That this disease of Political Eco« 
nomy prevailed to a most alarming 
degree in the Committee on Emigra- 
tion, is apparent, upon the most cur 
sory examination of their proceedings. 
Their general report is almost ludi« 
crous, from the numerous instances 
in which its phraseology is borrowed 
from the nomenclature of the Econo- 
mists.. A report on emigration ought, 
we submit, to be strong and very plain 
in its language, such as peasants might 

Vor, XXIII. 


comprehend if it were read to them 
from a newspaper, and ought not to 
contain such stietations as the “ doc« 
trine” of the Committee on this sub- 
ject or on that ; or the “ acquiescence” 
of the people in the “ general principle 
of the national advantages of machi- 
nery.” 

Neither can we admire such phrases 
as a “ temporary vacuum” in the pos 
pulation, or the “ replenishment of 
such vacuum.” We are told, more- 
over, that the “ ordinary channels of 
labour are in a state of repletion,” and 
we hear of “ elements in the argue 
ment,” and of “ soils of the higher 
class of fertility.” Now, all this might 
be very well in a book about political 
economy, because one would not ex~ 
pect in such a book to find common 
sense expressed in clear language ; but 
in an Emigration rt, intended for 


the information of the people at large, 

as well as for Members of Parliament, 

it has an excessively affected air, and 

is almost disgusting to that large por- 

tion of the “ thinking people” of these 
41 
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realms, who have made up their minds, 
that modern political economy is al- 
most, if not alvigether, quackery. 

With respect to the great mass of 
evidence also which is annexed to the 
third report, we are sorry to say, that, 
generally speaking, it is of the most 
unsatisfactory nature that can be well 
conceived. The slightest knowledge 
of the most ordinary rules of evidence, 
or even the mere exertion of common 
sense, without any such knowledge, 
must show how very erroneously the 
examiners upon this committee pro- 
ceeded. By far the greater number of 
the interrogatories are what are called 
in courts of justice ‘‘ leading ques- 
tions ;” and upon a view of the whole, 
it appears as if the object of the com- 
mittee were to obtain a body of evi- 
dence favourable to the views of the 
emigrationists. We do not mean to 
impute any sinister intention to those 
who put the questions in this form. 
We think they must have done so 
without being aware of their error ; 
and that having epee | to the in- 
quiry made up their minds upon the 
necessity of emigration, they forgot 
that their object should be to elicit 
truth, and not to obtain a defence of 
theirown opinions. In very numerous 
instances, the questions are put in a 
hypothetical form—an eloquent and 
captivating picture is drawn of that 
which the emigrant might expect, and 
then the witness is asked, “‘ Supposing 
such and such matters to be true, do 
you not think numbers would be eager 
to go out?” &c. &c. The evidence 
which the answers to such questions 
supply is not worth a farthing. The 
committee deceived themselves by re- 
ceiving it, and to the public it can only 
be a source of delusion. 

We could easily bring forward 
abundant examples of these hypothe- 
tical questions, but we are unwilling 
to encumber our pages with questions 
which are each of them a short speech 
in itself in favour of emigration. We 
prefer referring to question 3564, as a 
sample of the rest of that class. The 
witness would have been very insen- 
sible indeed to the eloquence of the 
honourable or right honourable ques- 
tioner, if he had given any other than 
an affirmative answer to a question put 
in so captivating a form. 

It sometimes happened, however, 
that the committee met with an im- 
practicable witness ; and it is amusing 
to observe the anxiety of the commit- 
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tee to convert him to their opinion, 
and the unconscious adroitness with 
which they wind round him, to draw 
him toa favourable answer. If any 
one doubt this, let him look at the evi- 
dence of Mr Strickland, p. 331 of the 
Third Report. He is an English gen- 
tleman, agent over a very large estate 
in the county Roscommon ; we believe 
Viscount Dillon’s, and other extensive 
property in the adjoining county of 
Mayo. He commences with corrobo- 
rating the views of Mr Nimmo as to 
the practicability of reclaiming the 
waste lands of Ireland, except that he 
considers the cost would not be so 
much as Mr Nimmo had mentioned. 
He is sounded as to his views about 
emigration to the colonies, and at once 
declares himself point-blank against 
any such thing. From question 3495 
to 3496, they invite him in vain toa 
different declaration ; he still insists it 
would be better to cultivate the waste 
lands at home ; at length, anxious to 
have his suffrage for emigration, note 
withstanding the waste lands to which 
he clings so firmly, they wish to know 
whether he does not think the popula« 
tion is so redundant as to afford suffi- 
cient “ candidates for emigration,” in 
addition to those who might be eme 
ployed on the waste lands. His direct 
answer is, *‘ I do not.” 

With a skill in the art of examina- 
tion, of which any learned gentleman 
in Westminster Hall might well be 
proud, the witness is then led away 
from this point on which he appears so 
inflexible, and for sixty questions is not 
troubled about this Emigration, but 
has togive general information concern- 
ing the state of the country ; at length, 
however, the examiner draws him to 
the point again, in the following ques- 
tion, which we defy any lawyer to put 
more adroitly, supposing his purpose 
to be the obtaining an answer favours 
able to emigration from one who had 
previously delivered a contrary opi- 
nion. Mr Strickland having spoken 
of the wretched condition of the pea 
santry in his part of the country, he 
is asked, in question 3558, ‘* Do you 
conceive that the most effective reme= 
dy for the evil which exists, would be 
the transfer of a great proportion of 
the pauper population to some other 
situation, where they may be render= 
ed comfortable and prosperous?” He 
answers, ‘‘ Certainly, to other situa- 
tions and improvements in Ireland.” 
Mr Strickland was not asked a single 
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question more ; and we know not whe- 
ther to admire most, the skill of the 

examiner, or the steadiness of the wit- 

ness, who rendered all his skill of no 
avail. It is perhaps needless to say, 

——— few of - ae were 

“$0 in seeing thro e ques-« 
tions, or so inflexible te hele soa 

as Mr Strickland ; but it may be ne-~ 

to remind those who attach 

some Value to the quantity of what is 

called favourable evidence, obtained by 
the Committee, that some of the wit- 

nesses were avowed partizans of emi- 

gration ; that others, such as the Irish 
landlords, were anxious for any scheme 

by which the public in general would 

assist to carry away the pauper tenan- 
try from their estates, whom they 

themselves had not the spirit, nor the 

generosity, to endeavour to make use- 

ful and comfortable at home. 

Others there were who made their 
-bread by emigration, and who would, 
of course, not say anything against it ; 
and several, like Mr Malthus, who 
. Was very particularly examined upon 
the state of Ireland! ! talked from 
-books, and stated as certainties, be-« 
cause they believed them to be so, 
theories, the truth of which is every 
day disputed. 

We state these things as a natural 
and reasonable apology for differing 
Loto colo from the conclusions come to 
by the Emigration Committee, not- 
withstanding the respectable and ta- 
lented gentlemen of whom it was com- 


posed, and the great quantity of time 
and labour which they bestowed upon 
the inquiry. 


We stated at the commencement, 
that we considered the Emigration 
—— to be a simple one, if consi- 

ered by itself, and not through the 
medium ofall that book learning which 
Serves to throw so much perplexity 
around modern politics. We shall en- 
deavour to discuss the matter as plain- 
ly and intelligibly as we can. The 
evil is, that there is a great number of 
our people who are very wretched, 
and have not enough to eat; why is 
this? Is there any scarcity in the 
land? not at all; our harvests have 
been plentiful, the country is full of 
food ; but those who have the food 
will not give it to those who have 
none, without getting something in 
exchange ; and these poor people have 
nothing to give but their labour, 
which, it is asserted, is not wanted ; 
that there is no room here for its pro« 
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fitable exertion, and therefore they 
must be sent away to some place 
where they can get food in exchange 
for labour. This assertion we deny. 
We say there és abundant room with- 
in these kingdoms for the exertion of 
profitable labour, if their population 
were double what it is; and indeed, 
we cannot conceive the point to which 
profitable labour might not be extend- 
ed, if our political regulations would 
but suffer the things which are to be 
done, and the people who are able 
to do them, to come together. As it is, 
they are kept asunder ; the men are 
idle ; and the land which would feed 
them, if they were allowed to dig it, 
and to sow it, lies barren before their 
eyes. We do not pretend to say that 
it would be very easy to make such a 
change in our system as would reme- 
dy this palpable and most afflicting 
evil ; but we do say, that a parliamen- 
tary inquiry to devise the means of 
rendering the vast materials of wealth 
in this kingdom available to those 
who are perishing for want of those 
materials, would be infinitely more 
valuable to the state than one to ef« 
fect so cowardly a policy as the transe 
portation of our people to a foreign 
land. Emigration is at the best but 
the means of palliating a present evil ; 
to set the people at work to create 
wealth at home, is a positive good, not 
only to those whom you set to work, 
but to the whole body of the nation, 
which would profit by what they pro- 
duced, and by the demand for the 
productions of others which would be 
thereby occasioned. When we reflect 
for a moment that everything in this 
world which constitutes what is called 
wealth, depends upon the labour of 
men’s bodies, exercised upon the rude 
materials which nature furnishes, it 
must be immediately obvious, that in 
a properly arranged society, the only 
limit to the usefulness of men, is the 
exhaustion of these rude materials ; 
and we would ask any sane man to 
look around him in these countries, 
and say if there be any want of these 
rude materials, or any the least ap- 
prehension of their exhaustion? There 
is no such thing; all we want is to 
have some such claim one upon an- 
other, as shall set us to work each in 
our separate vocation, to satisfy that 
claim. We shall not then be unem< 
ployed, we shall be producing some- 
thing either valuable to ourselves, or 
valuable to others, who will give us 
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what we want in exchange for it ; and 
the more there are of us the better, 
for we shall produce the more, and 
have the more to enjoy. 

In the last with which Mr 
Wilmot Horton favoured the House 
of Commons previously to its 
tion for the Easter recess, he said, that 
all his ents rested upon a fact 

which he held to be indisputably true, 
namely, that there were a great num- 
ber of for whom profitable la~ 
bour could not be obtained, and conse- 
ont their subsistence was so much 
annually subtracted from the capital 
of the country, for which there was no 
return. He challenged contradiction 
on this point, and in the House he 
met with none ; but we should be sorry 
if, on this account, the country were to 
receive his position asa true one. We 
think it obvious from his statement, 
that he has fallen into the mistake of 
supposing the capital, or the property 
of the country, for we suppose they 
mean the same thing, to grow by some 
fixed and settled rule of progression, as 
the interest on stock does at the Bank, 
whether it be called for or not ; but it 
is not so—it is the demand for it which 
calls it into existence. If it be asked, 
would not the various commodities 
which these idle people consume, be 
so much saved if these people were not 
here to consume them? We answer, 
.No—the commodities would be no- 
where, they would never have been 
«reated ; and instead of losing by 
their Y wey the country gains, in- 
asmuch as it occasions a portion of 
productive industry which otherwise 
would not be exerted; and if they 
were sent away, we should be losers 
by their deportation, unless, by an in- 
crease of wages to those who were 
left, a consequent increase of demand 
for the produce of industry should 
take place, equivalent to that which 
their wants occasioned.* The whole 
cause of our distress lies in this—the 
want of demand to set us to work ; and 
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there can be no question, that were 
the demand to arise to-morrow, there 
is hardly any limit to our powers. of 


producing to answer it. Mr Horton 
says, there is no room for the profit. 
able labour of those whom he would 
send out of the country—does ‘he 
mean, then, with reference to the 
agricultural labourers whom he would 
transport to Canada, that there is 
no land for them to till at home? 
Does he mean to say with respect to 
the * redundant” weavers, and car- 
penters, and masons, that no one in 
this country wants clothes and houses? 
Every one with his eyes and ears open, 
will tell him that there is plenty of 
land to be tilled, and abundance of 
people wanting clothes and houses ; 
and can there be any doubt, that if 
they were set to work to supply one 
another’s wants, their labour would 
be profitable to the nation? We shall 
find in one town a number of tailors 
out of work, and without hats or 
shoes; a number of hatters unem- 
pa without coats or shoes; a num- 

r of shoemakers idle, without hats 
or coats; and a farmer outside the 
town leaving his worst field untilled, 
because the corn he grew in it last 
year did not bring him a remunera- 
ting price, and discharging in conse 
quence two. of his labourers. These 
people would, without hesitation, be 
denominated by the Emigration Com- 
mittee a “‘ surplus population ;” and 
we should be told that the nation 
should at once subscribe to send them 
out of the country ; while there can 
be nothing in the world more plain, 
than that if they were all to set 
about supplying one another’s wants, 
which they would do, if some means 
could be devised of giving them a 
claim one upon another, their produc- 
tive industry would make themselves 
comfortable, and enrich the country. 
In the early stages of civilization, the 
spur to productive industry is found 
in barter ; and if at such a stage trades 





* We hope we shall not be misunderstood, to argue that pauperism is not a great 
evil to the country. We feel that it is, on account of the loss and hardship suffered 
by individuals, who, in order to supply the wants of the paupers, must either give 
additional labour without any return to them, or must give up a portion of that which 
they would otherwise consume themselves. In neither of these cases, however, does 
the capital of the country suffer a positive loss, and that is the position against which 
we contend, A negative loss, or a not-gaining of what it ought to do, the country un- 
doubtedly does suffer, for, under more favourable circumstances, these paupers ought 
to be themselves producing, and promoting the industry of others, to obtain some- 
thing to exchange with them for what they had produced. 
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were divided, the tailors who wanted 
shoes, would make coats, and go to 
the shoemakers who were out at the 
elbows, and exchange the coats for 
shoes. But we have got too far ad« 
vanced for this—our exchanges are 
managed entirely by means of money, 
the universal representative of value ; 
‘and so entirely have we become ac~ 
customed to this mode of managing 
‘our affairs, that we may find six peo- 
ple living in different parts of the 
same town, whose several indust: 

could produce much more than enoug 

of all that the whole number requi- 
red; yet they stand idle and produce 
nothing, because they have not mo- 
ney to offer to one another for the 
commodities which they want. Here, 
then, is one of the great evils of our 
present condition, that the money is 
gathered together in great masses ; that 
the contraction of the circulating me- 
dium of the country has taken out of 
the hands of the common people that 
which will alone be taken in exchange 
for the various products of industry. 
‘We trust we have already shewn, that 
all that is required to set industry to 
work, so as to supply the whole popu- 
lation with all they want, is a some- 
thing which shall give one individual 
a claim on, or an inducement for, the 
industry of another. This claim, or in- 
ducement, is to be found in money ; 
and it matters not the least whether 
this money has ‘any intrinsic value of 
its own or not, so that it be acknow- 
ledged as a general representative of 
value. Ifa farthing’s worth of paper 
be acknowledged to represent twenty 
shillings worth of goods, it will an- 
swer this great purpose, of setting our 
industry in motion, just as well as a 
golden sovereign, which actually costs 
very nearly twenty shillings to pro- 
duce it. ‘This is a point of the very 
highest importance. If it be true, first, 
that there are within these kingdoms 
abundant materials for the production 
of food, clothing, and habitations for 
all the population ; secondly, that no- 
thing but labour is required to con- 
vert these materials into the essentials 
of life just mentioned ; thirdly, that 
this labour would be applied, if the 
different individuals of the communi- 
ty had any claim or inducement to 
offer to one another for undertaking 
this labour ; and, fourthly, that a 
more plentiful supply of a generally 
acknowledged medium of value would 


supply this claim or inducement ;—if 
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these four itions be true, and we 
think we have not advanced them 


without first having laid some good 
grounds for adopting them, then’ it 
must be of the very highest mo 
ance to devise the means by whith 
this circulating medium shall be abun« 
dantly supplied to the nation, yet with 
the utmost security that the public 
shall not be cheated, by taking that as 
a representative of value which shall 
gcse turn out not to represent 
t. 
From the views which we have ta< 
ken, it will follow as a necessary in- 
ference, that the introduction of ma- 
chinery, when it throws men perma« 
nently out of employment, does the 
reverse of promoting the wealth of the 
country, because, inasmuch as the de» 
mand of the people thrown out of 
employment is diminished, the pro« 
duce which such demand would occa~ 
sion is diminished, and the country 
loses not only the entire labour of those 
thrown wholly out of employment, but 
also a considerable portion of the la« 
bour of all those who formerly were 
busy in supplying them with the va- 
rious articles which now they cannot 
afford to use. If sixty men be dis 
missed from a cotton-mill, and bee 
come in consequence permanently idle, 
the power-looms which have : taken 
their place may doubtless produce 
more cotton goods, and at a less ex- 
pense, than the men did, and the in- 
dividual manufacturer may become 
more rich in consequence ; but by as 
much as the articles of consumption 
by sixty flourishing mechanics exceed 
the bare necessaries supplied by the 
parish to sixty paupers, the productive 
industry of the country is diminished, 
and, in the present state of things, it 
may well be doubted that the gain in 
production by machinery is equal to 
the loss occasioned in the way we have 
just mentioned. During the war, when 
the prodigious drain on the country 
drew forth the productive powers of 
its industry with such immense effect, 
our machinery assisted us to a degree 
too vast to be expressed, for no lack 
of demand was experienced in conses 
quence. Every one found a ready 
market for all they could ——- 
and consequently every one did pros 
duce as much as they could, which, 
unfortunately, they now do not. As 
to the talk about over production, 
which has latterly prevailed, it is none 
sense ; it is want of distribution that 
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should be complained of. We may 
pome more than we can cram into 
oreign warehouses, and thus be obli- 
ged to sell a part at less than it cost 
us, and leave the rest to rot; but if, 
by the encouragement of domestic in- 
dustry, we can scatter our produce 
over the face of our own country, then 
we cannot produce too much. 
But to come more immediately to 
the a 209 of the Emigration Report. 


Notwithstanding the objectionable na- 
ture of the evidence generally, to 
which we have already alluded, there 


is some good direct evidence in the 
volume, which goes to show, beyond 
the shadow of a doubt, that for what 
is called the “‘ redundant population 
of Ireland,” there is abundance of 
means of profitable employment. Let 
any one read the answers given by 
Mr Nimmo to questions 3438, 3448, 
and 3456, and we think they will be 
amazed, that the chairman of the Com- 
mittee, who heard these answers, 
should get up in his place in Parlia- 
ment, to assert that he saw no means 
of profitable employment for the peo- 

le. Mr Nimmo states, that he had 

imself been engaged in the reclaiming 
of bog for Lord Palmerston, which, 
when they commenced operations, was 
utterly valueless ; and by the outlay 
of L.7 per acre upon it, it was brought 
to that state, that it would produce, if 
let, 30s. per acre annual rent; and 
when he is asked by the Committee 
for a general estimate of the quantity 
of land now waste, upon which an 
outlay of L.10 per acre would make 
it worth 20s. an acre annual rent, his 
answer is, “five millions of English 
acres !” 

Here, however, is a notable instance 
of the stupidity of the Committee, in 
putting leading questions; for, had 
Mr Nimmo’s opinion been, that these 
five million acres could have been re- 
claimed at the same expense, and be- 
come as valuable as Lord Palmerston’s 
acres, of which he had just spoken, 
he must still have given the same an- 
swer, as he did to the question put to 
him in so peculiar a form. He should 
have been asked how many acres there 
were, and what it would cost to re- 
claim them, and not have had a ques- 
tion so fenced about with conditions. 

Mr Nimmo states, moreover, that 
the greatest facilities exist for reclaim- 
ing the bogs in Ireland, in consequence 


of the fact, which is generally true 
all over the island, that in the neigh« 
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bourhood of these bogs, that species 
of soil or gravel is found, which is 
necessary to be combined with the 
substance of the bog, in order to cone 
vert it into productive earth. 

Mr Strickland’s evidence, to which 
we have already alluded, is still strong 
er than Mr Nimmo’s. 

He tells the Committee that the 
expense of reclaiming the waste lands 
would, in his opinion, be even less than 
had been stated, and that, indepene 
dently of these lands, the ground 
which is already considered to be in 
cultivation, requires in his part of the 
country every kind of improvement in 
which a good farmer would employ 
labourers. It really seems after this 
to be almost waste of words to argue 
the matter any farther. It is a truth 
so glaringly palpable that the popue 
lation ought to be employed in these 
works ; it is so plainly a disgrace to 
the country, that these important 
works should be delayed for a single 
month, that it seems something very 
little short of insanity to think of put~ 
ting the country to expense to send 
away the people whose assistance is 
hecessary to accomplish them. But, 
say the right honourable and honoure 
able the Emigrationists, how is this to 
be done? how are we to get rid of 
the “‘ difficulties of tenure” about the 
bogs? or how induce Irish landlords 
to improve their estates? Ay, gentlee 
men, there’s the rub, we do confess ; 
but these are the very points you 
ought to have been inquiring about, 
and not wasting your time in examine 
ing Mr Malthus about the population 
of Ireland. 

We cannot believe these difficulties 
are utterly insurmountable. It is 
ridiculous to suppose they are; we 
ourselves think we could suggest some 
strong measures before which these 
difficulties would soon fall to the 
ground—but we pause for the present, 
content if we shall have been fortue 
nate enough to direct the attention of 
men who have the power to promote 
them, to measures, which, while the 
relieve our suffering population, wi 
improve, adorn, aA enrich our coune 
try, and much gratified if we shall 
have shewn the public in a stronger 
light than they have yet seen them, 
the hollowness and worthlessness of 
the arguments which the soi-disant 
liberal politicians of the day, have put 
forward in favour of emigration. 
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Str, 

Amonc the prodigious advantages 
which this country is to derive from 
what is called unqualified Emancipa- 
tion, the patriotic recommenders of 
that measure promise us full employ- 
ment for its native population, and all 
the happy effects that are to flow from 
the possession of comfort, competency, 
and union. 'l’o the generality of your 
readers, the attainment of such bless- 
ings must, I am inclined to think, ap- 
pear paradoxical. They are unable 
to conceive what difference it can make 
to the people at large to mix Roman 
Catholic with Protestant Senators, or 
to throw open to the former a few 
high offices of trust and emolument, 
from which they are at present exclu- 
ded. The cultivators of the soil will 
continue to have the same rents and 
thesamelandlords. Merchants, trades- 
men, and shopkeepers, will experi- 
ence no change of situation; their 
means of acquiring property, and the 
property itself, being already as se- 
cure as those of the more favoured de- 
scription. Neither grain nor potatoes 
will grow one whit the better for the 
projected change, nor will the seasons 
alter their accustomed mode of bring- 
ing forth the fruits of the earth. To 
what then are we to look for the bless- 
ings and enjoyments so confidently 
— Or are those promises mere- 

y held out as a bait for the Legisla- 
ture ? 

These, sir, are questions which your 
readers may amuse themselves in sol- 
ving—my present object is confined 
to one of them. I am prepared to de- 
monstrate, by a reference to the ex- 
perience of other countries—the only 
mode by which such a proposition can 
be demonstrated—that, among the con- 
sequences contemplated by what some 
call the Catholic Association, and others 
the self-constituted Parliament of Ire- 
land, we may certainly look to the at- 
tainment of that object which Mr Wil- 
mot Horton, and other speculators for 
depopulation, are so laudably endea~ 
vouring to compass. I do not, how- 
ever, say, that such consequences are 
contemplated by all the members now 
composing that respectable body, in 
which are enrolled several, who, like 
Rodorigo, join the pack only to keep up 


the cry, and several who want under 
standings to contemplate any conse- 
uences at all. I speak only of the 
ew by whom the many are led, and 
of whose ultimate ends it is impossible 
for any person of deep refleetion to 
entertain a doubt. As to the language 
employed in public documents and 
parliamentary petitions, in examina 
tions before committees, and senatorial 
speeches of political friends, he will 
be very far short of the truth indeed, 
whose notions extend no further, and 
who draws his conclusions from such 
premises—Sic notus Ulysses? Alt 
these, sir, like the prologue to a play, 
necessarily put on the form of coure 
teous entreaty, and respectfully be- 
speak that countenance and protection 
which is likely to secure the success 
of the piece. It would be preposterous 
indeed to ask for more than partici- 
pation of power, whatever may be in 
the future contemplation of the askers. 
Had we, therefore, no other ground 
for suspicion than the general spirit 
of that religion which admits no equal, 
still there would be sonnsthing ik for 
the Protestant to fear, and consequent= 
ly he would be justified by common 
age in looking to a security for 
is religious and political rights. But 
the indiscretion or impatience of the 
Catholic Association has removed the 
veil which policy or decorum 
drawn over the penetralia of their in- 
tentions, and we are no longer left to 
the anxieties of doubt, or the surmises 
of suspicion. To rescind the Union, 
and re-establish the independence of 
Ireland—or, in other words, to put 
her into the hands of seven millious 
of Roman Catholics, and cut the cone 
nexion with great Britain, is now de- 
clared to be a fixed and final object, 
—an insular Elysium to which Mi- 
lesian piety looks, and to which the 
favouring breeze of unqualified eman- 
cipation is to waft the Ark of Hiber- 
nian glory, with its discordant cargo 
of Bravos and Breviaries, Saints and 
Sinners. Nor is this idea confined to 
the casual effusions of idle vapoure 
ing, or irritated imbecility, but to be 
found among the frequent and undis- 
guised declarations of those i 
spirits, who, however frenzied and in 
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coherent at times, have, however, suffi- 
cient method in their madness, toknow 
what they are about ; and amidst all 
their wanderings, to keep a steady eye 
upon what circumstances have led 
them to regard as 

** A consummation devoutly to be 

wish’d.”’ 

Now, sir, whether this consumma- 
tion not very devoutly to be wished by 
those who do not bow the knee to the 
Italian idol, be likely to take place or 
not, I leave to be considered by those 
who guide the councils and se aay 
the legislature of these wr S. 
My present purpose is to show you, 
that if it shall be the lot of this island 
to become hereafter Insula Sacerdotum, 
instead of its pristine title, Insula Sanc- 
torum, no farther steps will be neces 
sary to reduce superfluity of popula- 
tion, and confine human increase with- 
in the precincts of prescribed limita- 
tion. ‘* That which has been, is the 
thing which shall be ;” and conse- 
quently all that will be necessary is to 
assimilate the circumstances of Ireland 
to those of the blissful region in which 
the experiment has so perfectly suc- 
ceeded, and where, at this very day, it 
is so satisfactorily exemplified. This 
being once accomplished, the result 
will follow as a matter of course. The 
model country to which reference is 
here made, is one where the blessings 
of Papal Supremacy reign, and have 
reigned for many a long century, un- 
polluted by sectarian doctrines, and 
guarded with the most rigorous pre- 
caution against the slightest mixture 
of Protestant heresy. There are no 
Methodists, no Orangemen, no Evan- 
gelicals, no Bible readers, to disturb 
the slumbers of Monachism, or raise 
commotion and alarm in the tranquil 
bosom of Infallibility. There the 
Word of God reposes decorously on the 
hierarchial shelf, unthumbed by vul- 

hands, and unheeded by infallible 
eads. There the regal authority, in 
due and dutiful obedience to that of the 
Triple Crown, exerts its power and in- 
fluence in enforcing submission to the 
true Church, sanctioning all her dog- 
mas, maintaining all her privileges, 
upholding all her varieties of image 
worship, encouraging her warehouse 
of indulgences, and compelling her 
subjects to that blessed _ of opi- 
nion, which has made her, if not the 
envy, at least the wonder, of civilized 
nations, 
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To establish my point, I shall have 
recourse to authority that cannot be 
questioned. Some of your readers 
must have seen, and to those who have 
not, I recommend a work entitled, 
** Modern State of Spain, written'by 
J. F. R. Bourgoing, late Minister 
Plenipotentiary from France to the 
Court of Madrid.” It underwent a 
fourth edition in 1807, and contains a 
very minute account of the state of 
Spain previous to Buonaparte’s wanton 
and treacherous invasion, written by a 
friendly Roman Catholic, whose re« 
spectable situation, intelligent mind, 
and inquisitive disposition, enabled 
him, during the course of a long so« 
journ, to make himself fully acquaint 
ed with the subject on which he writes. 
He was also untainted with the licens 
tious spirit of republican infidelity, at« 
tached to his religion, and though dis- 
approving the principle of the Inquisi- 
tion, spoke less unfavourably of .the 
institution itself than might have been 
expected from so enlightened a mem- 
ber of the Gallican Church. Append« 
ed to Monsieur Bourgoing’s book, is an 
account of Spain by another hand, also 
a member of the Romish Church, a 
Monsieur Peyron, whose work prece= 
ded that of Bourgoing by a few years. 
From these unquestionable authori- 
ties the following extracts are made 
from the London octavo edition of 
1808, four volumes. 

Page 337, first volume, the author, 
after mentioning a few instances of the 
Spanish Government’s not altogether 
unsuccessful opposition to some of the 
usurpations and encroachments of the 
Papal Court, proceeds thus :— 

“ A great abuse, however, still prevails 
in Spain, which originates from wrong 
conceptions of religion—I mean the ex- 
orbitant wealth of the clergy and the 
monks. Since the secularization of the 
great ecclesiastical principalities in Ger- 
many, the most opulent benefices of the 
Catholic Church are to be found in Spain. 
The Archbishops of Toledo, of Seville, of 
St Iago, of Valentia, of Saragossa, &c. 
&c, have more ample revenues than any 
of ours ever possessed. There aré mo- 
nasteries, particularly Carthusian con- 
vents, the landed estates of which occupy 
the greater part of the districts in which 
they are situated; and these religious 
foundations, besides depopulating and im= 
poverishing the circumjacent country, aug- 
ment its misery, and produce idleness by 
the blind charity with which they encou- 
rage it,” 
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Mr William Cobbett, that Proteus 
of ity, will probably have no 
difficulty in believing this, because it 
is not long since he was of a contrary 
opinion ; but how will it be received 
by the trumpeters of Roman Catholic 
virtue, Roman Catholic excellence, 
Roman Catholic perfection, and Ro- 
man Catholic infallibility ? Can uni- 
ty, which no schism has been suffered 
to disturb—can truth, purity, and 
holiness, which no heresy has been 
permitted to stain, produce such 
fruits >—The charge might be pallia-« 
ted had it come from doubtful autho- 
rity—it might be denied had it only 
rested on the report of Mr Blanco 
White ; but coming, as it does, from 
the pen of a Roman Catholic, a states« 
man and a friend, and supported as it 
is by that conclusive kind of argument 
called matter-of-fact, not even the sha- 
dow of a loop-hole is left for defence 
or evasion. I leave to the advocates 
of Papacy to explain how what they 
pronounce to be not only the best, but 
the only legitimate Church of Christ, 
can become the fruitful parent of vice, 
misery, and idleness; and in the un- 
restricted enjoyment of all her powers 
and privileges, debase, depopulate, 
and deform one of the finest countries, 
inhabited by one of the finest races of 
men, upon the face of the earth. How 
they may succeed in satisfying them- 
selves, I cannot say. All but the ad- 
vocates of Papal Supremacy are per- 
fectly satisfied already. 

From some faint endeavours to re« 
form ecclesiastical abuses, M. Bour« 
going ventured to augur better things. 
Nesciamenshominum fati sortisquefu- 
ture! He did not speculate on the sa- 
cerdotal reign of Ferdinand the VIIth. 
or conceive that the little light which 
burned in the close of the eighteenth 
century of the Christian era upon 
Spain, should be succeeded by total 
darkness in the nineteenth. He hoped 
matters would become better. He 
could not contemplate the possibility 
of their becoming worse. Yet what are 
they now in 1828?!!! 

“* Spain,” says M. Bourgoing, “ has 
been more thoroughly convinced than 
any other Catholic country, of the absur- 
dity of maintaining religious orders, the 
generals of which reside out of the coun- 
try. Accordingly, the Carthusians, not- 
withstanding the representation I was 
commissioned to make in 1785, were re- 
leased from their dependence on the chief 
establishment of that order; on which 
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occasion the minister Florida Blanca as- 
sured me, that there were only two mo- 
nastic orders in all Spain, the generals of 
which resided at Rome, and that it was 
intended, on their demise, to emancipate 
these orders from such a dangerous subor- 
dination. It does not appear, however, 
that this design was put into execution. 

“ This minister being in some respects 
a philosopher, we must admit that on 
particular subjects he had adopted very 
enlightened notions. —On hisreturn from 
Rome to Madrid, although generally en- 
compassed with priests and monks,” 
(like the Catholic Association in Ireland, ) 
“he ventured to divulge opinions con- 
cerning the usurpation of the Court of 
Rome,” (being in this very unlike the 
said Association,) ** which, however bold 
they might appear, were nothing more 
than just, and he regulated his ministe- 
rial operations accordingly. If Spain had 
an uninterrupted succession of ministers 
like him and his predecessor (Roda), or 
like some other modern statesmen, she 
would soon be emancipated from that spi- 
ritual bondage, in which she has been 
enchained during a period of two centu- 
ries.” 


Such language from such a persanage 
is deserving of serious attention. We 
here behold the Vicarius Dei in Ter- 
ris, the inheritor of all apostolic autho= 
rity, the infallible head of an infallible 
church, if not out-Heroding Herod, 
certainly out-Pharaoing Pharaoh. 
For be it always kept in mind, that 
those prelates, priests, monks, nuns, 
and ecclesiastical mummeries and 
establishments of all kinds, are under 
the tutelage and direction of the su- 
preme Pontiff. Pharaoh’s house of 
old was indeed a house of bondage— 
but to whom? Not to his own Beyp- 
tian subjects, but to those of another 
lineage and a different worship ; where« 
as in Spain the miseries of bondage, 
from generation to generation, are en- 
tailed on the faithful sons and dutiful 
followers of Mother Church. Again, 
therefore, we are compelled to ask, 
can this church be the genuine repre 
sentative of that holy religion, the 
first announcement of which pro- 
claimed glory to God in the highest, 
and on earth peace, good will towards 
men? With what justice can she 
claim a monopoly of Christian excel- 
lence, the result of whose sway is to 
perpetuate ignorance, to cherish su 
perstition, and to enrich the priest 
with the spoils of the people? It is 
only in such countries as Spain or 
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Italy, where she reigns supreme and 
unrivalled, that her real character can 
be known; everywhere else she is 
more or less obliged to hide her de- 
formities under a mask. 

But I shall hereafter take occasion 
to speak more at large of the corrup- 
tions of Christianity by means of priest- 
craft, monachism, and the supers 
abundance of superstitious practices. 
My oma object is to show the de- 
populating influence of popery where 
it reigns without a rival, and possesses 
that uncontrolled influence which its 
clergy would equally exercise in other 
places if they could, and which our 
emancipation patriots are so strenu- 
ously labouring to confer on the Mi- 
lesian church of Ireland. They do 
not possibly contemplate so profuse an 
accession of wealth and power to the 
Hibernian as to the Iberian Church, 
because they look to a competent pro- 
portion of the spoils for themselves. 
They look probably even to more than 
an equal division between the lay and 
the ecclesiastical rulers in the future 
government of the Land of Saints. 
But from this they have precluded 
themselves by the impolitic precipi- 
tancy of their late conduct. They have 
transferred to the priests the political 
influence which should have remained 
with themselves, and have retained 
yo its shadow. They have exempli- 

the old fable of the horse, that 
sacrificed his independence to his jea- 
lousy, and suffered himself to be sad- 
dled in order to get the better of his 
opponent through the temporary as- 
sistance of a jockey. They have taught 
their clergy how to ride them, and it 
is a lesson that will not be forgot. In 
the event of Papal ascendency, they 
must have recourse to the priests to 
tule the people. The real sovereignty 
will be in the Church, and I hardly 
need to observe, that in exercising that 
sway, her peculiar interests and emo- 
Juments will not be overlooked. Ex- 
perto crede Hispano. 

In the work of M. Bourgoing, as 
well as that of M. Peyron, we find 
many accounts of the vestiges still at- 
testing the former magnificence of the 
Moors, mixed with regret for the me= 
lancholy contrast between the present 
and —- state of the places they 
inhabi Convents have succeeded 
‘to palaces, idleness to industry, igno- 
rance to science, and’ paucity to 
pulation. A few extracts may suffice. 
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“ Besides this building, (a mosque 
which had been converted into a cathe- 
dral, ) Cordova has fifteen parish churches, 
forty convents, and a great number of 
pious foundations. Ought we to look else- 
where for the causes of its depopulation 
and misery? Enjoying the finest climate 
in the world, in the midst of so many 
sources of prosperity, it now scareely con- 
tains 35,000 inhabitants! It was once 
celebrated for manufactures of silks, li- 
nens, &c.”—Vol. IIL p. 14 

Of Granada, and its beautiful envi- 
rons, he subsequently speaks in the 
highest terms of admiration. Here 
are still to be seen ‘‘ the magnificent 
monuments of the Arabs, where eve- 
rything brings to recollection an active 
and industrious people, whose expul- 
sion was the chief cause of the down- 
fall of the arts in Spain!” 

Take another extract from M. Pey- 
ron’s introduction to an account of 
Spain, some years previous, and which 
is spoken of in high terms by M. 
Bourgoing. 

That intelligent writer, after paying 
some compliments to the Abbé Pons, 
a Spanish ecclesiastic, who had em- 
ployed his pen in a description of his 
country, observes, that the Abbé made 
no observations on manners, customs, 
or laws, the cause of his silence on 
those important subjects being suffi- 
ciently obvious. 

‘* How,” says Peyron, “ was it pos- 
sible for him to speak of abuses? In this 
case he must have gone to the source, 
and sounded the depth of an abyss enve- 
loped in a sacred obscurity, and dangerous 
to descend. How often must he have 
sighed, in describing so many churches, 
in which the richest and most abundant 
treasures are buried! He has, however, 
ventured to put into the mouth of an old 
man, one of his friends, a few words to 
the following effect—‘ Would not the 
excessive donations to convents, those 
whims of devotion, gratified at such an 
enormous expense, be better employed 
in constructing roads and bridges? This 
would be doubly consecrating them to 
public utility, as the people, who live in 
a vicious poverty, would then ‘find employ- 
ment for their time.” Works of real 
piety are such as are useful to mankind, 
and not confined to pampering a few self- 
ish and ignorant hermits.” 

For a Spanish Abbé, no doubt, this 
was venturing pretty far, though qua- 
lified a little in the concluding sen- 
tence, where he says, the selfish and 
ignorant were but a few. Had this 
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been really the case, the evil would 
have been comparatively insignificant. 

To a British ear it. may sound ex~ 
traordinary, that such should be the 
lamentable consequences of a Christian 
succeeding to an infidel population ; or 
that pauperism and ignorance should 
be the general concomitants of a purely 
Roman Catholic community. A short 
residence in Ireland would diminish 
the wonder, and unfold the causes. 
We do not, it is true, find depopula- 
tion among its consequences here ; on 
the contrary, the numbers appear to 
be rather inordinately increasing. But 
this is easily accounted for. In Ireland, 
the pastors of the infallible church are 
maintained by a poll tax, and the poor 
and the rich pay nearly alike. Early 
marriages are therefore encouraged and 
promoted, and the more especially as 
the fees of wedlock are high. In Spain, 
the secular possessions of the church 
are. immense, and render her inde- 
pendent of those contributions which 
support her here. But they do much 
more ; they render her independent, 
not only on the people, but on the 
government itself, both of whom she 
is enabled to sway by the combined 
force of temporal and spiritual influ- 
ence. Her popular subjects are more ea- 
sily retained in submission by remain- 
ing as they are, than by any change 
for the better. Their increase in pum- 
bers, by means of improved industry, 
would probably injure her a little— 
the enlargement of their minds by 
knowledge would certainly injure her 
much. When tosuch a state of things 
in Spain, is added the possession of 
such a king as Ferdinand, her good 
friend Bourgoing, if he yet lives, will 
abate his fond hopes of approaching 
reformation, either in the civil or spi- 
ritual departments. 

It has, I think, been abundantly 
proved, that the system of religion 
established in Spain, professed, as we 
are told, by seven millions of devoted 
votaries in Ireland, and, by the super- 
sapient leaders of those seven millions, 

ronounced to be the only pure, chaste, 
holy, and apostolic form of Christian- 
ity now existing ; it has, I say, been 
fully proved, that this sacred institu- 
tion of single beatitude has been at- 
tended with the singular effect of de- 
populating fertile provinces, and sub- 
stituting the pauperism of idleness for 
the comforts of industry : all which it 
thas done, by means of the universal 


reverence paid to the church, her abun- 
dant revenues, and her exclusive esta« 
blishment. That like causes, opera- 
ting upon like materials, must produce 
like effects, is an axiom that will be 
readily admitted ; and hence results 
the undeniable consequence, that Ire« 
land will derive from the future ascen- 
dency of her Roman Catholic Church 
Establishment, whenever that shall 
happen, the same blessings and bene- 
fits which are now, and have been for 
some centuries, enjoyed by Spain. The 
circumstances whieh lead to such a re- 
sult, are peculiarly favourable and en- 
couraging, A very large portion of 
our native lation, if we are right- 
ly informed, derive their origin from 
the Peninsula, and neither Spain nor 
Portugal ean boast, either among their 
grandees or their plebeians, more ob« 
sequiousness to the authority of Mo- 
ther-chureh ; more promptitude to 
wear her chains ; more abhorrence of 
that irreligious presumption, which 
others call the right of privete judg- 
ment ; and more blindness of devotion 
to all her powers, privileges, and pre 
tensions, miracles included. It may 
be said, that the ardent love of politi- 
cal freedom, as now exhibited in the 
Dublin natienal assembly, will be a 
sufficient guarantee for their civil 
rights, in the event of the projected 
revolution. But the part they now 
play, is like that of actors on the stage, 
intended only for present effect, and 
by no means incompatible with full 
submission to church authority. They 
are liberal of abuse to the professors of 
other creeds, but unremittingly lavish 
of praises on the pious pastors of their 
own infallible Church, whose doctrines 
are the essence of Christian purity, 
and whose lives are the perfection of 
apostolic virtue. Could those men 
abuse power, or be corrupted by riches? 
Impossible. Convinced of this incon-~ 
trovertible truth, they have already 
made them the returning officers of 
every county and borough possessing 
a majority of Roman Catholic elec~ 
tors; and this valuable station they 
will continue to hold, after the return 
of Ireland to its full allegiance to the 
Majesty of Rome. They will then 
manage the Roman Catholic as they 
now do the Protestant candidate, and 
suffer none to be returned, of whose 
entire devotion to the interests of their 
ecclesiastical electors the smallest sus 
picions can be entertained. Besides, 
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rich abbacies, princely archbishoprics, 
and lordly episcopates, will be among 
the first objects of courtly ambition, 
and afford noble preferments for the 
sons of those distinguished leaders, by 
whom the glorious achievement of 
final independence is expected to be 
attained. The condition of the vulgar 
rabblement, of the people at large, is 
surely a very mean consideration, when 
put into competition with such a con- 
summation as this! 

But I must beg permission of my 
readers to offer a few more extracts 
from the interesting work of M. Bour- 
going. There are many in the world, 
and their numbers are now rapidly in- 
creasing, who think, that one of the 
chief tests of a true Christian Church 
is to be found in its effects upon the 
lives of its professors. Such, indeed, 
is the lamentable frailty of fallen men, 
that the soundest doctrine and purest 
discipline cannot ensure undeviating 
rectitude, or entirely overcome the 
force of sinful propensities. In an em 
pire like the British, where all forms 
of Christianity are tolerated, the ad- 
vocates of Papacy will, of course, im- 
pute laxity a cui conduct to free« 
dom of opinion, to varieties of religious 
worship, and to the want of that fixed 
standard of divine truth and excel- 
lence, which is only to be found in 
the doctrine and discipline of an 1N- 
FALLIBLE Cuurcu. In what manner 
she exemplifies her claim to this title 
by the moral piety of her Irish chil- 
dren, I shall not inquire, because their 
occasional deviations from rectitude 
are accounted for in another way ; all, 
as herself and her lay champions aver, 
being the natural consequence of po- 
litical depression. But in Spain, to 
use a vulgar phrase, she rules the 
roast. There she is to be seen in the 
plenitude of power, and the full glory 
of exclusive establishment. There, if 
there be errors, abuses, or impieties, 
they are all her own,—not a single sen- 
timent or expression bordering upon 
heresy being suffered to spread its pes- 
tilential breath. That this is the case 
cannot be denied by any person who 
has the smallest inscetedes of the af- 
fairs of Spain, and will be readily ad- 
mitted by all well-informed and intel- 
ligent Roman Catholics. It will be 
for them, therefore, to reconcile in- 
congruities, and to show by any ra- 
tionality or argument, how a divine 
commission to teach, with exclusive 


authority, the best of all possible pre- 
cepts, can be productive, in its dis- 
ciples, of the worst of all possible prac- 
tices. 

To begin with the state of educa- 
tion. In page 304 of the first volume, 
M. Bourgoing, after observing upon 
the literary productions of the Spa- 
niards, thus proceeds,— 


*¢ But in the department of true phi- 
losophy they do not possess any one va- 
luable production ; on the contrary, they 
have a prodigious catalogue of books of 
devotion, both original and translated.— 
But let us be candid enough to acknow- 
ledge, that mighty obstacles”’ (none of 
which I am afraid have been removed by 
Ferdinand VII.) “ prevent the dawn of 
the arts and sciences in Spain from being 
followed by the refulgent blaze of broad 
daylight, which seemed to be approach- 
ing since the commencement of the last 
century. 

** Ist, Those who cultivate the arts 
and sciences do not enjoy that portion of 
estimation which serves to exalt and en- 
courage genius. 

“* 2dly, They find themselves still en- 
cumbered with the formidable shackles 
of fanaticism, and her agents ; whose per- 
secution, doubtless, is not so violent as in 
former ages, but whose presence and 
number would alone suffice to prolong 
this species of religious terror, even when 
their active functions are suspended. 

“ 3dly, Education is still by far too 
much neglected; or, what is worse, it 
has a direct tendency to instil erroneous 
principles and prejudices, and to smother 
those generous dispositions of nature, 
with which the Spaniards more than any 
other nation are liberally endowed,” &c, 


When we consider that the educa- 
tion here spoken of is that of the bet 
ter order of inhabitants,—for what we 
call popular education does not seem 
to have entered into contemplation at 
all,—we must be constrained to ac« 
knowledge, that the Infallible Church 
has done little towards enlightening 
and improving the mind of her Spa- 
nish ms tem Here, however, if any- 
where, that happy accomplishment 
was to be pol ; because in Spain 
she had no rival, and was at full liber 
ty to give the public mind any direc- 
tion she thought proper. What kind 
of direction she did give, and how hap- 
pily it was calculated to conduce to 
the decencies, decorums, and moral 
habits of this life, as well as to the 
qualifications for a holy state of im« 
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mortal existence, will best appear from 
the following extracts. 

Ist, Superstition. 

One of the great objects of the Son 
of God’s appearance upon earth bein 
to abolish every species of false an 
idolatrous worship, of bloody rites and 

uerile superstitions, and to direct the 
eet and affections of degenerate men 
to the revealed will of God alone, 
Spain is one of the last countries in 
which any remnant of those Pagan 
abuses should continue to exist. How 
it has happened otherwise, I leave to 
the modest claimants of exclusive A pos- 
tolic power and purity to explain—my 
business is with existing circumstances 
and undeniable facts. M. Bourgoing, 
an avowed friend of Spain, and a mem- 
ber of the Papal Church, after eulogi- 
zing the Spanish native character, pro- 
ceeds thus :— 


“Yes, I confess it, the Spanish nation, 
with some almost modern exceptions, is 
addicted to devotional credulity, to reli- 
gious mummery, and is justly accused of 
superstition. It may even be pronoun- 
ced, in the strictest acceptation of the 
term, that this illegitimate sister of reli- 
gion has been to the present day, almost 
without interruption, either on the throne, 
or very near it.’’—Vol. II. p, 260. 


The writer then mentions some of 
their kings, and adduces instances of 
their religious absurdities, too long to 
quote. One instance of popular fana- 
ticism deserves to be recorded : 


“ There is a church in Madrid, where, 
during the holy week, the most fervent of 
the faithful meet in a vault. Long whips 
are given them on their entrance. They 
strip themselves naked to the waist, and, 
on a signal given, flagellate themselves 
with such violence, that the blood runs 
down in streams. Silence during this 
barbarous ceremony is interrupted only 
by the sighs of repentance, and the groans 
of pain. Thus, most of them enjoy a 
transient cessation from a life of licen- 
tiousness. Unhappy wretches! They 
have no other witnesses to this voluntary 
martyrdom than Godand their conscience, 
and the next day belie both one and the 
other. They have the courage to chas- 
tise themselves, but not to amend ; and 
there is nothing but clear loss in this 
cruel act of superstition. It may easily 
be imagined, that the metropolis has not 
this privilege exclusively. In some pro- 
vinces, the day begins with such scenes 
of scandalous piety. A very credible 


gentleman assured me, that he was wit- 
ness to the following scene :—He was 


acquainted with a lady of eweet manners» 
of an amiable and lively character, and 
blessed with all the agreeable qualities of 
her age and sex. He went to visit her 
once on a Good Friday ; her countenance 
was cheerful, and she wore a beautiful 
white robe. He asked the reason of such 
adress. ‘* You will soon know it,’ said 
she. At this time the flagellants were to 
pass her house. She waited for them 
with every mark of impatience. At last 
they appear. She approaches the win- 
dow, which was on the ground floor, and 
next the street. The flagellants stop be- 
fore her and slash themselves. In an in. 
stant she is besprinkled with drops of 
blood from their bodies, and is delighted 
to see her garments wet with this horrid 
dew. The enigma of her white robe was 
now explained. I will suppose, if you 
please, that gallantry played a part in 
this pious work of penitence, and that 
the lover of the lady was among the ac- 
tors; but does not the scene appear the 
more atrociously absurd on that account?” 
— Page 267. 

So much for penances ! 

The writer subsequently observes, 
that it is not quite so bad every where, 
and that measures are in progress to 
suppress a few of the more glari 
superstitious extravagancies, and ef 
fect some other expedient reforms. 
But not one. of these measures of 
amendment originate with the Church 
that produced them. They are, ine 
deed, loudly called for by the just 
laws of society, and the recorded will 
of God—But what then? Popes and 
councils have thought proper to invest 
the Church of Rome with Infallibili- 
ty, and infallibility cannot change. 
How far the reforms, projected in 
1785, are likely to take place in or af« 
ter 1828, I leave to be discussed by 
the historians of Ferdinand the Se« 
venth. 

It may be doubted whether M. 
Bourgoing’s hopes of amelioration 
—_ very sanguine,—for he proceeds 
thus :-— 


* On the other hand, (for I have pro- 
mised to tell all,) the Spaniards still en- 
tertain respect for the most obscure ec- 
clesiastics. ——— When they are met in the 
streets the people form a line, and give 
them the wall; and everybody, of what- 
ever rank, on approaching them, respect- 
fully kisses either their hands, or the 
sleeve of their venerable robe; and this 
act of Christian humility is received qith 
sufficient arrogance." —( How prodigiously 
different this from the lowly demeanour 
of Irish priests ! How would it shock the 
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modesty of Father Macguire!)—“ In 
Spain, if a gentleman in his carriage 
meets a priest on foot carrying the host, 
he gets out and offers him his place, 
which the other never fails to accept. 
The gentleman, let the weather be as it 
will, however he may be dressed, or his 
business ever so pressing, walks slowly 
by the side of the carriage to the house 
of the sick person; there he waits till 
the functions of the priest are finished, 
and then eseorts him again, still on foot, 
to the church from which he came. 
Sometimes the priest himself, when he 
sees a carriage stop at a door, takes it 
without any ceremony. But the most lu- 
dicrous is, as I have seen more than once 
at Madrid, when the host passes a play- 
house. As soon as the little bell is heard, 
the play is instantly stopped. Spectators 
and actors, whatever their parts, Moors, 
Jews, and even devils, all without excep- 
tion, turn towards the door that leads to 
the street, and, kneeling, remain in that 
position as long as the bell is heard; and 
it requires not a little self-command to 
check an inclination for laughter.” P. 270. 

After mentioning other absurdities 
of similar character, the author adds— 

“ In almost every Catholic country 
these customs prevail, and tend to cast a 
ridicule on devotion ; but in none, ex- 
cept perhaps Italy, are they so frequent 
and universal as in Spain.” 

When we consider the equally deep 
devotion of Irish Roman Catholics to 
Mother Church, which it would be 
absolutely libellous to question, and 
that nothing but the unfortunate pre- 
sence of so many mocking heretics 
prevents similar exhibitions in this 
‘country, it may be amusing to specu- 
late on that change which will accom- 
pany her future attainment of plenary 

ion. Let imagination, antici- 
pating the event, endeavour to pre- 
sent its picture. Reader, figure to 
yourself Counsellor O’Connell in his 
green chariot, on his way to the Castle 
or to the Custom-house, met by a beg- 
garly friar carrying the host to a dy- 
ing sinner. The chariot stops, out 
_pops the Association hero, with his hat 
off, and in pops the Priest, with his 
Viaticum. Rain, perhaps snow, is fall- 
ing, the streets are puddled, and the 
distance great. The chariot moves 


-slowly along, as sensible of the holy 
burd ile its lordly owner, not 
even itted to mount the dicky, 
with patient reverence, walks by its 


side. Mark the placid humility of 
that man before whom nobles were 
wont to bow, corporations to tremble, 





and Orangemen to despair ! If he some- 
times raise an imploring eye to Hea- 
ven, it is for the cessation of the rain, 
not for the restoration of his vebicle. 
No, it is impossible that so dutiful a 
son should repine at any infliction or 
humiliation prescribed by the edicts 
of Infallibility, well knowing how 
easily she can repay them all by —— 
plenary absolution. With this little 
clew for its direction, I leave the fancy 
of the reader to fill up the canvass. 

The grossness of superstition is so 
utterly at variance with that purity 
of heart which real Christianity im~ 
parts, that when the former prevails, 
it seems unnecessary to add specific 
proofs of its immoral character. ‘‘ An 
evil tree cannot bring forth good 
fruit.” A few specimens, therefore, 
from the same authorities may suffice. 

“ Preserving all due respect for the 
Catholic religion,(says M. Bourgoing, page 
273,) one cannot but be surprised at the 
strange inconsistency of those who pro- 
fess it, in the little conformity there is in 
their lives and actions with their reli- 
gious ceremonies. This contradiction is 
extremely general in Spain, and few 
classes of people are exempt from it. I 
shall not speak of the coachmen, who, 
when they mount the box, cross them- 
selves, and mutter a few prayers, which 
are instantly followed by those energetic 
phrases with which they animate their 
horses. But I will mention their mas- 
ters, who almost always repeat an an- 
them to the Virgin, even when they are 
going to pay very profane visits. Shall 
I add, what I have heard from some wags, 
for whose veracity, however, I will not 
answer—that if they meet a rival in a 
cowl on the staircase, they ask of him 
absolution for the same kind of sin which 
he himself is going to commit—I believe 
we may say with the poet—*‘ Ridentem di- 
cere verum quid vetat ?’” 

Page 275—* A certificate of confession 
is required from every faithful Catholic 
native as well as stranger, which must 
prove that he has observed the precepts 
of the Church during Lent: A very idle 
measure, because it is so very easy to 
procure them without accomplishing the 
formalities they require; because they 
are sold in the market like other articles ; 
because the ladies of pleasure, ( filles de 
Jjoie,) (who have numerous correspond- 
ents,) always have to sell to the bearer 
those they have obtained gratis; it is 
easily guessed how.” 

Page 292.—‘‘ I have known many 
men in Spain who frequented the churches 
with an assiduity which even true Christ- 
ians might regard as a rigorous obligation, 
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who kept strictly the laws of the Chureh 
concerning fasts, who rendered to their 
priests the most humble homage, and 
who, notwithstanding, led dissolute lives ! 

“I have known many women aban- 
doned to an attachment which their duty 
disapproved, surrounded with scapularies 
and relics, bind themselves by the most 
insignificant vows, and fulfil them with 
scrupulosity.” 

The Christian reader will easily ex- 
euse my forbearing to follow up the 
writer’s account of female feelings, too 
yoluptuously indelicate even for the 
ears of a decent heathen. Still more 
objectionable are the Spanish dances, 
exceeding even the conception of a 
modest imagination, and hardly equall- 
ed in obscenity by the dancing girls of 
the East. One circumstance, however, 
deserves to be noticed. Speaking of 
the fandango, “ a truly national dance, 
with which foreigners that are a little 
scrupulous, are at first shocked, but 
soon become enchanted with it,” (at 
least we must allow it to be true of 
French foreigners ;) he says, 

‘* As soon as the fandango is struck up 
by the musicians at a ball, all faces begin 
to be animated, and the spectators, even 
if their age condemns them to a state 
of immobility, have great difficulty to 
keep from falling in. It is related, that 
the Court of Rome, scandalized that a 
country, so renowned for the purity of ils 
faith as Spain, had not long ago pro- 
scribed such a profane dance, resolved 
on its condemnation. A consistory was 
formed ; the cause of the fandango was 
tried according to the rules of law. Sen- 
tence was about to be pronounced, when 
one of the reverend judges very judiciously 
observed, that a culprit should not be 
condemned without being seen and heard. 
The observation was approved—A Spa- 
nish couplé was introduced, who, to the 
sound of instruments, displayed all the 
graces Of the fandango. The severity of 
the judges was not proof against this test. 
The austerity of their faces began to dis- 
appear—they got up—their knees and 
hands recovered their juvenile suppleness 
—the hall of the Consistory is turned 
into a dancing room, and the fandango is 
acquitted !” 

The dance called bolero is stated to 
be even more abominable than this. 

The narrative of M. Peyron fur 
nishes similar traits of character in 
the Spanish members of the holy, pure, 
immutable, and infallible Church ! 
Let one suffice. 

« Easter week is the source of a thou- 
sand sacrileges, which are the conse- 


quence of billets of confession. The 
priests of Spain have a maxim equally 
false and cruel; they say that men 
should, by every possible means, be ac- 
customed to do their duty, and that per- 
suasion comes sooner ‘or later.” (If, by 
persuasion, is meant being persuaded to 
become real Christians, and perform the 
duties enjoined by the Gospel, it has 
been along time upon the road.) “ A few 
days before the holy week, the vicar of 
each parish, accompanied by a register, 
makes a visit to his flock, and carefully 
takes down their names. Fifteen days 
afterwards he repeats his visit, and all 
his parishioners are obliged to produce 
to him, not only a billet of confession, 
but another of communion. How many 
abuses result from this monstrous cus- 
tom! The holy days are scarcely begun, 
before a sacrilegious traffic is made of 
that for which religion teaches us the 
highest veneration. Prostitutes are seen 
to communicate in every parish church, 
and sell to their impenitent lovers the 
billets they have received. Priests, un- 
worthy of the name, pay with the same 
money the favours of these wretches, 
Many persons become sacrilegious to® 
spare the expense of a billet; and if any 
one, led away by his passions, has pre- 
served piety and decency enough to for- 
bear having recourse to these horrid 
means, and on the day of the curate’s 
visit has not a billet to present, he be- 
comes the object of ecclesiastical cen- 
sure; his name is shamefully posted up 
in the most public places ; and if, in the 
time given, he does not fulfil the pre- 
cept, he receives corporal punishment. 
Thus the man, perhaps the most reli- 
gious among his brethren, is the most 
defamed, and falls a victim to his scru- 
ples and love of truth!!!” 


I must again remind the reader, 
that all the foregoing extracts, to 
which many of like import might have 
been added, are taken, not from the 
suspicious authority of a reformed 
Spaniard, or a Protestant visitor, but 
from Roman Catholic writers, conse» 
quently qualified by their station, their 
talents, and their residence, to give a 
just view of the country they describe, 
and for the interests of which they 
profess the most friendly regard. 

M. Bourgoing’s circumstantial ace 
count of Spain, and its several pro- 
vinces, exhibits to the mind of the 
reader a country peculiarly: blessed 
with all those natural adv 
which can animate the industry, con- 
duce to the social comfort, and en- 


hance the terrestrial happiness of map, 
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Though many parts are wild and 
barren, and cretedhine of lofty mag- 
nificence occur more or less in every: 
quarter, yet are they not only unin- 
jurious to the inhabitant, but highly 
contributory to the supply of his 
wants, the security of his possessions, 
the success of his labours, and the pre 
servation of his health. The fre- 
quency and altitude of those moun- 
tains, replete with fertilizing streams, 
cool the otherwise burning heat of the 
sun ; they afford numberless positions 
of easy defence, and they contain 
within their bowels inexhaustible 
mines of various and valuable trea- 
sure. Her extent of maritime coast, 
its bays and harbours, afford at once 
convenience and encouragement to 
commercial enterprise, and her glow- 
ing climate is capable of bringing to 
maturity the most valuable grain, and 
the most delicious fruits. And yet 
with all these felicitous circumstances, 
and a tion, of whose national 
ilities. history has always made 

a favourable report, what is she now 
in the scale of nations? Miserably 
sunk and degraded! Worse than a 
mere cipher ; use her example and 
her influence, as far as they go, tend 
to the perpetuation of lazy ignorance, 
vicious habits, and mental servitude. 
The unfortunate union of regal and 
spiritual despotism, has not only de- 
based and degraded the mother coun- 
try, but extended its pestiferous cha- 
racter to the immense colonial terri- 
tories which she lately possessed. How 
striking is the contrast between the 
two great portions of the New World ; 
one lately subject to the dominion of 
Spain, the other previously emanci- 
= from the government of Great 
ritain! The North American co- 
lonists, carrying with them both the 
principles and the practice of liberty, 
civil and religious, had no difficulties 
to encounter in their progress to pros- 
perity, but the rudeness of unculti- 
vated regions, and occasional conflicts 
with native savages. Hence, previous 
as well as subsequent to their attain- 
ment of Independence, improvement 
advanced with rapid strides, and their 
character now stands high among the 
free nations of the earth. Spanish 
America, far superior in extent, fer- 
tility, and natural products, made, 
comparatively speaking, little advances 


towards political amelioration, - and 
none at all towards mental culture or 
Christian edification. The same un« 


fortunate system that prevailed at 
home was transferred to the colonies,’ 
with the addition of being worse ad< 
ministered, in consequence of remote 
ness from the seat of government. 
The only art regarded with affection, 
and cultivated with an assiduity de- 
structive of the native population, was 
the art of extracting treasure from the 
bowels of the earth. This fora while 
diffused a false splendour over the 
throne of Spain, and enabled some of 
her monarchs to shed torrents of 
Christian blood in support of their 
ambitious pretensions, and in gratifi- 
cation of their bigotted propensities, 
but in the end only served to foster 
luxurious indolence at home, and 
reward industrious activity abroad. 
Spanish America, emancipated less by 
her own vigour than the imbecility of 
her oppressors, has a duty rcanrs fom 
her which she is as yet unqualified to 
fulfil. She has to learn a lesson which 
mere time has never yet taught, and 
which many preceding circumstances 
must conspire to teach to a people,— 
the doctrines of civil and religious li- 
berty. If she is hereafter to be a great 
nation, or assemblage of nations, she 
must learn both. Of two foreign 
Despots, she has thrown off the yoke 
of one, but, it may be feared, without 
sufficient knowledge of civil govern 
ment, to avail herself speedily of that 
ejectment. By the chains of the other 
she is still shackled ; but as the power. 
of a chain is materially weakened by 
its length, there is the greater hope of 
being able to loose its present cone 
striction, and finally to escape from. 
its bondage. 

The advocate of Papacy, (and that 
such a system should find advocates in 
the 19th century, is among the cirs 
cumstances which strike an enlightens 
ed mind with wonder,) may be dis« 
posed to shift the burden off the shoule 
ders of the Church, and lodge it on 
those of the civil power. He may lay 
the blame of Spanish wants and woes 
on the despotism of the prince, and 
the imperfection of the government. 
But when Church establishment is in- 
timately united with civil, and when 
that Church to enormous wealth adds 
unbounded authority, the influence 
of each is so great that neither can be 
considered as the absolute and efficient 
cause of the nation’s decline, or the 
nation’s prosperity, of popular evil, 
or of popular good. When reformation 
is required, both must concur, and 








unless they do, the undertaking will 
necessarily be incomplete. As matters 
stand-in Spain, the smallest hope of 
amendment is in that quarter-where 
most is required. An active and vi- 
gorous King may rouse the old spirit 
of Spain, awaken her military prowess, 
and render her more respectable in 
the eyes of other nations. This will 
be doing something for honour and 
glory, but little for the internal and 
substantial advantages of the king- 
dom, little for the advancement of 
knowledge, the correction of morals, 
and the abolition of degrading and 
pernicious superstitions. ‘hese belong 
to the department of mind, over which 
the Church claims absolute sway, and 
will suffer no rival interference. As 
long as this sway is submitted to by 
the people, the Prince must acquiesce 
or run the risk of forfeiting their al- 
legiance to the throne. In the present 
state of things, the King and the Church 
unfortunately are consentient, and as 
the Church is, in consequence of her 
divine right to govern wrong, infal- 
lible, and will not change, and as the 
King is an insensible bigot, and can 
not alter, we must be content to pity 
the state of the country, and pray for 
its regeneration.—The day will come. 
The foregoing extracts and observa- 
tions cannot, I think, be unseasonable. 
With the intelligent and reading part 
of the British public, it is, I believe, 
too common to regard the vicious and 
absurd extravagancies which deform 
the face of Christianity in Popish 
countries, as matters, compared with 
their own superior light and liberty, 
of proud self-gratulation ; as the re- 
sults of ancient ignorance and bar- 
barism, not yet wholly removed, but 
removable, as a mere matter of course, 
by spread of knowledge, or, as the 
hraseis, bya march of mind ; as things 
in which, in short, they have no sort 
of personal or national concern ; civil 
and religious freedom being in this 
empire fixed on a basis too firm to be 
shaken. This, however, is a most er 
roneous view of the case. Were those 
lamentable superstitions, the source 
of so much wretchedness and misery, 
merely popular, and did they owe 
their support and continuance only to 
the darkened minds and gross habits 
of an ignorant multitude, then indeed 
the Christian philanthropist might 
indulge an ardent, because a well- 
founded hope, that the diffusion of 
Vou. XXIII. 
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moral instruction and _ scriptural 
know would, in no very consi- 
derable length of time, correct the 
errors of a barbarous antiquity, and 
substitute the light of ineniaan for 
the gloom of ignorance. But when he 
considers that there is in the world a 
Church, relying on that very igno- 
rance for the support of its influence, 
and the preservation of its power; a 
Church claiming, and in every pos- 
sible instance exercising, despotic ju- 
risdiction over human conscience; a 
Church pretending to right of abso- 
lute a universal domination ;. a 
Church prescribing, under pain of 
eternal damnation, what shall, and 
what shall not, be believed ; and thus, 
with impious presumption, usurpi 
the privilegeof Omnipotence ; a Chur 
abetting and employing a blasphemous 
traffic in the forgery and sale of di- 
vine pardons and indulgences ; and @ 
Church under whose corrupt, inaus+ 
picious, and withering influence, su- 
erstition, ignorance, and profligacy 
ave debased and impoverished one of 
the finest countries upon earth ! When, 
I say, the British Christian philan» 
thropist considers this, he will feel 
some reluctance to augment in his own 
country an influence so injurious to 
the temporal and eternal welfare of 
the inhabitants of others; for that 
Church’s avowed principle being Im- 
MUTABILITY, he may rest assured that 
as far as her influence can be exerted 
among nations where she has only a 
participation of power, it will be ex. 
erted in the same manner in which it 
is exerted when she possesses it abso- 
lutely, and with an ultimate view of 
rendering it predominant. I speak not 
of individuals, but of the system. I 
am well aware that there are many in- 
dividuals professing Romanism worthy 
of trust, and not inimical to the prin- 
ciples of the British constitution. To 
the deserving, I would refuse nothing 
that can be safely conceded. But I say, 
not only to the Protestant inhabitants 
of this empire, but to the intelligent 
and honest Roman Catholic layman, 
and particularly to him who has the 
welfare of Ireland deeply at heart, that 
no greater curse could visit the land 
of his affection than the eventual as- 
cendency of the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion. ‘ 
SENEX. 


Cork, March 25, 1828. 
4L 
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rorya AGRICULTURE AND COMMERCE. 


Ty BY AN ANCIENT COUNTRY GENTLEMAN. 


Many thanks, my dear North, for 
your last excellent Number, and more 
especially for the article upon Trees— 
the greatest ornament, and surest de- 
fence of Old England. I love trees 
beyond measure, and had a half-form- 
ed notion of troubling you with some 
of my own “ thoughts on planting,” 
but that this ‘Corn Question” having 
turnedeven country ae into po- 
liticians, and being likely very soon to 
call forth the eloquence, as it already 
occupies the attention, of the members 
of St Stephen’s Chapel, I prefer at 
present touching on some questions 
of a nature more nearly political. To 
me it appears abundantly plain, that 
from a variety of causes unnecessary 
to be here enumerated, our “ most 
thinking people” have acquired a ha- 
bit of attaching a very undue import- 
ance to the commercial interests of this 
country. I have arrived at a most com- 
fortable conclusion, that if by any un- 
toward circumstance our colonies even 
‘were resolved into thin air, and our 
whole foreign commerce annihilated, 
we might pa continue as glorious, as 
happy, and as free a people as we most 
undoubtedly are, and that the real 
strength of our greatness is based up- 
on a foundation which foreign nations 
can neither give nor take away. I 
mean the fertility of our soil, and our 
agricultural resources, which, if judi- 
ciously fostered and protected from the 
undue interference of other interests, 
are fully sufficient, in combination with 
our insular situation, to enable us to 
live in f arab and in peace, or if need 
be, to defy the world in arms. 


Curitacrediderim, nisi quid tedetinet, audi. 


Britain the Great, including Ire- 
land, contains between 70 and 80 mil- 
lions of acres. Her soil is so fertile, 


vand the industry and skill of her agri- 


culturists so great, that one man can 
produce the food of six ; and this is the 
grand secret of her intrinsic perma- 
nent prosperity. Were the agricultu- 
rist to take his rank and consideration 
in society with reference to his im- 
and utility, there can be no 
question he should occupy the van; for 


not only are all other classes wholly 
dependent on him for their existence, 
but he is the parent of all the arts.of 
refinement and of elegance which hu- 
manize our nature, and throw a grace 
and a dignity over the charms of so- 
cial and civilized life. 

In England, where one man can sup- 
ply food to six, it is manifest that each 
one so engaged can permit five others 
to devote their time to his or their own 
gratification ; he not only eats him- 
self, but is the cause of eating in five 
others ; so that if we call our popula- 
tion one-and-twenty millions, and 
suppose three millions and a half to 
be occupied in raising food, the re- 
maining seventeen millions and a half 
might fiddle and dance all the year 
round, and yet each man have enough, 
so far at least as vivers only are con- 
cerned. 

But the farmer will not part with 
his surplus produce to those who only 
dance and fiddle for their own amuse- 
ment. Part ofit, and a very large part, 
he must hand over to the sadiens for 
permitting him to raise the food in a 
particular place, because, in our ad- 
vanced state of society, the law has 
created property ; another portion, and 
for a reason precisely similar, viz. the 
right of property created by law, he 
is obliged to surrender for the support 
of the ministers of religion. To these 
two obligations he is bound by the 
common law of the land, the bond 
which holds society together. Besides 
these, he is called upon for other vary- 
ing contributions to meet the various 
national and local exigences of the 
state. These demands often leave the 
actual cultivator little more than food, 
clothes, and fire, or what are called 
the necessaries of life ; but eveu if the 
‘* six-foot machines for converting 

tatoes into humanity,” as the Edin- 

urgh once .audaciously styled the 
Irish clodpoles, are left but little super- 
fluity to dispose of themselves, they 
are evidently the men ho enable the 
nobles and the gentry of ube land to 
eat and to give employment to che rest 
of the nation. 

About the middle of the 18th cen- 
tury, there arose a sect of philosophers 
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in France, who maintained, and most 
satisfactorily proved, that all national 
wealth must necessarily be derived 
from the soil; but the doctrine soon 
sunk into disrepute, from a very na~ 
tural cause, though it does not impugn 
the truth of their original position. 
This was no other than their drawing 
a very false and groundless inference 
from the maxim they had established. 
Amongst other absurdities they up- 
held as a natural and necessary result 
of the fact, that all wealth is derived 
from the soil, that in every well-regu- 
lated society formed for the happiness 
of mankind, the land should be, and 
should continue, equally divided among 
the several members of the same com- 
munity. A very small sprinkling of 
logic would suffice to show that there 
is no vis consequentie in this deduc- 
tion. But the bulk of mankind never 
argue logically; they saw that the 
consequence was absurd and danger- 
ous, and they took the economists at 
their word for its being a necessary 
conclusion from their premise, and 
instead of exposing the real error, they 
denounced the men as insane, and 
their theories as visionary. There are 
other madmen besides those who rea- 
son right from wrong principles. 

The importance of husbandry to 
the permanent prosperity of the state 
is not, however, a principle of so recent 
origin as the last century, or of so weak 
authority as half-wise French econo- 
mists. To its encouragement the wisest 
monarchs have uniformly directed 
their attention, and our own Henry 
VII., the English Justinian, as he 
has been justly styled, whose laws are, 
by the concurrent testimony of such 
able judges as Lords Bacon and Guil- 
ford, framed with the farthest insight 
into futurity, and the most wisely and 
effectually for promoting lasting na- 
tional happiness that ever were devi- 
sed, thus declares the end he seeks to 
attain by hisenactments:—“ His grace 
considereth that a great part of the 
wealth and prosperity of this his land 
standeth in this, that his subjects may 
live in surety, under his peace, in their 
bodies and goods ; and that the hus- 
bandry of the land may increase and be 
upholden.” 

Even my Lord Erskine, in his ela- 
borate political romance, called Arma- 
ta, has the grace to declare, that ‘‘ The 
soil of every country, and the bring- 
ing to the utmost perfection its vari« 
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ous productions, are the foundations of 
all wealth and prosperity. You might 
as well hope to see the human body in 
active motion, when palsy had reach- 
ed the heart, or a tree flourishing af 
ter its roots ‘were decayed, as efpet 
to see manufactures, or arts, or indi 
ty of any description progressive, 
when Agriculture has declined.” 

And again, “ Be assured that the 
very being of your country, above all 
at this moment, depends upon your 
making your own soil support’ your 
most extended population, and that to 
consider population as an evil is to be 
wiser than God, who commanded man 
to increase and multiply ;” (his lord- 
ship might have added, and to “res 
plenish the earth and subdueit ;”)* and 
who, I am persuaded, throughout all 
creation, has ordained that nothi 
shuuld go backward or stand still.” — 
say even my Lord Erskine has said 
this ; because Whiggism, as you, my 
dear North, well know, is natu 
of a vinegar and verjuice complexion, 
rejoicing rather, if it ever rejoiceth, in 
the dank and blanching atmosphere 
of a tall sad-coloured manufactory, 
rife with spinning jennies and pallid, 
pensive weavers, than in the bright, 
delicious green, and the broad-laugh- 
ing glorious sunshine of the country, 
with its ‘‘ sound, healthy children of 
the God of Heaven.” 

We have but to unroll the page of 
history to see how frail is the tenure 
by which a kingdom merely commer- 
cial holds its place in the scale of na- 
tions. Carthage, and Tyre, and Sidon, 
are of the old time before us ; but Ve- 
nice, which sat as a queen, and knew 
no sorrow ; and Genoa, that was as a 
princess among the provinces, and the 
other maritime states of the Continent, 
which owed their shortlived glory 
singly to the flourishing of trade; 
where be they now? The fox looketh 
forth from the windows of their pa- 
laces. 

It has been said that as all mighty 
nations, hitherto, have, after a season 
of greatness, been found to decay and 
perish, so England, in her turn, must 
pass away and give place to another. 
I do not see the necessity. Doubtless, 
if God will it, so she must; and’ if 
the people imagine a vain thing,—that 
for the sake of introducing our mafiue 
factures into continental markets, ‘we 
‘should let our fields lie waste, and 
arm other nations, which may at any 








sepe toh the field against =. with 
power of ruining our agriculture, 
-~so assuredly she will; but if we re- 
tain the common sense and common 
dhonesty to continue true to ourselves, 
there appears no human reason, from 
analogy or otherwise, to limit the du- 
ration of our tness. 

So far from it being true that we 
have need of foreign assistance for any 
earthly thing, we could with ease, if 
we desired it, amply supply with all 
the necessaries, comforts, and most of 
the luxuries of life, thrice as many 
human beings as our whole present 
population. ‘The truth is, that with 
all the breath that has been uttered 
about over-population, the smallness 
of our numbers is most disproportion- 
ate to the extent and fertility of our 
territory. Of our seventy-three millions 
of acres a very considerable number, 
it is true, are incapable of growing 
food for man ; but less than one-tenth 
of this number, properly cultivated, 
would fully sustain a larger popula- 
tion than we have at present. 

Iron, and all desirable minerals, 
abound in the bowels of our land; 
lime and salt, coal and timber, wool 
and flax, and all the most delicious 
fruits and flowers, are among our na- 
tural productions. Surely then we 
may-be thankful for our creation, pre- 
servation, and all the blessings of this 
life, remembering the musty proverb 
about letting very well alone. Or if 
we must have foreign delicacies, at 
Jeast let us seek abroad for those things 
only which we cannot reasonably pro 
duce at home, amongst which we sure- 
ly shall not class any of the staple 
commodities of the British farmer. 
Whenever another nation produces a 
commodity which we do not produce, 
and we have something to spare which 
they desire, it is most just and reason- 
able that the exchange should take 
place ; and the reason is, because each 
nation will thereby promote its own 
advantage—but the moment either 
accepts of that from abroad which 
throws out of occupation useful and 
laborious members of the common- 
wealth at home, it commits, pro tanto, 
a suicidal.act. Every politician, who 
is not utterly mene of the name, 
well knows that domestic industry is 
always incomparably more valuable, 
moreconducive to the enduring safety 
and well-being of a nation,than foreign 
trade. Certain of our legislators have 
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of late'days, indeed, devised, as an ad- 
rairable stroke of policy, to encourage 
the introduction of foreign corn into 
our markets, which must needs leave 
our husbandmen idle and starving, 
and then they propose to export, at 
an enormous national expense, the 
spare hands they would thus throw 
out of employment. Toa plain coun- 
try gentleman the expatriation of our 
most productive labourers, and the 
importation of food from abroad for 
the support of those who remain, 
seems a perfectly novel method of im- 
proving the resources of a country. 
But the advocates of what is mistaken 
ly called Free Trade, prove its expedi- 
ency by a pleasant argument drawn 
from their zeal for the interests of the 
agriculturists themselves. In order, 
say they, to afford even a home market 
to the farmer, we must make the manu- 
facturers flourish ; and to do so, must 
secure to them sales on the Continent, 
which can only be done on a principle 
of cheapness, and of reciprocity, ad- 
mitting their corn and manufactures, 
and so keeping corn cheap and wages 
low. 

So then the manufacturer should 
not be dependent on the agriculturist, 
according to the eourse of nature, but 
the agriculturist on the manufacturer ! 
This reasoning would be abundantly 
comical, were it not that it is likely to 
produce a great deal of misery and 
ruin. As if the British farmer were to 
be benefited by the manufacturer’s ad~ 
ditional wealth, every penny of which 
must, on the reciprocity hypothesis, 
be expended on foreign produce! For 
however much the manufacturer ob- 
tains sale abroad, for just so much 
must he afford a buying market to the 
foreigner at home, the effect of which 
is not only to diminish the quantity 
of home agricultural produce consu- 
med, but, by the very supposition, to 
lower and keep down the price of 
even that portion which is consumed ; 
whereas if the manufacturer did not 
buy from abroad, he still must liveand 
eat, and so buy the whole stock of the 
home producer at a remunerating 
price. But how can he do this, if he 
do not get sales abroad? I answer, by 
his increased sales at home. When 


the possessors of landed property, and 
the farmers, are made to flourish, by 
sure and remunerating markets, they 
will keep the rest of the nation busy 
enough supplying their wants and 
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wishes. For, first, as their wants from 
others are chiefly confined to luxuries, 
they can contract or enlarge their de- 
mands almost ad libitum, and there- 
fore their prosperity will increase their 
consumption without limit ; which is 
not at all so true of the manufacturer, 
whose want from them is food, which, 
poor or rich, he must have or die. Se-« 
condly, the farmer cannot hoard his 
productions, even if he were inclined 
to do so ; for they will not keep. Let 
us then secure, by sufficient induce- 
ments, that enough of food be grown 
by us, and no fear that, when grown, 
it will be eaten and none die of want. 
What though the loaf be dear, if every 
man have money in both pockets to 
pay for it? Is it not better for the 
manufacturer to pay double for his 
bread, and get double wages, than to 
have bread: very cheap, and scarcely 
any wages at all? Let him have foreign 
trade and welcome, provided he do not 
thereby ruin domestic industry. Our 
colonies offer to us a rational recipro- 
city of benefits, and of this let him by 
all means take advantage. Let him 
clothe and civilize the naked millions 
of our Eastern possessions, and cover 
the Indian and American continents 
with the labour and the ingenuity of 
Europe. But the moment he requires 
the nation to live upon imported food, 
in order that he may have ability and 
opportunity to ent bore the conti- 
nentalist in his own market, chain 
him up with strict fetters, as an un- 
principled monopolizing knave. 

In fact, to throw our market for 
agricultural produce open to every 
foreign competitor, without favour or 
affection, as the phrase is, appears to 
me little short of a combination of 
insanity and fraud: Of insanity, be- 
cause it obviously leads either to the 
absolute depopulation of our country, 
or todegrading our kingdom intoa mere 
workshop for the rest of the world, and 
making ourselves dependent on our 
customers for our livelihood: Of fraud, 
because the public credit is virtual- 
ly and implicitly staked as complete- 
ly to the landed interest, as to the 
fund-holder. To establish this im- 
portant position, let us consider for a 
moment the manner in which taxa- 
tion operates. I have already endea- 
vo to show that all revenue must, 
in the last resort, flow from the pro- 
duce of the soil ; to simplify and rend- 
er intelligible the present situation of 
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the landholder, let us suppose that 
twenty years ago the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer found it expedient:to-in- 
crease our annual taxation by the sum 
of twenty millions, and instead of @ise 
tributing this over a hundred. differ» 
ent articles of consumption, he 

sed to arrive at the same end by the 
shorter process of levying a direct tax 
of 10s. an acre on all the arable land 
in the country. The owners of land 
object, that it is impossible for them 
to pay this new impost, unless they be 
allowed to sell their crops ata pro= 
portionably advanced price. This is 
conceded ; and with this they, in the 
urgency of the case, consent to be sa~ 
tisfied. The price of food is raised, 
the wages of labour must be raised in 
the same proportion ; and consequent 
on this, manufactures, the value of 
which is principally made up of the 
wages of labour, are raised likewise ; 
the principal and most important re- 
sult being simply a depreciation of the 
currency, or a diminution of the value 
of money. 

The landholder has raised the money 
on a national guarantee that the mar 
ket shall be continued to him as be- 
fore, and that the necessarily increased 
price of his commodity shall be no bar 
to his sale. He saw that rest was 
good, the land that it was pleasant, 
and he couched down as a strong ass 
between two burdens ; conditionally, 
however, that he should be su ted 
by an equal distribution of the lead 
over all the members of the commu- 
nity. Is it not then a plain breach of 
national honesty, not to talk of honour, 
to tell him, twenty years afterwards, 
that though the weight remains, the 
prop shall be taken away? » That 
while the additional twenty millions 
a-year continue to be assessed upon 
him, the additional return for his pro- 
duce shall be withheld ; for that.a 
scurvy knave of a foreigner, whose 
wickedness and folly occasioned our 
national debt, and whose knavery 
avoided any of his own, can, for that 
very reason, supply us on cheaper 
terms, and we are resolved to shew 
him a fair field, and no favour? -If 
this be not downright roguery, ‘it is 
very hard to say what is. 

But this leads to the discussion of 
a yet more general question, which m- 
volves the agricultural one oe 
only a most important part of it ; 
‘this question is, the general effect of 
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our-public debt upon all the different 
interests of the nation. 
-AIn-order to meet this question fair- 
lyyI shall begin by stating the dif- 
in the full measure of its mag- 
nitude, and to do so shall again have 
recourse to the forcible language of 
Lord Erskine. 

“ The cause of your distress is, 
therefore, the clearest imaginable.— 
Your government collects in taxes so 
large a proportion of your property, 
that the rest is not sufficient to sup- 
port your people. The true way of 
estimating the disastrous consequences 
of your present taxation, is to figure 
to yourself (if you can bear the re 
flection) the sensation it would at this 
moment produce, if some new and 
unexpected source of annual revenue 
were to start up to the amount of 
twenty millionsof your money. Would 
it not, in your present condition, be 
like a resurrection from the dead ? 
Yet in this one reign (Geo. III.) you 
have created a perpetual burden of 
nearly twice that sum. Could volumes 
so strikingly detail the effect of this 
worst of evils ?” 

Then comes his Lordship’s remedy. 
—‘ A great orator in the ancient 
world, when asked what was the first, 
and the second, and the third perfec- 
tion of eloquence, still answered Ac- 
tion—not to exclude other perfec- 
tions, but to mark its superior impor- 
tance ; so I, who am no orator at all, 
but a plain man, speaking plainly of 
the policy of an exhausted country, 
must say, that your first, and your se= 
cond, and your third duty, is Re- 
trenchment ; meaning, as the rheto~ 
rician, not that it is your whole duty, 
but ‘only that its pre-eminence may 
be felt.” 

In contradiction to these opinions, 
I shall endeavour to shew that the 
only necessary result of our immense 
debt, is a great depreciation of the va- 
lue of money amongst us, and conse- 

tly, that we need not entertain 
the slightest apprehension on account 
of its existen - or even of increase, 
provided we shape our policy so as to 
revent any taden kingdom from ta 
ing advantage of the unnatural plenty 
and cheapness of money it produces 
inEngland, to undersell us in our 
own market, or any of our own sub- 
jects from purchasing their goods un- 
restrictedly abroad. 
In encountering this embarrassing 
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topic, I feel that I have a great: 
= to combat. I feel that-many 
wi eager to stigmatize any attempt 
to deny and disprove the destructive 
consequences of our national debt as 
senseless or dishonest,— but, magnum 
est verity, truth is mighty, and shall 
be uttered: besides, it behoves the 
—— of evil to remember that, 

alf a century ago, none believed it 
at all within the bounds of possibility 
for any nation to sustain a moiety of 
our present debt ; yet do we not only 
sustain it, but are immeasurably more 
flourishing, illustrious, and powerful, 
— the burden, than we were of 
old. 

I have already shewn the manner 
in which additional taxation acts upon 
the currency; and that its natural 
operation, if properly fenced in by the 
Legislature, is only in diminishing 
the value of money, without impair 
ing the productive powers of the land, 
or the labour of the people, which are 
the only truesources of national wealth. 
Let us now consider the distribution 
of the money so raised. It is disbur- 
sed in the payment of the public cre- 
ditor, or in salaries and wages to pub- 
lic servants, or in the purchase of ne 
cessaries for the army and navy, and 
all the other departments of the ex- 
ecutive. That is to say, it is wholly 
expended, either mediately or imme- 
diately, upon commodities produced 
in the country, and by its inhabitants, 
except so far as foreign trade and ab- 
senteeism may interfere to mar this 
disposition of it, and these we shall, 
for simplicity’s sake, disregard at pres 
sent. 

In this view of the matter, then, the 
whole is confined in its operation with- 
in the limits of these kingdoms ; and 
if we take care that this, or something 
equivalent to this, shall be secured by 
legislative enactment, which can most 
easily be done, the whole effect of tax 
ation will be merely the collecting a 
sum of money annually from the 
ee and distributing it back again 
to the people from whom it has been 
drawn, either to the same individuals, 
or to different ones, but still members 
of our own community ; a process by 
which, however individuals may be 
impoverished, it is manifest the people, 
considered in the aggregate, and a¥ 
constituting the nation, are rendered 
neither richer nor poorer. 

But it has been unfairly asked; as a 
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triumphant refutation of this mode of 
arguing, what would be the effect of 
a sudden adventitious influx of re- 
venue, suppose out of a hole in thewall, 
to the amount of our present annual 
interest? Would it not be a prodi- 
gious boon? And is not the converse 
payment of the interest a correspond- 
ing loss? This is all a gross fallacy. 
First, if the thing that tumbled out of 
the treasury-wall was twenty-eight 
millions of money every year it would 
either have no effect at all save to de« 
press still further the value of the cur- 
rency, which I have shewn, would be 
the only result, if the legislature pre- 
vented us from dealing in foreign 
markets for any goods produced at 
home ; or else, if the legislature did 
not so interfere, we should buy every 
thing abroad, do nothing at home, 
and presently become a ruined people, 
as befell Spain from the influx of 
precious metals from the new world. 
Secondly, it seems to be most strange- 
ly overlooked, that the reason why we 
are able to pay the interest of the debt 
every year is, because we have it every 
year to pay. 

Government can collect fifty mil 
lions of revenue from us this year, 
mainly because government scattered 
fifty millions among us last year. And 
should any untoward event render it 
imperative upon us to conquer the 
world again, as we did before, and to 
spend another thousand millions in 
the strife—Government will then be 
able to collect a hundred millions a- 

ear to pay the interest and expenses, 

use Government will then diffuse 

a hundred millions annually among the 
people. 

It is an obvious objection to this 
reasoning, that the revenue enables 
many to live as unproductive labour- 
ers, who, but for it, would earn their 
bread. . So far as this observation is 
well founded, the objection is a good 
and valid one; but its extent is ex- 
ceedingly limited. It is not true, for 
example, that soldiers and sailors are 
unproductive labourers, far less that 
ministers of state or of religion, or 
physicians, are so. Everything is pro- 
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ductive in proportion as it 
culture, the only real panareme wm 
Governments speed the plough bycom- 


bining the individual exertions of the 
people into an energetic i 
for the ation, protection, and:de« 
fence of the whole—soldiers and sail 
ors by producing safety*—divines:and 
doctors, because, in order that a man 
be “ idoneus patric, utilis agris,” he 
must previously “* mens sana 
in corpore sano.” Few of the fund« 
holders are unproductive labourers, 
because the great bulk of the debt is 
held by men who are actively engaged 
in the various occupations of life. 

As a Tory, I revere the memory of 
William Pitt, whose talents as a states« 
man were, perhaps, in no department 
more resplendent than in that-of fi- 
nance. Mr Pitt perceived the folly of 
a parsimonious system of government, 
and never shrank from any really use« 
ful measure by reason of its expense; 
and, accordingly, he saw the greatness 
and power of the nation keep pace with 
the accumulation of public debt. He 
saw, too, that in reality the nation was 
becoming more rich by the exertions 
she was making ; and the war, i 
of stripping our houses and desolating 
our fields, produced that spirit of gee 
neral and vigorous activity, which 
brought our barren lands into culti-« 
vation, and filled our habitations with 
the productions of art. Our burdens 
were, indeed, ina national point of view, 
merely nominal. We gave a great deal, 
no doubt, to be expended in keeping 
the horrors of war far from our own 
shores, but the industry excited -b 
this glorious impulse provided us wi 
sufficient for that purpose, and left us 
a surplus to enjoy, greater than that 
we now possess, when such necessity 
for exertion has ceased. 

The burden of taxation, it must, 
pr eenaer > be recollected, was then ~_ 
charged in a paper currency, a mi 
engine in the hands of a ms owe 
is depending upon its own industry, 
and its own natural resources. It was 
cheap, plentiful, and firmly confided 
in; and, above all, it was essentially 
our own,—a domestic circulation,— 





* Nam cum hostium copie non longe absunt, etiamsi irruptio facta nulla: sit, ta- 
mien pecora relinquuntur, agricultura deseritur, mercatorum navigatio conquiescit. 
Ita meque ex portu, neque ex decumis, neque ex scriptura vectigal conservari po- 
test ; quare sepe totius anni fructus uno rumore periculi, atque uno belli terrore, 
amittitut.--Cic. pro Leg. Banil. vi iJ 
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i amongst ourselves, but its weary way in comparative.indi« 
ines. would. rob their gence ; when they have scen.a speci 


eounti#ly,-.and run away to foreign 


po ‘This circulation grew up 
the debt, —it was the consequence 
of the debt ; and as long as the debt 
remains, we must continue to make 
use of it, or continue to be in difficul- 
ty. It has been unfortunately dimi- 
nished to a certain degree, and the 
effect has been, for so much, to con« 
vert. that which was a nominal burden 
into a real one. It must, however, be 
eonfessed, that since the peace, incon- 
veniences of several kinds have arisen 
from the debt, independently of those 
which are more immediately financial. 
A great many people have become ac- 
customed to think. however erroneous< 
ly; that their income from the funds 
is a permanent and settled thing, in- 
dependent on the general prosperity 
of the country. They find, indeed, that 
when “ Times are worst,” to use a po- 
ee their condition is best, 
or then their fixed income commands 
the greatest portion of luxuries, be 
cause then prices are lowest, and thus 
they cease to have that interest in the 
gen welfare,—that identification 
wi national prosperity, which it 
is desirable that every individual sub- 
ject should have. Again, as their in~ 
come is managed entirely for them, 
and unlike that derived from — 
property, proceeds just as well whe- 
ther they ae the source of it any at- 
tention or not ; they have no interest 
(using that term in its lowest sense) 
im remaining in their own country, 
but are easily led away to places where 
their income will command more lux- 
uries,—a state of things never con- 
templated by the Legislature, when it 
bound the people te pay taxes to these 
fundholders ; but upon this point I 
shall touch more particularly by and 
bye. Another most serious evil is, the 
general spirit of gambling and irra- 
tional enterprise which the system of 
our funds has most unfortunately en- 
couraged amongst the men of business 
in England, who were formerly as re- 
markable for the prudence and caution 
with which they undertook any scheme 
of profit, as they were for the steadi- 
ness and integrity with which they 
carried. it through, when once begun. 
But now, when they have seen for- 
‘tunes made in aday upon the Stock Ex- 
change by extravagant schemers, while 


honest and persevering industry plods 





lie, well supported, add thousands to 
a man’s fortune within a single hour, 
which real business could not do in 
years, their character is much changed. 
Show and puff, and extravagance and 
folly, raise up their gaudy, glari 
heads, where formerly substance, an 
honesty, and thrift, and attention, 
dwelt in quiet and useful humility ; 
citizens get weary of the slow and ho- 
nest road to wealth,—cunning is pre< 
ferred to integrity, flash to reality; 
men blaze for a while, to break ina 
while longer; bankruptcy too fre- 
quently brings crime, and crime brings 
suicide or the gallows. 

I am afraid these are moral evils, 
for which the debt has in a great mea. 
sure to answer ; as to its political con- 
sequences, this at least is certain, that 
it has brought us into a highly artifi- 
cial and anomalous condition, which 
requires us to be fenced in on every 
side by limitations and restrictions. If 
we be disposed to deal honestly by 
ourselves, we must lay a money im- 
post upon the importation from abroad 
of every article of home production, 
such as will place our domestic pro- 
ducer, be he manufacturer of corn or 
of silk, upon at least as favourable a 
footing as the stranger; viz. which 
will fully compensate the depreciation 
of the value of money, produced by 
our government annually throwing 
between 50 and 60 millions into the 
market to be absorbed. 

Hence I think it may be fairly 
doubted whether it be a sound prin- 
ciple to impose on any commodity a va« 
riable duty, changing with the mar. 
ket price of the article: for be that 
price what it may, still both the only 
rational principle of free trade, and the 
pledge of the public faith, are violated 
towards the British producer, if the 
protection above recited be in any de« 
gree withdrawn. 

Nor will this at all exclude us, as 
is continually urged, from purchasing 
in foreign markets any commodity 
we really need from thence. Money 
ought not, indeed, to be any longer 
the medium by which the transaction 
should be effected, because money is 
a totally different standard of value 
with us from what it is with them. 
The anenensen exehange of ran su- 
perfluous goods for their superfluons 
goods, will not, howeyer, be affected 
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by the different values of the same 
sum of money in the two kingdoms. 
‘Suppose, for example, that when bread 
was exactly the same price in England 
and in France, an English razor cost 
3s. in Birmingham, and a bottle of 
claret 3s. at Bourdeaux,—then it is 
obvious, that the exchange of the one 
for the other could be easily and pro- 
perly effected through the medium of 
money. But suppose, that by the opera- 
tion of national debt, poor-laws, and so 
forth, the same quantity of bread comes 
to cost 5 pence in England, which in 
France costs but 5 farthings—the mo- 
ney price of the razor is necessarily 
raised to four times the money price 
of the claret: but let us no longer 
consider the razor and the claret as 
representing so much money, but each 
as representing, as it really does, just 
so much labour and skill, and we shall 
be able and willing to bargain on per- 
fectly equal terms, as before. We 
cannot give you our razor for 3s. any 
longer, Monsieur ; for 3 shillings now 
are only one fourth of what they used 
to be, when we could afford to sell on 
those terms ; but we shall gladly give 
you our razor for your bottle of claret 
—for the labour of producing the razor 
has not increased, nor has that of 
ducing the bottle of claret diminished, 
and we are still willing to exchange 
our superfluous labour, for an equal 
shareof your superfluous labour. It can 
scarcely be necessary to remind the 
reader, that to simplify the mercantile 
part of this transaction, bills of ex- 
change might, under such circumstan- 
ces, just as well be drawn for a certain 
uantity of any given commodity, as 
they now are for a certain sum of mo- 
ney, and be equally negotiable where- 
ever that commodity was in request, 
as they now are. 

The same principle which operates 
to render countervailing restrictions 
indispensable on our part in regula- 
ting foreign trade, must likewise in 
fairness exclude the possessor of Bri-~ 
tish property from effecting an object 
similar to the abrogation of all home 
duties on imported goods, in a covert 
manner, namely, by spending his 
wealth wholly abroad, unrestrained by 
any domestic impost. To spend for-~ 
tunes drawn from Great Britain in a 
foreign kingdom, is to a certain extent 
a fraud upon the British nation,— 


ene, when the wars ye caused 
the tt were going on, the person 
Vor.XXIL ‘ 
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or his then representative, had pledged 
himself to pay an mgt Interest 
for securing to him his oe 
and property, instead of paying» 
whole expense at once; and he now 
steals away from his creditor—viz. the 
British nation—which im taxes 
on all consumable commodities, to: pay 
this debt ; and cheats the State of hi 
contribution to its support. The abe 
sentee not only obtains his wine and 
segars, contrary to the intention of 
the Legislature, without contributing 
anything to the British Exchequer, 
but is in effect a wholesale smuggler, 
who evades—not certainly by any cri- 
minal proceeding, as he should do at 
home, but who voluntarily evades-— 
paying duty to us for anything what- 
ever. - If this be true, does not justice 
as well as policy cry aloud that the in- 
comes of all British subjects who 
choose to live abroad should be taxed, 
in transitu, to the amount of that pro- 
portion of their property which, if 
resident proprietors, expending their 
whole incomes at home, they would 
necessarily contribute to the coffers of 
our Exchequer? Nor let it be pre- 
tended, that this is an undue reggraint 
upon the liberty of the subject a 
rohibition on the exercise of his vo- 
ition as to the place of his abode. On 
the contrary, it is simply following up 
the principle of placing England on an 
equal footing with every other ogun- 
ty, notwithstanding the accumulation 
of her debt. We say to the possessor 
of British property—Sir, you may live 
in Paris or in London, exactly as you 
please. We offer no bar whatever to 
our choice ; but we shall no longer 
hold out, as we now do, a bounty in 
favour of Paris. If you stay at home 
you must contribute a certain per cent- 
age of your property to the state, in 
imposts on consumable commodities ; 
if you live abroad, you escape this con- 
tribution ; therefore we impose another 
and a direct one to the same amount. 
It is nota very respectable thing for 
men to desert the duties they owe to 
God and their Country, to while away 
their time in a round of vicious plea- 
sures abroad, as is done by some; 
and we should, therefore, feel the less 
reluctant to mulct these gentry in their 
full share of the public burdens, in« 
stead of granting them a special ex- 
emption. I would not be understood, 
to cast a sweeping impata- 
tion upon all who noe abroad. The 
4 
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ingitements to a tem absence 

ay be both honoura amiable ; 
let the motive be as excellent as it 


may, (and I mean not to arraign it, ) 
still ieocien is not to be violated for 


3 
2 
the sake of encouraging so very unde 
sirable a result. Te 
The well-known memorial of that 
most Machiavellian of statesmen, Tal- 
leyrand, is full of instruction on this 
subject. It was presented to Buona- 
parte in 1802, to dissuade him from 
going to war with us, on the ground 


. that our total ruin could be most ea- 


sily effected during peace. In peru- 

~4 the following passage, the reader 
will do well to bear in mind, that the 
document was | mre by the wiliest 
enemy England ever had in the coun- 
cil, for the use of the most envenom- 
ed and formidable foe she ever en- 


- countered in the field, and remember 


—JSas est et ab hoste doceri. 

** Leave them in peace, and most of 
their nobility and gentry will continue 
to squander away amongst us their 
great riches, and augment our resour- 
ces to enslave their country. Leave 
them in peace, and they will soon re- 
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turn to their amusements of elections, 
races, party, and faction. Leave them 
in peace, and their navy will once 
more be laid up to rot, and their sea~ 
men and artificers be once more turn 
ed over to us, to Spain, and to Hol- 
land. Leave them in peace, and the 
greatest part of their army will soon 
be reduced, while the small remains 
will dwindle into a mere militia on 
pay. While their individuals squander 
their riches, the state is parsimonious, 
and begins to save on those articles 
on which it cannot be too profuse. 
They are even now reducing their 
trivial military force, and their patri< 
ots speak of intrusting what they call 
their liberty and property, to the va- 
lour of a militia. Leave them in 
peace, and they will never think of 
schemes for increasing their popula-~ 
tion, or for making every part of their 
own dominions of real use to every 
other.” 

Such is the language of this subtle 
devil, and the best comment on.it is 
the exclamation of our own true Eng- 
lish bard, 


: “Tis better using France, than trusting France. 
Let us be back’d with God and with the seas, 
Which he has given for fence impregnable, 
And with their helps alone defend ourselves ; 
In them, and in ourselves, our safety lies!” 


A gounsel, which, as Dr Johnson most 
truly observes, has been the advice of 
every man in every age, who under- 
8 and favoured the interests of 
England. 

There is a strange argument largely 
insisted upon by the manufacturing 
interest, that commerce greatly en- 
riches this nation, because the balance 
of trade is always very much in our 
favour. The meaning of this phrase 
is, that the amount of our exports 
greatly exceeds that of our imports. 

ow, so far as relates to our trade 
with the continent of Europe, while 
I acknowledge the truth of the state. 
ment, so far from joining the Merchant 
in his inference, I deeply deplore the 
fact. Let us suppose the exports of 
Great Britain to the continent of Eu- 

to amount to 30 millions annu- 

y, and her imports thence to be but 
20 millions. Then, says the trader, we 
do so much the more business than 
they, and have a clear national gain 
of 10 millions on the transaction. This 
appears to me a notable non sequitur. 


If we send 30 millions’ worth of goods 
out of the country, we must receive 
the payment in other goods, or in gold, 
or bills of exchange, or not at all. 

In goods we get by hypothesis but 
20 millions ; gold we get none ; and 
bills of exchange can only be drawn 
to the precise amount of the value of 
the foreign goods we receive, of which, 
and of which alone, these bills are the 
mercantile representative. The only 
possible means, then, by which our ex- 
ports to the Continent can exceed our 
imports from it, is by our making over 
the whole surplus to the foreign coun- 
try, without receiving any real value 
in return whatever ; which is, in ef- 
fect, exactly what we do when we 
transmit the goods, and desire them 
to be paid for by transferring their 
value in money to the banker's account 
of an English resident in France, who 
spends all his fortune there. Instead 
of the balance being really in our fa- 
vour, when there is a large excess in, 
our trade with the states of the Conti- 
nent, this surplus is pro tanto a loss, 
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and an impoverishment of ourselves 
to enrich the foreign nation. I am 


well aware, however, that such an ar- 

ment as this can have no weight 
with the doctors. There is no com- 
bating them’ with a reductio ad ab- 
surdum, for they swallow the absur- 
dity, and lick their lips as if it were a 
choice morsel. They are as thick- 
skulled as Bolanus,* touching every 
the simplest proposition which relates 
to any of the really vital interests of 
the country; but cook up any mon- 
strous paradox or gross delusion, cloak- 
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ed under thé specious guisé’ of selec 
sentences from some book about; 
tical economy, and they subscribe 

it with the most laudable alacri 
Like the giant in Rabelais, they gobb 
up windmills as a hind would swallow 
sowans, but at length are choked by a 
mouthful of fresh butter. This ** libe- 
ral and enlightened” policy of ne- 
glecting our agriculture and domestic 
industry, to enrich foreign nations at 
our own expense, reminds one strong= 
ly of Stephano’s advice to his compas 
nions in the Tempest,— : 


—*“ Every man shift for all the rest, and let none 
Take care for himself; for all is but fortune.” 


Stephano, however, might plead in 
his defence that he gave this sage 
counsel at a time when affairs were 
utterly desperate,—a crisis which we, 
thank Heaven, have little reason to 
apprehend, provided we steer suffi- 
ciently clear of this newfangled phi- 
losophy. 

If, then, it have been truly argued, 
that agriculture, as affording both food 
and the materials, as well as the in- 
citement, for the exercise of the in- 
dustry and ingenuity of all, is the only 
true source of wealth, it follows, that 
to the protection and improvement of 
agriculture, the energies of Great Bri- 
tain ought chiefly to be directed. Ma- 
nufactures are the transmutation of 
the produce of the soil into articles of 
comfort or of luxury, and necessarily 
follow in the train of a flourishing 
agriculture. They are the fruits of 
which tillage is the tree ; and if the 
tree be fostered and made good, the 
fruits will follow in the course of na- 
ture, without our interference. Fo- 
reign commerce, or the exchange of 
home productions for those of other 
countries, even if it could be carried 


on upon equal terms, which, with re- 
spect to us, is not the case, should ra- 
ther be checked and kept within rea- 
sonable bounds, than cherished and 
approved. A confirmed habit of in- 
dulgence in commodities of forei 

production, is inconsistent with that 
independence, that in seipso totus teres 
atque rotundus principle, which is so 
important to the preservation of the 
well-being of every nation and of every 
individual. As commerce dissipates 
the resources of a nation, by with- 
drawing capital and industry from the 
cultivation of the land, and from do- 
mestic industry, it should, as far as 
possible, be corrected by the substi- 
tution of comforts and luxuries of 
home production, for those which now 
render us dependent on external sup- 
plies. Soil and population, or, in other 
words, produce and labour, are the 
only true supports on which national 
greatness can always securely rely. 
This it is which furnishes the solution 
of the mystery which has so long puz« 
zled Europe, namely, how our Britain, 
which, ‘ 


“ I’the world’s volume seems as of it, but not in it, 
In a great pool a swan’s nest,” 


could sustain so tremendous a war for 
such a length of time, without being 
impaired in strength or in resources. 
It was because our agriculture was 
never once impeded for an hour. So 
long as we rule the sea, and fight our 
battles only at the expense of gunpow- 
der and canvass, though we may and 
must deplore the waste of human life, 
yet while peace reigns at home, and all 
the arts of peace flourish within our 
kingdom, we may rest assured that no 


length or violence of war can ever ex 
haust us. War is one mode of di 

sing of those swarms which it seems 
to be in the nature of things that so- 
ciety must periodically throw off ; the 
spread and improvement of agriculture 
is another ; there is a third, however, 
more in vogue of late days than either. 
For myself, I must confess, that if the 
course of events so ordered it, I should © 
rather close with the former alterna-_ 
tive, shocking as it is, and see part of 





* O te, Bolane, cerebri felicem ! 
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people die nobly in defence of the 
lives, the liberties, and property of the 
rest, than either perish inchmeal b 
the of want, or be condemn 
to the deprivation of home and — 
ness by the speculations of modern 
theorists, in a transport of philanthro- 
py and universal benevolence. But 
is no such necessity, no ground 
for any frightful ge pee The 
fertility of our soil, the activity and 
skill of our people, and the freedom 
of our happy constitution, — - 
every facility for surpassing the 
pavers Me of the globe in the successful 
pursuit of agriculture. Let the means 
of accomplishing this be carefully and 
anxiously directed and encouraged by 
our rulers, and our population may 
increase, and with it our wealth, our 


BY) ty, and our happiness. ‘‘ So 
pom garners be full and plenteous 
with all manner of store ; that our 
sheep bring forth thousands and ten 
‘thousands in our streets ; that our oxen 
-be strong to labour ; so that there be no 
‘decay, no leading into captivity, and 
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no complaining in our streets. Happy 


are the le that are in sucha ; 
yea, b. are the people ciple. 
the Lord for their God.” But I must 
again crave forgiveness of the doctors. 
I had forgotten that the Bible is not 
one of the authorities quoted, or ad- 
mitted in the great new day-school 
north of Russell Square. Well, then, 
I shall conclude with a most unex 
tionable citation, even from Smith the 
economist—“‘ That abundance of food, 
of which, in consequence of the im- 
provement of the land, many people 
have the disposal beyond what they 
themselves can consume, is the great 
cause of the demand both for the pre- 
cious metals and the precious stones, 
as well as for every other conveniency 
and ornament of dress, lodging, house- 
hold furniture, and equipage. Food 
not only constitutes the principal part 
of the riches of the world, but it is the 
abundance of food which gives the prin« 
ciple of their value to many other sorts 
of riches.” 
J. 





TO MRS HEMANS, 


On her intended Publication, entitled, “‘ Records of Woman.” 


“ Recorps or Woman !”—shall they not be fair, 
Born in thy soul’s pure depths, and garner’d there, 
*Mid thoughts of loftier birth, and sunnier clime, 


Breathing Heaven’s fr 


ce oer frail flow’rs of Time ? 


** Records of Woman !”—shall they not be bright, 
By Fancy’s pencil traced, in hues of light, 

Upon the clear cerulean skies that shed 

Eternal sunshine round the Poet’s head ? 

Shall not their source be deep—when every thought 
Is with a gifted sister’s instinct fraught— 

When the enchanted lyre in every tone 

Breathes but some mystic feeling all her own ?— 
If thoughts heroic soar their reckless way 

Like captive eaglets rushing to the day— 

While notes that wake the wry soul of grief, 


Seem the imprison’d nightin 


e’s relief— 


And heav’n-born tones, too deathless to be mute, 
Sigh from the fragments of the shiver'd lute, 
Shall not the soul, responsive to thy skill, 

In smiles, in tears, in death—be Woman’s still ? 


*T will be as when the eye entranced explores 
The sunlit peaks, deep vales, and forests green, 
Earth’s lavish gems encircling Leman’s shores 
With zone of matchless beauty. Lo! the scene 
Grows lovelier still—the unsullied waters lend 
Their magic mirror—hues ethereal blend 
With tints of earth. Alas ; for painter's art 
Foil’d by this mirror !—Thine is in thy heart ! 


GENEVRA. 
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It affords us pleasure to announce a new volume of Poems by L.E.L. The two 
principal Pieces are The Venetian Bracelet, and The Lost Pleiad; the former 
being, we understand, more of a connected narrative than this delightful songstress 
has hitherto attempted. 


Dr Nares is nearly ready with his elaborate Life of the Great Lord Burleigh. 


EDINBURGH. 
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Facciolati’s Latin Dictionary. By Bailey. 2 vols. royal 4to, L.6, 16s, 6d. 

Fairy Legends and Traditions of the South of Ireland. Parts If. and III. L.1, Is. 

Faulkener’s (Sir Arthur Brooke) Reply to some Clerical Objections taken against 
his Rambling Notes on the Discipline in our Church. 8vo,. 

Fisher’s (Rev. T. B.) Sermons. 12mo.- 2s, 6d. 

Foreign Quarterly Review, and Continental Literary Miscellany. No. III. 

Foreign Review, and Continental Miscellany. No. II. 

Gomez Arias, or the Moors of the Alpujarras, a Spanish Romance. By Don Te- 
lesfero Truebo y Cosio. 3 vols. post 8vo, L.1, 7s. 

Grant’s Essay on the Gael. 8vo, 12s. 

Gregory’s (Olinthus) Life of Dr Good. 8vo, 16s. 

Grenville (Lord) on the Supposed Advantages of a Sinking Fund. 8yo, 3s, 

Grover’s Socrates, a Dramatic Poem. 8vo, Ss. 6d. 

Gude’s Crown Practice. 2 vols. royal 8vo, L.2, 10s, 

Hall’s (Rev. R.) Complete Works. By Morris. 12mo, 5s. 6d. 

Hamilton’s Conic Sections. 8vo, 9s. 

Hampden’s (Rev. R. D.) Sermons. 12mo, 7s. 6d. 

Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates. Vol. XVI. Svo, L.1, 11s. 6d. 

Hazlitt’s Life of Napoleon. Vols. I. and II. 8vo, L.1, 10s. 

Heber’s Journey through India. 2 vols. 4to, L.4, 14s, 6d. 

History of George Godfrey. 3 vols. post 8vo, L.1, 8s. 6d. 

Horsfield’s Lepidopterous Insects. Part I. royal 4to, L.1, 11s. 6d. 

Hinton and Cox’s First Steps to the Latin Classics, 12mo, 2s. 

Hutin’s Manual of Physiology. 18mo, 7s. 

Hymns, and Sacred Lyrics. By Constantius. 12mo, 8s. 

Italy as it Is. 8vo, 14s. 

Jacob’s Latin Reader. Part II. 3s. 6d. 

Julia, a Poem. By T. Noble. 12mo, 3s, 

Kenrick’s Greek Exercises, Part I. 8vo, 5s. 6d. 

Kerrigan’s Mathematical and General Navigation Tables. 2 vols. royal 8vo, L.2, 
12s. 6d. 

Ketley’s Speculation on Belief. 12mo, 5s. 

Knight’s Short-hand Writing. 8vo, 6s. 

Koecker on the Jaws. 8vo, 5s. 

Kuzzilbash, a Tale of Khorassan. 3 vols. post Syo, L.1, lls. 6d. 

Lady’s (The) Monitor. 12mo, 6s. 
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Landor’s Impious Feast. 8vo, 10s. 64, 

Lane’s Scientific Pursuits. Plain, 7s.; 10s. coloured. 

Laurence’s Poetical Primer. ]8mo, 3s. 

Laurence’s (Sir James) Etonian Out of Bounds, or Poetry and Prose. 3 vols. 
12mo, 12s. 

Le Bas on the Miracles. Crown Svo, 6s, 

Le Bas’s Sermons. 2 vols. L.1, 4s. 

Lewin’s Poor Laws. 12mo, 14s. 

Locke’s Translation from Nichole’s Essays. Foolscap, 5s. 

Lowndes’s Modern Greek Lexicon. 8yo, 2ls. 

Lyon’s Mexico. 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s, 

Magendie’s Discoveries in the Nervous System. 18mo, Is. 6d. 

Major’s Gospel of St Luke, English Notes. 8vo, 12s, 

Man of Ton, a Satire. 8vo, 5s. 6d. 

Mansell on Demerara. 8vo, 15s. 

Mant’s Biographical Notices of Apostles. S8vo, 13s. 

Martin’s Geological Memoir of a Part of Western Sussex. 4to, L.1. 

Mary Harland, a Tale. 12mo, 4s. 

Mayhew’s History of an Action at Law. 12mo, 5s. 

Mechanical Problems. S8vo, 7s. 

Memoires d’une Contemporaire. Tom. I. 8vo, 14s, 

Memoirs of the Rev. J. Townsend. 8vo, with portrait, 9s. 

Memoirs of the Lifeand Travels of John Ledyard. By Jared Sparks. 8vo, 10s. Gd. 

Military Reflections on Turkey. By Major-General Von Valentine. With Mups. 
8vo, 6s. 

Mitchell’s Sketches of Agriculture. 8vo, 12s. 

Moral Biography for Youth. 18mo, 3s. 6d. 

Monkeyana, or Men in Miniature. By Thomas Landseer, Nos, 1, 2, and 3, royal 
4to, 9s. ; and imperial 4to, 12s. each. 

Neal’s Mohammedan System of Theology. S8vo, 10s. 

Night-Watch. 2 vols. post 8vo, 18s. 

Niebuhr’s History of Rome. By Hare and Thirlwall. Vol. I. 8vo, 15s. 

Northcote’s Fables. Crown 8vo, 16s. Large paper, 26s. India proofs, L.1, 11s, 6d. 

Oakley’s Selections from Shakspeare. 8vo, 7s. 

Old Irish Knight. 12mo, 4s. 

Omnipresence of the Deity. By R. Montgomery. Second Edition. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Orme’s Five Discourses on the Blasphemy against the Holy Spirit, &c. 12mo, 5s, 

Oxford Prize Poems. 12mo, 5s. 

Parkes’s History of the Court of Chaneery. 8vo, 15s. 

Parry’s First, Second, and Third Voyages. 5 vols. 18mo, L.1. 

Parry’s Third and Last Voyage. 4to, L.2, 2s, 

Partington’s Manual of Natural and Experimental Philosophy. 2 vols. Svo, 24s, 

Payne’s Elements of Mental and Moral Science. 8vo, 12s. 

Peckston’s Chart of the Patriarchs. 12mo, 7s. 6d. 

Personal Narrative of the Irish Rebellion in 1798. By C. H. Treby. Post 8vo, 9s, 6d. 

Philpotts, Dr, on the Coronation Oath, 8vo, 9s. 6d. 

Porter’s (Miss J. and A. M.) Coming Out and The Field of the Forty Footsteps. 
3 vols. 12mo, L.1, 10s. 

Practical Survey of the Faculties of the Mind. 12mo, 2s. 6d. 

Private Memoirs of Sir K. Digby. 8vo, 14s, 

Prolegomena Waltoni, Edidit Wrangham. 2 tom. L.1, 8s. 

Public Economy of Athens, from the German of Buch. 2 vols, Svo, L.1, 6s. 

Public Characters for 1828. 8vo, 12s, 

Public Characters. Vol. I. 18mo, 8s. 

Pulleyn’s Etymological Compendium. 12mo, 6s. 

Punch and Judy. By Cruikshank. Post 8vo, 24 Etchings, 9s.; coloured, 12s, ; 
India proofs, 15s. 

Rankine on Railways. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Reminiscences of H. Angelo. 8vo, 15s. 

Reece’s Medical Guide. Fifteenth Edition. 8vo, 12s. 

Retzch’s Outlines to Shakspeare. First Series. Hamlet. 17 Plates. Imperial 
4to, L.1, ls. ‘ 
Rise and Progress of the Present State of Public Opinion of Great Britain. By an 

M. P. of 1820. S8vo, 12s. 
Robson’s Views of Cities, Med. 4to, L.4,4s.; Imp. 4to, L.8. 
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Roman Empire under Constantine the Great. By M. Bridges. Svo, 12s. 

Rose’s Appendix to the State of the Protestant Religion in Germany. 8vo, 3s, 6d, 

Roy’s Narrateur Francais, 12mo, 5s. 6d. 

Ryland’s Pastoral Memorials. Vol. I. 8vo, 10s. ; Vol. II. with Portrait, lls 

Saddler’s Ireland, its Eviis, and their Remedies. 8vo, 12s. 

Salathiel ; a Story of the Past, the Present, and the Future. 3 vols. Post 8vo, 
L.1, lls. 6d. 

a 8 Entomologist’s Companion. S8vo, 12 plates, L,1, 1s.; or coloured, 
L.1, 18s. 

Sayings and Doings. Third Series. 3 vols. post 8vo, L.1, lls. 6d. 

Scard’s Sermons for Schools. 12mo, 5s. 

Scholefield’s Aschylus, 8vo, 10s. 

Scott on Diseases of the Joints. S8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Shrewsbury’s (Earl of) Reasons for not taking the Test. S8vo, 9s. 

Simond’s Travels in Italy and Sicily. Svo, 16s. 

Sketch of Mexico in 1824, 1825, and 1826. 12mo, 4s, 6d. 

Smith’s British Flora. Vol. 1V. S8vo, 12s. 

Smith’s (Rev. Pye) Four Discourses. 8yo, 8s. 

Smyth’s Sardinia. S8vo, 16s, 

Soames’s Reformation, Vol. IV. 8vo, 18s. 

Soane’s Works, Designs of Public and Private Buildings. Royal fulio, L.3, 3s. 
Proofs, L.5, 5s. 

Southey’s History of the Peninsular War. 4 vols, 8vo, L.2, 2s. 


-Stapylton on Prison Discipline, 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Stewart on Tendency to Disease. 12mo, 4s. 

Storer’s Clerkenwell. 12mo, 15s. ; 8vo, Proofs, L.1, 10s. 

Stuart on the Hebrews. Vol. I. Svo, 14s. 

Taylor's (Isaac, Jun.) Recess of Historical Proof. 8vo, 9s. 

Tegg’s Chronology, 1828. 6s. 

Trevor’s Law of Customs. 1 vol. 8vo, 21s. 

Turner’s Views on the Southern Coast. 2 vols. royal 4to, L.10, 10s. 
Twenty Plain and Practical Sermons. 12mo, 5s. 6d. 


-Walker’s Algebra. 12mo, 3s. 6d. 


Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting, Architecture, &c. Enlarged by the Rev. J. Dal- 
loway, and highly illustrated by Engravings. Vol. 5th, which concludes the 
Work. 8vo. 

Warren on the Nature and Properties of Animals. Svo, 5s. 6d. 

Wolfe’s (Rev. Jos.) Journal. Vol. II. 8vo, 8s. 

Wright’s Commentary on Newton’s Principia. 2 vols, royal 8vo, 28s. 


EDINBURGH. 


No. I. of the Quarterly Journal of Agriculture, and the Prize Essays and Transac- 
tions of the Highland Society of Scotland. 8vo, 5s. 6d. 

Arran; a Poem, in Six Cantos. By the Rev. David Landsborough, Minister of 
Stevenston. Foolscap 8vo, 5s. 

The Hebrew ; a Sketch in the Nineteenth Century. With the Dream of St Keyna, 
Foolscap 8vo. 

Classification and Description of the Wines of Bourdeaux. To which are pre- 
fixed, Notices of the Culture of the Vine, the Process of making Wine, &c. By 
M. Paguierre, Ancien Courtier de Vins. 12mo, with Map. 5s. 

The Life of Mansie Wauch, Tailor in Dalkeith. Written by Himself. 12mo. 7s. 

Letters from the Continent; written during a residence of Eighteen Months in 
1826-7, containing Sketches of Foreign Scenery and Manners. With Hints 
as to the Different Modes of Travelling, and Expense of Living. By the Rey. 
Weever Walter, M.A. of St John’s College, Cambridge. Post 8vo, 8s. 

Tales of the Moors ; or, Rainy Days in Ross-shire. By the Author of “ Selwyn in 
Search of a Daughter.” Dedicated to Sir Walter Scott, Bart. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

The Course of Time; a Poem, in Ten Books. By Robert Pollok, A.M, Fourth 
Edition, foolscap 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

The Planter’s Guide ; or, A Practical Essay on the best Method of giving Imme- 
diate Effect to Wood, by the Removal of Large Trees and Underwood; be- 
ing an attempt to place the Art on Fixed Principles, and to apply it to ge- 
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neral purposes, useful and ornamental ; chiefly intended for the Climate of Scot- 
land. By Sic Henry Steuart, Bart. LL.D. F.R.S.E.,&c. Plates, 18s. 

The Subaltern, Originally published in Blackwood’s Magazine. Third Edition, 
12mo, 7s. 

Lectures, Expository and Practical, on Select Portions of Scripture. By Andrew 
Thomson, D.D. Minister of St George’s. Edinburgh. The Second Edition, in 
one vol. 12mo. 

Cases decided in the House of Lords, on Appeal from the Courts of Scotland, 
from 21st February 1821, to 23d June 1824. Reported by Patrick Shaw, Esq. 
Advocate. 2 vols. royal 8vo, L.2, 17s. 6d. 

Cases decided in the Court of Session, from 23d December 1827, to 22d January 
1828. Reported by Patrick Shaw and Alexander Dunlop, Esqrs., Advocates, 
Vol. vi, part 3. Royal 8vo, 6s. 6d. 

Illustrations of Zoology, being Representations of New, Rare, or otherwise Re- 
markable Subjects of the Animal Kingdom, drawn and coloured after Nature ; 
with Descriptive Letter-press. By James Wilson, F.R.S.C. Member of the Wer- 
nerian Natural History Society. No. IV. Atlas quarto. 16s. 

The Life of Robert Burns. By J. G. Lockhart, LL.B. 1 vol. 

Tales of a Grandfather. By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. Third Edition. 3 vols. 10s. 6d. 

On the Culture and Uses of Potatoes; accompanied by Engravings, and Practi-’ 
cal Directions, Explanatory of the Best Modes of Raising, Preserving, and Using 
that root: Proving, that Great Britain, by extending the Culture of Potatoes, 
can be rendered completely independent of other Nations for the Necessaries of 
Life ; and pointing out a variety of New Uses to which potatoes are applicable. | 
By the Right Hon. Sir John Sinclair, Bart. 8vo, 4s. 

The Laws of Harmonious Colouring, adapted to House Painting. By D. R. Hay. 
As. Gd. 

Rhymes on Geography and History. By William D. Sankey, A.M. 2s. 6d. 

Tales and Legends. By the Authors of the Odd Volume. 3 vols. Post 8vo, 31s. 6d. 

Smith’s Wealth of Nations. A New Edition. Ry J. R. M‘Culloch, Professor of 
Political Economy in the University of London. 4 vols. 8vo. L.2, 125. 6d. 

Edinburgh Christian Instructor, Jan. Feb. March, and April. 

Anglicanus Scotched. By the Rev. Marcus Dods. 94d. 

Letters to the Rev. Henry Grey. By the Rev. Charles Thomson. 9d. 

Anglicanus’s Letters. Second Edition. With an Additional Letter. 

Correspondence, relative to Phrenology, between Sir W. Hamilton, Dr Spurzheim, 
and Mr Combe. Is. 6d. 

Lecture on Geology. By the Rev. James Headrick. 18mo, 2s. 6d. 

Exposure of the Rev. Henry Grey’s Mis-statements, as contained in Anglieanus, 
By Robert Haldane, Esq. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

The Sin and Danger of Circulating the Apocrypha. By the Rev. Geo. Paxton. 

A History of British Animals, exhibiting the Descriptive Character of the genera, 
&e. By John Fleming, D.D. 8vo, 18s. 

The Agency of Human Means in the Propagation of the Gospel. A Sermon. By 
the Rev. Michael Russell, LL.D. 8vo, 2s. 

A Practical View of the Statute Law of Scotland. By James Watson, Esq. Ad- 
vocate. 2vols. S8vo, L.1, 4s. 

Sermons. By the Rev. Thos. Brown, A.M. Dalkeith. 8vo. 

The Picture of Scotland. By R. Chambers. 2 vols. post 8vo, L.1, 4s. 

Tales and Sketches. By Jacob Ruddiman, A.M. Post 8vo, 10s, 6d. 

The Edinburgh Review, or Critical Journal. No. XCIII. 

On the National Character of the Athenians. An Essay which gained the Prize of 
100 Guineas, proposed to the Students of the University of Edinburgh, by his Ma- 
jesty’s Commissioners for visiting the Universities and Colleges of Scotland. By 
John Brown Patterson, A.M. 8vo, 5s. 

Scott’s (Sir Walter) Prose Works, 6 vols. 8vo, L.3, 12s. 

The Anatomy of Drunkenness, By Robert Macnish, Member of the Faculty of 
Surgeons and Physicians, Glasgow. Second Edition. 12mo, 5s, 

Fyfe’s Elements of Chemistry. 2 vols. 8vo, L.1, ls. 
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EDINBURGH.—4pril 9. 

Wheat. Barley. Oats. Pease & Beans. 

Ist,.. 65s. Od. | Ist,...42s. Od. | Ist,......30s. Od. | Ist,......37s. Od. 

2d,.. 59s. Od. 2d, +ee3585 Od 2d, 200000878 Od. Bd, o:0+0s9Sa. 0d. 

3d,... 50s. Od. | 3d, ...30s; Od. | 3d,......16s. Od. | 3d, .....27s. Od. 

Average of Wheat per imperial quarter, £2, 18s. 10d. 3-12ths. 
Tuesday, April 8. 
Beef (16 oz. per Ib.) Os. 4d.to Os. 7d. | Quartern Loaf . . Os. 8d. to Os. 9d. 
Mutton . . ~ ~- Os. 5d.to Os. Jd. | Potatoes(161lb.) . Os. 4d. to Os. Od. 
Veal . . » « « Os. Gd.to Os. 8d. | Fresh Butter, per Ib. 1s. Od. to Os. Od. 
Pork . . + + + Os. 4d.to Os. Gd. | Salt ditto, per cwt.. 80s. Od. to 86s. Od. 
Lamb, per quarter 5s. Od.to 7s. Od. | Ditto, perlb. . . Os. 9d. to 0s.10d. 
Tallow, per cwt. . 35s. Od. to 36s. 6d. | Eggs, perdozen . Os. 7d. to Os. Od, 
HADDINGTON.—4pril 11. 

Wheat. Barley. Oats. Pease. Beans. 
Ist, ...66s. Od. | Ist, ...42s. Od. | Ist, ...30s. Od. | Ist, ...31s. Od. | Ist, ...33s. Od. 
2d, ...52s. Od. | 2d, ...34s. Od. | Qd, ...26s. Od. | Qd, ...29s. Od. | 2d, ...32s. Od. 
3d, ...40s. Od. | 3d, ...29s. Od. | 3d, ...22s. Od. | 3d, ...—s. Od. | 3d, ...298. Od. 

Average of Wheat, per imperial quarter, £2, 13s. 1d. 11-12ths. 


Average Prices of Corn in England and Wales, from the Returns received in the Week 
ended April 4. 
Wheat, 54s. po gm = Sa hreging = 9d.—Oats, 7 20s. Saye, ' be a ~ iin > 8d. 
een whic e duty on Foreign Corn now in bond is jated.— Wheat, 53s. 5d.—Bare 
~?¢ on 2s, 2d.—Oats, 20. 10d.—Rye, 52s. 4d.—Beans, 36s. 94.—Pease, 38s. 4d. 


are. com nan April i. baer ere April 8. 
s. & d. 8. d, 

Wheat, red, old — ~ te ee 40 ‘to 42|| Wheat per 70 tt. \Amer. p. 1961b. 
new - « 50to sae ilers . — to —|/Eng. : 7 6 10 Sweet, bond — —0 
58\Small Beans,new 43 to 45 8 2Sour, do. 2 Ot? 240 

Su ditto 62 to 64 Ditto, old. . —to—||Irish ., 2, Oatmeal, per 240 Ib. 

OEnglish 200 to 26 0 
65|Ditto, old. 54 to 5 0 
0 
1 


69\Feed oats « 7 to 191 6 (Irish... 20 Oto 26 
53\Fine ditto . . 20to 22,jZng.... 4 2 Bran,p.241b.0 llto 1 
29\/Poland ditto . 18 to 22\\Scotch. 0 
—\Fine ditto . 23 to 26)frish.. 3 
35|Potato ditto 22 to 24) Foreign 31 
54|Fine ditto . . 25 to 26) Oats, per 45 _ 
60\Seotch . . . 27 to 28 | E eng. *@ee 
to 31|Flour, persack 50 to 55 Irish . at Newry . « 80 Oto 
- « « 35 to 357|Ditto, seconds 44to 48)Scotech ..2 9to Waterford — 0 
ante, fine —to —/Bran « e 10to 11)\For.inbond —to — |Cork,pic.2d 79 0 
d |Do.dut.fr. —to — » dry 70 0 
Seeds, &ce \Rye, per qr. 30 Oto 32 0\Beef, p. tierce. 
s d.||Malt, per qr. 56 0 to 64 0|— Mess 100 
0}.— eo — 0\— p. barrel — 
0||Beans, per Pork, p. bl. 
O||English . 40 0to48 O|— Mess . 70 
Ollirish .. 358 0to45 O\—halfdo. 40 
~ o Peace, gr — to — (Bacon, p. cwt. 
0 
0 
0 








s. d. 
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Butter, Beef, &c. 


Butter,p.cwt. s. d. 8. ds 
Belfast 88 Oto 90 0 
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ss 8 
15 


. d. 

Pam A bsh. 40 to 42 0, Rye Grass 
Must. te,. Sto 8 0) Ribgrass 
— Brown, new 10 to 15 0)Clover, red ewt.42 
aed’ green 26 to 54 O\Forelgn red’ "40 
om to 34 oi oreign 
— White 25 td 30 0; White — 
Caraway, cwt. 358 to 42 0\Coriander . . 14 
Canary,per qr. 60 to 63 0/Trefoil. «+ + 17 Flour, English, Hams, dry — 0 
Cinque Foin 40 to 45 0;Lintseed feed 38 ea p.240lb.fine 41 0to 44 OGreen . . 

Rape Seed, per last, £50. Irish . 41 Oto 43 olLard,rd. P.c. 550 to 


Weekly Price of Stocks, from 3d to 24th March 1827. 
3d. 10th. 17th. 24th. 


gis 
S8sss 











Sos 
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Pease, grey 30 0 to 33 O'Short mids. 48 
White - 46 0to50 OSides.. 480 
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Bank stock, 207 siaienias dil 
3 per cent. reduced, siniaae — 
3 per cent. consols 53% 4 ¢ 833 4 83} 4 834 4 2 
34 per cent. Is, 92 81 sda ph 83% 
ew 4 per cent. cons. 003 44 100 4 |1003 3 
India bonds, www! 87 8 90 H te 89 
stock, — <auiie _— — 
Long Annuities, nnnencneenen|  —— —. a —— 
Exchequer bills, 57 58 60 58 58 59 57 56 


Exchequer bills, sm. 
Consols for acc. 833 4 4 85 i 834 3 4 £3) 2 25 
—— 104f. 25c. 102f. 25¢. 1028, 


















































French 5 per cents. 
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Course of Exchange.—April 7.—Amsterdam, 12 : 3, Ditto, at sight, 12 ; 1. Rot. 
terdam, 12: 3}. Antwerp, 12; 3. Hamburgh, 13 : 13. Altona, 13: 13}. Paris 3 days’ 
sight, 25: 40. Ditto,25:65. Bourdeaux, 25:70. Frankfort on the Maine, 1503: 0. 
Petersburgh, per rble. 10 : 0. Berlin, 0:0. Vienna, 10:3. Trieste, 10 : 3. Madrid, 
354. Cadiz, 353. Bilboa, 354. Barcelona, 35. Seville, 35. Gibraltar, 46. Leghorn, 
48. Genoa, 25: 50. Venice, 46. Malta, 0. Naples, 39%. Palermo, p. oz. 118. Lis- 


bon, 46. Oporto, 453. Rio Janeiro, $1. Bahia, 32: 0. 


days’ sight, 0. Cork, 0. 


uenos Ayres, 0. Dublin, 21 


Prices of Gold and Silver, per 0z.—Foreign gold, in bars, £3 : 17 : 6d. per oz. 


New Doubloons, £3 : 14: 0. New Dollars, 4s. 10d. Silver in bars, stand. 5s. O§d. 





LONDON PRICES CURRENT, April 4. 


ASHES, Canada Pot, Ist, ewt. 30s 6 
Pearls . . 2 - 610 
“United StatesPot . . 32 0 
earls - &'9 
Russia Pearls kk ae 
BRISTLES, St Petersb. cwt. L.12 0 
COFFEE, in Bond 
Jamaica ordinaryewt. . 33s 0 
ordinary - 38 0 
e ordinary - 4 0 
low middling - 55 0 
ae ahs - 63 : 
good do, an 70 
CORK. Spanish , ton. L50 0 
2 i ton . L.50 
Oporto . . .« .« 20 
Faro e ° . ° 48 0 
French + . + + 80 0 
COTTON, per Ib. 
Grenada By tal 3 —s 6% 
Berbice and Demerara . — 64 
New Orleans . «4 . = 6 
Bowed Georgia > « = §& 
ia 7 . . . ed it 
Pernambuco. . . .« = 7 
Madras . . . . _ 5% 
Bengal . . . ° — 3% 
Smyrna . ° . ° — 9 
FLAX, Riga PTR, ton, new L.38 10 
DC, . ° 33 10 
Petersburg, 12 head ° 0 


a) 
Liebau, 4 brand ° - _ 80 
HEMP, Riga, Rhine, ton 0 

Petersburg, clean . ~~ 
Outshot . . . ° _ 
Halfcleanand pass. . 30 
HOPS, New East Kent Pockets L.5 
New Kent Pockets 
a a or 
ast Kent Bags . 
1826 Pockets . . 
a CCND, bd. ton 
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Can moon ° 
BOSSOSSSSOSOSCSSS GwwrwRog wouUrNooos ecoce 
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a ere. ee 
INDIGO, E.I. fine blue, bd. lb. 1 
Fine Violet and Purple . 


and mid. do. 


ide wen 15 tooo 
e8, crop, . 
todo. 
British for dress e ° 
Calf skins e . ° 
Horse hides . ° . 
a ecg i op 
OIL, in, ons. 
OE ed mek ony I 
Cod, in casks ° e 25 1 
Seal, Pale a8 - eo Oe 
— Brown . . . 22 
Palm, African, per cwt. . 28 
eae tee ° ° . 82 
a 
Li > cw! e . 
Galipot, per tun of 236 galls. 50 
PITCH, British, per cwt. 6 
Stockholm . . . 8 
American . e . . 5 
Are’ . . . 7 
PIMENTO, Jamaica, perlb, 0s 


Vou. XXIII. 
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SPIRITS. 
Brandy, Cognac, imp. gal. 
Geneva . . Ss 
Rum, Jamaica, 14 a 20 O.P. 
Leeward Islands, P. & U.P. 

SUGAR, per ewt. 
Jamaica, Brown. 

Middling 
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REFINED SUGARS. 
Lumps . 
Fine 
Loaves . 
Fine . 
Powder . 
Double, or 
Fine. e 
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Molasses . 
TALLOW, Peterbg. 
White . 
Soap . 
Archangel 
Siberia . 


ange 
Stockholm . «+ -«+ 
TOBACCO, Kentucky, per Ib. 
Sena cell 


Virginia, 
Part blacks . . 
Middling black . 


a Oo 
Coco ooe FESR BF 


Coloury and yellow 
WINE, per pipe. 


9 
2 
23 
34 
44 
3 
3§ 

Port, per 158 gallons £22 0 to 

Mais ia gamt i 3 
adeira, 1 
West Tntlia, ditto =m. ee 
East India, ditto ° 35 40 

Te butt ° 25 0 

Mountain, per 126 gallons 20 0 

Teneriffe, yer 120 gallons 24 0 

ish, red, per 126 gallons 12 0 

per hhd. for Dy. 56 0 

French, White, ditto 34 0 
Wwoops, ton. 

Fustic, Jamaica + - £70 
Cuba . e eo 3020 
South American . - 6 0 

ieee .-- +  « «. Be 

Lignumvite ° . 4 10 

Nicaragua ‘(hee ee 

LoGwoop, Jamaica . - “6 0 
Honduras . «+ . 6 8 
ee 
t Domingo. .« -« 

Manoeany, per foot. 

J ca . . . « 1s 6d to 
Honduras ( e "» Sie 

Cuba Tee lad 

St ° » id 

Conkwoon, Spanish . £65 0 
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Monthly Register. 


February. 





[May, 


METEOROLOGICAL TABLES, extracted from the Register kept at Edinburgh, in the 
Observatory, Calton-hill. 


N.B.—The Observations are made twice every day, at nine o’clock, forenoon, and four o’clock, 
afternoon. The second observation in the afternoon, in the first column, is taken by the 


Register Thermometer. 
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Fair, with 
sunshine. 
Foren. dull, 
iaftern. fair. 


Fair, sunsh. 
rain night. 
Foren. dull, 
rain aftern. 


Sunsh. foren.|} 





dull aftern. 
Foren. — 
rain t. 
Shoes sieve. 
tain aftern. 
Showss rain, 
and sleet. 
Cold, frosty, 
now night. 
light shower 
snow, frost. 


Ditto. 
Frost, show- 


Ts snOW. 
Stormy,snow 
d drift. 


Feb. 16{ 





unshine. 


17{ 


18 {| 
19 { |X 
20{|K" 


21 {Ms 
22 


25{ |) 

24{ ; 
25{ re 
26 { M. 


af 
28 { 





29{ M. 











March. 


29.450) M.34 


425) A. 34} 


-325|M.36 


.264|M.47) 


+190] A. 48 § | 


-428|M.49 
0482) A. 50 


.675|M.49 \ | 
835] A. 48 § |S 


-914|M.47 
-946) A. 48 
-996|M.52 





-990|A. 51 ’ 


Average of rain, 1,193. 
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Fresh, with 
s unshine. 
Fresh, fair, 
sunshine. 
Frost morn. 
day fair. 
Sunsh. foren, 
cold aftern. 
Sleet foren, 
fair aftern. 
Rain and 
sleet foren. 
Dull for 
day. 

Dull foren. 
rain aftern. 
Day dull, 
rain evening. 
Fair, with 
sunshine. 
Dull, but 
fair. 

Dull foren. 
rain aftern. 
Frost. morn, 
Day fair. 
Fair, with 





sunshine. 
































Frost, morn. 
day fair. 
Frost morn, 
day sunsh, 
Dull, but 
fair. 

Fair, with 
sunshine. 
Frost morn. 
lay cold, 
Frost foren. 
milder after. 
Dull, slight 
hrs. rain. 
Fair, with 
sunshine. 
Fair, but 
dull & cold. 
Fair, sunsh, 
but cold. 
Fair, but 
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Dull, but 
fair. 

Aftern. cold, 
rain night. 
Cold, hail 
aftern. 
Showrs hail, 
night snow. 
Snow foren. 
fair aftern. 
Frost, with 
showrs. snow, 
Fair, sharp 
frost. 

Sharp frost, 
with hail. 
Dull, hail 
afternoon. 


Sharp frost. 


Frost, shwrs. 
hail & snow. 
Night snow, 
day thaw. 
Morn. frost, 
day sunsh. 











-9921A. 44 
Average of rain, 1.385. 


Morn. frost, 
day dull. 
Fair, but 
dull, 
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APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 


January. 


Capt. he Maj. by oan, vice tae Vite. 


neux, prom. 1827 
Lt. Whyte, wh by FE es do. 
Cor. Bathurst, L do. 


Capt. nmin, Maj. by purch. vice 
rd Loughborough, prom. 
Lt. —— from 15 Dr. Capt. by 
purch. 
Cor. Sir St V. Cotton, Bé. Lt. by A 
vice Lord F. de Montmorency, re 


D. Pyrke, Cor. do. 
Capt. Buckley, Maj. by am, vice 
0. 


M<Alpine, prom. ld 
Lt. Shedden, Capt. do. 
Cor. Mortimer, Lt. do. 
J. Salmon, Cor. by purch. do. 
Capt. Burrowes, Maj. by purch. vice 
Bacon, ret. do. 
Lt. Elton, Capt. do. 
Cor. Perey, Lt. do. 


W. L. Shedden, Cor. do. 
Ens. and Lt. Hon. R. Sandilands, Lt. 
and Capt. by purch. vice Knollys, 
prom 31 Dec. 1827 
Ens. Hon. R. T. Rowley, from 11 F. 
Ens. and Lt. do. 
Lt. and Capt. Hon. C. B. Phipps, Adj 
vice Knollys, dead 
= oa Lt. by purch. vice jDov- 
do. 
capt Gillman, Maj. vice C. cue 
14 Nov, 
— Dera Maj. vice A. Coen. 
5 Dec. 
Lt ‘Mackey, Capt. vice Gillman 
Thompson, from h SIF Lt 
—_— om rom h. - Lt. 
vice J. R. Heyland, 61 e 20 Dec. 
Ens. G. W. E. Earl of Rothes, from 81 
F. Lt. by ——. vice Lord A. Chi- 


chester, pr 12 do. 
oe Hamilton, from 65 F. Lt. vice 
Hope, dead 13 do. 
R. C eney, Ens. by purch. vice — 
ton, prom. 
F. W. Hill, Ens. by purch. ven ‘Gor 
den, 3 F. 27 do. 


H. J. Peake, Ens. by purch. vice Row- 
ley, 5 F. Gds. 51 do. 
J.F. “) eee Ens. by purch. vice —_ 


76 
Lt. Oakley, Capt. vice Langmead, te 
0. 


D. Walsh, Ens. by purch. vice Tu 


per, prom. 8 Jan. 1828 
Lt. Hildebrand, from 45 F. Lt. vice 
Marshall, prom. 51 Dec. 1827 


Ens. Macdonald, from 99 F. Lt. by 
purch, vice Ralph, prom. 13 do. 
Capt. Harty, Maj. by purch. ~ Fo- 
garty, ret. 20 do. 
T. on oo Ens. by purch. vice Nor: 


rom. oO 
Lt Galloway, Capt. by purch. vice 

Hart 27 do. 
Ens. Colquhoun, Lt. do. 
T. Bunbury, Ens. do. 
J. Tully, Ens. vice Elliot, res. 28 do. 
Ens. Spencer, Lt. by purch. vice Wal- 


dron, prom. 8 Jan. 1828 
Quar. Mast. Serj. Pool, Quar. Mast. 
vice Williams, dead 5 Dee. 1826 


Lt. Slater, from h. p. 101 F. Lt. vice 


Tinne, 86 F. 20 Dee, 1827 

Ens. Gray, Adj. vice Mawdesley, -~ 

0. 

Ens. Rogers, ae 95 F. Lt. vice 

rnes, dead 135 do. 

Lt. Heyland, from 6 F. Lt. vice. Ly 
ster, ret. h. p. 31 F. 0 do. 

W. B. Ponsonby, Ens. vice Hamilton, 

TF. 13 do. 


66 Hosp. Assist. Auglin, M.D. ey 
Surg. 
75 Capt. Bruce, Maj. by purch. - Lard 
c. S. pemednn gh hn 
Lt. Young, = 
Ens. Forth, L = 
G. B. Mouttrie, Ens. 
76 Lt. Genet, § from h. p. Lt. vice cout 
man, pro’ 
Ens. Scott, "from 16 F. Ens. = 
Thompso: od omy do. 
81 w.c. Liston, Se by purch. vice poe 
Rothes, 7 F. 20 di 
86 Lt. Tinne, from 48 F. Lt. vice God 
dard, cane. 
95 Lt. Col. Anwyl, from h. p. i cot 
am Wyily, ng 3 do. 
. Woodga , Ens. vice Rogers 
99 


Lt Terry, from ret. full Pe Vet. aa 
Paym. vice Irwin, 27 do. 
R.Afr.Col. C. Vol. J. H. Fearon, Ens. vice Green, 
dead 10 Oct. 


Hospital Staff: 
To be Hosp. Assist. to the Forces. 
W. W. Barnett, vice Hanly, prom. 21 Dec. 1827 


Unattached. 


To be Lieut. Colonels of Infant: purchase. 
Maj. Lord C. S. Churehill, hem #5 ¥ 5 
21 Dee. — 
0. 


— M‘Alpine, from 15 Dr. 

— Hon. G. B. Molyneux, from 7 Dr. do. 
—- J. A. Lord Loughborough, from9 Dr. do. 
Lt. and Capt. Knollys, from 3 F. Gds. do. 


To be Captains of Infantry by gg 
Lt. Boldero, from R. Eng. ec. 1827 
— Waldron, from 39 F. % i 1828 


To be Lieutenants of Infantry by yong 


Ens. Thompson, from 7 1 Dec. 1827 

—— Singleton, from 8 a do. 

—— Tupper, from 22 F. 8 Jan. 1828 
To be Ensigns by purchase. 

Hon. W. Cowper 51 Dec. 1827 

R. Sherlock 8 Jan. 1828 

J. Minto do. 


The undermentioned Lieutenants, actually serving 
upon Full Pay in Regiments of the Line, whose 
Commissions are dated previous to the year 1811, 
have accepted Promotion upon Half-Pay, ac- 
cording to the General Order of 27th December 


26. 


To be Captains of Infant: 
Lieut. Marshall, from $ oe vi "oy Dec. a 
Coultman, from "6 F. 
Exchanges. 
Lt. Col. Elphinstone, 3 F. Gds. with Lt. Col. 
Knollys, h. p» 
Cc ohne | Gerald, 58 F. rec. diff. with Capt. 
isher, h. p. 
—— Gibson, Bs F. rec. diff. with Capt. E. B. Fra- 


ser, h. p. 
— — Cockburn, 9 F. ree. diff. with Capt. Sir R. J. 


Fletcher, h 
— 42 "F. with Capt. D. Fraser, h. ad 
ioe. Fitz Maurice, 4 Dr. with Lieut. Sharpin, 
ay 19 F. with Lieut. J. Stewart, h. p. 
Glen. Lt. Inf. Fence. 
— J. G. Hall, 54 = with Lieut. Henderson, h. 
p. 1 Lt. Inf. K.G.L. 
— = 15 Dr. with Lieut, Hall, h. p. 1 Lt. Inf. 


G. L. 
ia Maxwell, 11 F, with Ens. Hon. R. T. Row- 
ley, h. pe 
Resignations and Retirements. 
Licut.-General. 
J. G. Cuming Shene. 
Colonel. 


C. Gold, R. Art. 
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Lieutenant Colonels. Captains. 
Caddy, R. Art. -~ Mm. Mackay, 3 F. 
Holeombe, do. Marshall, 48 42 Trichinopoly 8 July 1827 
» do. Snow, 94 F. Devonport Dec. 
Majors. Brutton, a of Mil. in Ionian I~ 
Besos 17 De W. R. Grant, R. Art. 16 Jan. 1828 
‘ogarty, 33 Wall, h. p. R. Staff Corps, Stonebrooke, County 
Gesine, 4 + Ind. Comp. Kildare 18 May 1827 
Captain. Lieutenants. 
A. Chambre, h. p. weaned ate Potenger, 22 F. (Adj.) Jamaica 19 Nov. 
Lerd Frankfort de M suemeneney, 10 Dr. Coghlan, 60 F. (Adj.) drowned in the river Ber- 
Edwards, h Ps 64 F. sa do. do. do. 
oom DP x TF. Cole, R. Staff Corps, Modagueenr ad 31 ay 
Cornets, 2d Lieuts. and Ensigns. sory og + a “= oe, _ 
Farquhar, h. p. 6 Dr. ¥. hohe ay h. p. 56 F. Wrexham Oct. 1827 
E Canapbell, bh. p30 F Mahony, h -P v7 r. L -imerick 19 Sept, 
. P ° . p. r. Seraptoft ec. 
Bennet, h. p. 5 dey lon — Burke, h. p. 25 F. Limerick 30 do. 
— =" " 4, 16 Bg 4 and Ensigns. 143 
verar r. Cawnpore une 
Forbes, Col. of 29 Fe Richmond, sor Jan. 1 —_ 32 F. we . , . Jan, os 
onk, 77 F. Portlaw, Ireland an. 
Lieutenant Generals. Green, R. African Col. Corps, Sierra Leo 
oeet Pp 9 Oct. 1827 
aymaster, 
i aiel Camoan 20.do. Hope, E. Norfolk Mil. 25 Nov. 
M‘Neil, _ Quarter- Master. 
De Castro, 18do. Williams, 46 F. 
Sir G. S. Bg K.C.B. E. I. C. serv. ph eee Medical Department. 
M. Generale 7 Staff Sur . Hume, Barbadoes 18 do. 
Hall, E. Ind. C ten -_ Surg. Ardley, h. p.6 F. London 10 Jan. 1828 
inode — Barr, h. p. 22 Dr. Fletching 15 Nov. 1827 
Broughton > > ~ro Ls Smith, h. p. Ord. Dep. = a 
° inlithgow . 
Milne, 19 F eens. 5 Nov. Staff Assist. Surg. Heoby, lyr io 
. e P. am! 
ae ae _— 4 Ji Assist. Surg. Ewing ow W. I. R. Honduras 12 Aug. 
Wm. Munro, h. p. Malta Reg. (late of 42 As r Sibbald, 51 F. (previously Hosp. 
J. Stamford l Irish A , = —_ nani) Atte Antigua 4 Nov. 
Campbell, late R. aes rt - ee J. Smith, Jamaica 8 do. 
Coulon, h. p. For. Vet. Batt. Hanover __ 12 Oct. cing, Gama Leone oo 
Conroy, h. p. Unatt. Jan. 1828 
February. 
Loca] Rank. Col. Dallas, Governor of St Helena, 12 B. Glegg, Cor. by purch. vice Touchet, 
Brig. Gen. in St Helena 14 Feb. 1828 ret. 3 Jan. 1828 
Brevet. or ae of R. => ss 13 ~ in, ~ 16 Dr. a t. 1997 
in the Army ov. rove, dea ay 189 
— Davies of 84 F.do. 19 July 1821 14 Cut. Beckwith, Maj. ae > vice 
2 Life Gds. Capt. Evelyn, Maj. and — Dee Bazi illes, ret. 4 Feb. 1828 
vice Na ewemge | prom. Lt. Smith, Capt. do. 
Lt. Cuthbert, Cap’ Cor. Barton, Lt. do. 
Cor. and Sub-Lt. Hare, Lt. - 15 Cor. Hecker, Lt. by purch. vice Cal- 
F. M. Martin, Cor. andSub-Lt. do. n, 9 Dr. 3 Jan. 


4 Be Gds. Hosp. Ass. Joseph, Ass. Surg. vice 
Trimble, h. p. 24 Jan. 1828 
5 Cor. King, Lt. by purch. vice Streat- 
field, ret. 14 Feb. 
R. S. Wardell, Cor. by purch. do. 
4.Dr. Capt. Cormick, fromh. p. 20 Dr. Paym. 
vice Wildey, h. & 24 Jan. 

6 Hon. H. Cole, Cor. i 
Holford, ret. do. 
Vet. Surg. Percivall, from 11 Dr. Vet. 
Surg. vice Vincent, h. p. 3 do. 
D. Russell, Cor. by purch. ~ Ba- 

thurst, prom. 

w. Hankey, Cor. by purch. vice ‘Men- 


zies, ret. 
Lt. Hon ¥ W. E. Fitzmaurice, Capt. by 
purch. vice C. » 15 Dr. 26 Feb. 
H.W. Legard, Cor do. 
H, . do. 
ll Cor. Roebuck, Lt. by pureh. ~ Wil- 
liamson, ret. “—_ 
C. T. Warri 


ington, C 
a and Adj. Ready, ‘Lt. 28 June 1827 
W: Franks, Cor. vice George, prom. do. 
S. Fisher, Cor, vice Kirke, dead 15 do. 


le 


W. J. Campion, Cor. do. 
Capt. Scott, Maj. by purch. ae” — 
prom. 6 Feb. 
ys Callaghan, from 9 Dr. Capt do. 
Bonham, Cor. by purch. vice Cot- 
“— prom. 10 Jan. 
16 Cor. Havelock, Lt. vice <1" 13 Dr. 
May 1827 
E. J. Pratt, Cor. 14 Feb. 1828 
Colds. Gds. Lt. and Capt. Cornwall, Adj. vice 
Northey, res. adj. only 10 Jan. 


2F. J. Stirling, Ens. by purch. vice Daniell, 
prom, do. 
3 Lt. Christie, Capt. by purch. vice In- 
nes, prom. 17 do. 
Ens. Irvine, Lt. do. 


W. White, Ens. do. 
Ens. Desborough, Lt. vice Owen, prom. 
14 Nov. 1827 

W. Roche, Ens. do. 
Lt. Owen, Capt. vice Mackay, cance. do. 
Ens. Faunce, Adj. and - vice Lons- 
dale, res. Adj. only 17 Jan. 1828 


G 


Maj. Tov reys from h. p. Maj. vice Cul- 
Jey, ret. 24 do. 











1828.9 


19 
20 


21 


22 


26 


28 


29 


3h 


38 


39 
40 


41 


iy igang Promotions, Sc. 


Rae. King, from 5 F, Lt. vies Opp 


— _ ry from 88 F. Lt. byP urch. 
vice Phillipe, om Wt do 
Capt. St Clair, Maj. vice Handy, 198 F. 


Lt. ill, Capt. do. 
Ens. Hilton, Lt. do. 
A. H 


arper, Ens. do. 
Lt. Blackburne, from 59 F. Lt. vice 
Barlow, h. p. Sic. Reg. 2 do. 
Brev. Lt. Col. Hardy, from 9 F. Lt. 
Col. vice Milne, dead 17 do. 
Ens. Taylor, Lt. vice Oakley, prom. 


3 do. 

Gm Cad. Dalgety, from R. Mil. Coll. 
ns. O. 

J. M. Stronge, 2 Lt. vice Ponty, £9 F. 


0. 
7? Maj. A. rm Q. Mem. vice 
alsh, ret. full 1 do. 
Capt. Miller, from'h h. p. Capt. m.. Bar- 

low, ret. 17 do. 
Ens. A. Mackay, Lt. ie Potenger, 
ead 0 Nov. 1827 
2d Lt. Brady, from 21 f. Ens. vice 
Evans, de: 17 Jan. 1828 
A. H. Russell, Ens. vice Mackey 18 do. 
Lt. Butler, Adj. vice rolage, dead 
Nov. 1827 
Lt. Col. Fleming, from h. p. Lt. Col. 
vice Taylor, dead 31 Jan. 1828 
Capt. Poole, Maj. vice Steuart, Ly J 
Lt. Wood, Capt. vice Norton, dead 
0. 
—— Raban, Capt. vice Poole 14 do. 
Ens. Petit, Lt. vice Gordon, dead 12 do. 
— Smith, Lt. vice Wood 13 do. 
—— Goulden, Lt. vice Raban 14 Jan. 
W. Glascock, Ens. vice Smith 13 do. 
T. L. Conway, Ens. vice wee , 
0. 
a Ass. Surg. Thomson, M.D. , Aas 


urg. 24 

Le Campbell, from R. Afr. Corps, Lt. 
vice Hildebrand, 76 F. 6 Feb. 
Gen. Cad. G. T. Potter, from R. Mil. 
Coll. Ens. vice Hobart, R. oe 
jan. 

Lt. —* Sir J. Byng, K.C.B. from 2 
W. I. R. Col. vice Gen. Forbes, Av 


Ens. Staff. Lt. vice ee 5 dead 
10 Mar. 1827 
= poe Lt. vice me 


ay 
Ens. Wright, Lt. vice Tobin pa 26 do. 
W. Mariton, Ens. vice S 10 Mar. 
W. A. Steele, Ens. vice Burrowes 
16 May 
O. G. Perrott, Ens. vice Wright 26 do. 
Capt. | ype from 48 F. Capt. vice 
Lynch, pro 26 Feb. 
Lt. Strode, from h. p- Sie. ~ Lt. vice 
Lillie, 59 F. Jan. 1828 
— Binney, from h. p. Lt. B O’Hara, 
cane. 17 do. 
Ens. Grant, Lt. vice Urmston, e. 
eb. 
W. C. Symonds, Ens. by purch. do. 
Ens. Greene, Lt. vice Minchen, dead 
29 June 1827 
W. G. Edwards, Ens. 14 Feb. 1828 
A. aa aa. Ens. by — _ 


ncer, 
M Aa Kirkwood, Lt. Col. by sate oY 
Capt. Bishop, Maj. do, 
Lt. Floyer, Capt. do. 
a Sneee Wie Lt. by purch. - 
Lt. Stanley, from R. Newf. Vet. Comp. 

Lt. vice Gun, cancelled 51 do. 
— Dawson, Capt. vice Butterfield, 


dead 17 do. 
Ens. Stoddard, Lt. do. 
— me sd do. => Oct. 1826 
6 Jan. 1828 

Wot A "Fitz Gerald, Ens. vs “i. 
O. 


41 


43 


45 


47 


48 


51 


54 


56 


57 


58 


59 


61 
62 


70 
74 


76 


79 
81 


82 - 


87 
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Ens. Lt 31 Jan. 1898 
W. May, by pureh. vice Fitz Ge- 
60 F. 30 do. 
F Chambers, Ens, vice ey 
Lt. Dyer, Adj. vice Cochran, Peng do. 
Quar. Mast. Serj. Davidson, from 3 F. 


Quar. Mast, vice Randle, dead 
14 Feb. 


Ens. Bruere, L a 
— Elliott, Lt. by purch. vice Coke, 
cancell 1 Jan. 
Lt. Ebhart, Capt. vice a, dead 
5 Jan. 1827 
Ens. Coke, Lt. 

W. Graham, Ens. vice Elliott 
51 Jan. 1828 
Bt. wg Backhouse, Maj. vice Ram- 
29 June 1827 
Capt. es Som: h. p. — vice Bt. 
Maj. Bac 4 Feb. 1828 


— Anny men 4 p» 13 Dr. — 
Roberts, 30 F. 6 do. 
Ens. Mansergh, from 97 F. Ens. vice 
Ahmuty, res. 16 Jan. 
Gent. C. P. Costobadie, from R. 
Mil. Coll. Ens. by purch. 3 do. 
Capt. Walond, ~og! i —- Capt. pay 


Sicilian Regt 

Paym. vice Smith, de 
Ens. Morison, from 66 F r Lt. vice Ro- 
ers, cancelled 13 Dec. 1827 
We _ Ens. vice — 


Le Col Hon. G. Catheart, from h. p. 
Lt. Col. vice Bt. Col. a. Insp. 
Field Officer of Mil. in 


Maj. by a Je —_ 1828 
t. Hartley, uu vice 
bell, cancelled 3 Nov. 1827 
Lt. —~ eens rr vice Mackenzie, 
pro 24 Jan. 1828 
Ens. "Bridge, Lt. by purch. vice Mac- 
kenzie, prom. 31 do. 
— from 351 F. Lt. vice Black- 
burne, 17 F. 2 do. 


d Lt. podah, ‘Ist Lt. viee ee 
ead 


—— Cross, Ist Lt. by purch. vice Ken- 
nedy, ret. 24 do. 
T. Bunbury, 2d Lt. vice Archer 23 do. 
Serj. Maj. Townshend, from R. Sappers 

and a _ and 2d = viee 
Coghlan, dea do. 
Ens. fitzgerald, from 41 F. 2d Lt by 
urch. vice Cross, prom. 30 do. 
2d Lt. Jessop, from 87 F. 2d Lt. vice 
Morris, ret. 14 Feb. 
H. K. Storks, Ens. by purch, og = 
ving, prom. 
Maj. Smyth, Lt. Col. by ide > a 


Capt - Seon, Ma. ret. = 
it. Singleton, 0. 
Lt. Guard, Capt. do. 
Ens. Kane, Lt. do. 


R. R. Williamson, Ens. do. 
As. Surg. Moffit, M. D. from 7 Dr. 
Surg. vice Garret, h. p. do. 
t. Crabb, Maj. by pureh.” = 


oore, ret. 1 do. 
~ Crips, Capt. do. 
ns. Pocock, Lt. do. 


Gent Cadet, H. H. Thompson, from 
re Coll. Ens, vice Cockburn, 
D. Fraser, Ens. vice Pocock 
Lt. Hildebrand, from 26 F. Adj. and 
Lt. vice Rooth, prom. do. 
R. J. Straton, Ens. vice ion. a 


Ens. Cockburn, from 74 F. Ens = 
Cameron, 89 F. 2 Feb. 
H. = Clifford, Ens. by jee. vice 
51 Jan. 


r, ret. 
Lt. Col Balfour, from 40 F, Lt. Col 
vice Bt. Col. Thornton, ref. 17 do. 
o- Hon. N. H. C. Massey, ptom.53 F. 
apt. vice Goate, h. p. rec. diff. 13 do. 








87 C. T. Graves. 24 Lt. 
2 tree 
» Pawkes, kins, v 
ford, 7 F. - o 


89 Lt. Arrow, Capt. by purch.vice bey 


os Ens. Cameron, ace 79 F. Lt. do. 
5 ona . Vice 

R. Macdonald, mg ~ pars Jan. 

Ens. Mackrell, Lt. do. 

J. Pringle, Ens. 24 Jan. 1828. 

94 Lt. lier, Capt. vice Snow, b= 


Ens. Mills, Lt. 
Gent. Cadet R. M‘Cleverty, from « 
Mil. Coll. Ens. do. 
95 Maj. Maxwell, from h. p. R. Art. Maj. 
ice Taylor, h. p. Unatt. oy 
0. 


96 * penne Capt. by purch. vice — 
eb. 

Fas.’ Wray, Lt. do. 

E. W. Blencowe, Ens. do. 

97 Ens. Chetham from h. p. Ens. vice 
Mansergh, 50 F. 17 Jan. 

98 i = —— from h. p. Capt. _ 


R. Staff C. oa Lt Lees Seem, Set. Lt. vice Cole, a 


Hobart, from 28 F, 2d Lt. e. 
IW.LR. aoe a § from h. p. om. vice 
iis, 


4 do, 
Ens. Caddy, 1 te vice Moinpesson, o Fen 
H. Capadose, Ens. 


do. 
2 Gen. ler, Col. vice Sir J. Byng, 29 


F. 23 Jan. 
Lt. M Capt. vice T. J. Williams, 
— a 31 do. 
ba = Freeman, from h. p. ay vice 
‘ai 


it, be F. 
—> enson, from h. p. Capt. a 

Ricketts RA R. Afr. Col. Corps 14do. 
Ens. Hill, Lt. by purch. vice — y> 


prom 
Lt. M‘Vicar, from Ceyl. R. * - 
Gordon, cancelled 4 do. 
~ W. Whitfield, Ens. vice Macdonald 


supersed 
C. L. D. W. Crompton, Ens. ba? ~ 
Ceylon R. E. Holgate, 2d Lt. vice Rodney, res. 
an. 
F. B. Bayly, 2d Lt. vice Stephenson, 
Tes. 2 do. 
H. Smith, 2d Lt. vice Jefferson, 7. 


oO. 
S._N. Burriss, 2d Lt. by yam, vice 
Borton, ret. 17 do. 
R. Afr. oo ye from h. p. of Corps, Lt. 
ice Campbell, 26 F. 26 Feb. 
R. Newf. Vet. Comp. Lt. Cooke, from h. p, 16 F. 
Lt. repay. diff. he rec. to h. P., + 
vice Stanley, 40 F. 1 Jan. 
Ordnance separ snent. 
Royal gee of Artili 
Lt. Col. Toke Col. vice Gold, ret. 1 Dee. 1827 
Bt.. Maj. Lacy, Lt. Col. do. 
Clement, do. vice Caddy, ret. do. 
Douglas, do. vice Holcombe, ret. do. 




















Wilgress, do. vice Maclachian, ret. do, 
2d Capt. Moor, Capt. vice ee hp. 12do. 
Jackson, do. vice Lacy 31 do. 
Barlow, do. vice Clement do. 
Sabine, do. vice Douglas do, 


Dunn, do. vice Wilgress 
Capt. Smith, from Unatt. 





+2d Capt. — 
le a) vice 
. . 12 do. 


31 do. 
do. 





oor 

Day, do. do. 
—— Otway, do. do. vice Sabine 
» do. do. vice Dunn do. 
ee, do. do. vice Otway 1 Jan. 1828 
Lamy do. do. vice Day, h. p. 3 Feb. 


—s 














2d Lt. Dyer, 1st Lt. vice Smith 16 Nov. 1827 
illiams, do. vice Browne do. 

Patten, do. vice Spiller do. 

—— Walker, do. vice Mon do. 
—— Geary, do. vice Cookson 18 do. 


—— Pigot, do. vice Clarke do. 
—— Caddy, do. vice Eyre 
— Morris, do. vice Hornsby 

—— Hinchcliffe, do. vice Chariton 2 Jan. ioa8 


nee Promotions, &¢. 












[May, 

ist Lt. Eyre, 2d Capt. 31 Dee. 1827 

2d Capt. Otway, Adj. 1 Jan. 1828 

2d Lt. Tapp, Ist Lt. vice Evans 3 do. 

P jen, do. vice Harrison do. 
M‘Coy, do. vice Street do. 

Capt. Stephens, from Unatt. h. p. 2d om vice 
rant, do. 





Lemoine, do. do. vice Charters, h. p. : Feb. 
To be Uneiiastes C aptains in the Army on 








if Pay. 
Ist Lt. of Art. pete 6 Nov. 1827 
—— Harrison do. 
—— Street do. 
Charlton do. 





Ordnance Medical Department. 
2d Assist. Surg. Lucas, M.D. 1st — Surg. vice 
Nixon, h. sh 1 Jan. 1827 
W. Kelly, 2d Assist. Surg. do. 


The undermentioned First Lieutenants of Artil- 
—— Commissions are dated previous to 
posed on A 1812, have a ed the Unattached 
of Captain upon Half-Pay. 
To be Unattached Captains. 


Ist Lt. J. L. Smith 6 Nov. 1827 








Browne do. 

— — do. 
ontagu do. 

—— Otway do. 
—— Cookson — 


—— Clarke 
To be Unattached NajePay inthe Army aan 


Uf-Pay. 
1st Lt. Hornsby 6 Nov. 1827 
2d Capt. Eyre do, 
al Engineers. 


Co 7) 
2d Lt. Dashed ee vice Boldero, Unatt. 


Comp. in the Line 31 Dec. 1827 
Staff. 

Brevet Col. Carey, from 57 F. Insp. Field Offic. 

of Mil. in Ionian Islds, vice Hon, T. S. Ba- 


thurst, h. p. 24 Jan. 1828 
Lt. Col. Sewell, on h. p. 60 F. Dep. Qua. Mast. 
Gen. to King’s Troops in East Indies, vice 


Read, dead 14 Feb. 
Capt. Kennedy, from h. p. Sub.-Insp, of Mil. in 
onian Islands, vice Brutton, de: 3 Jan. 


Garrisons. 
Lt. E. Martin, Fort Maj. and Adj. at Guernsey, 
vice Cochrane, res. 25 Dec. 1827 
Capt. Baynes, on h. p. R. Art. Town Maj. at Al- 
erney, vice Martin do. 


Hospital Sta af: 

~~. Insp. adie M.D. to be Insp. of Hospi- 
1 ‘Nov. 1827 
stat Assist. Surg. Waterson, to be Surg. to the 
Forces, vice Hume, dead 31 Jan. 1828 
Hosp. Assist. Ferguson, M.D. to be Assist. — 

to the Forces, vice Waterson 
Hosp. Assist. Grant, do. vice Hanley, dead 14 Feb. 
J. Caw, M.D. to be Hosp. Assist. to the Forces, 
vice Staff Assist. Surg. Barry, prom. 3 Jan. 
G. M‘Gregor, do. vice Anglin, 66 F. on = 

J. Grant, do. vice Lowry, dead 
W. C. Robertson, do. vice Smith, dead 14 Feb. 
W. Odell, do. vice Laing, dead do. 


Unattached. 
The undermentioned Officer, having Brevet Rank 
superior to his Regimental Commission, has ac- 
cepted Promotion upon Half-Pay, according to 
the General Order of the 25th April 1826, 
To be Major. 
Brevet Maj. Lynch, 30 F. 26 Feb. 1828 
To be Lieutenant Colonel of Infantry by purchase. 
Maj. Studd, from 15 Dr. vice Hughes, ret. 
ona of Iafentry b oe 1828 
‘0 ‘ajors of Infantry by purchase. 
Capt. R. Macdonald, from 92 F. 24 Jan. 1828 
Young, from 89 F. 12 Feb. 
Hon. C, Grey, from 43 F. 19 do. 
To be Captains of Infantry by purchase. 
Lieut. H. TI’. Earl of Chichester, from R. Horse 
Gds. 3 Jan. 1828 
Mackenzie, from 58 F. 17 do. 
Urmiston, from 38 F. 12 Feb, 
Hon. H. T. Lemme from Ist Life Gds. do. 
Phillips, from 7 F. 14 do, 
To be Lieutenant iv Infantry by ae ° 
Ens. Ward, from 85 F 2 Feb. 1826 
































1828."] 

The undermentioned a Movtonaate, om ag 
ving upon Full Pay in a regiment 

pe ny rset 9 are dated in the year 1809, 

ac- 


have to the Exanetin seen Bal Tey. De- 


cember 18 ris 26. 
To be Captains ing of Infan try. 
Lieut. Kennedy, from 96 8 Feb. Ay 





—— Briscoe, ae: 41 i. 
mabessing pster, from . 
—— Warlock, ‘from 69 F. do. 
—— Campbell, from 72 F. do. 
Routh, from 76 F. do. 
Exchanges. 


Brevet y= ae aon 6 F. with Brevet Col. Bruce, 
h. p. 69 F. 
Maj. Fancourt, 80 F. with Maj. F. W. C. Smith, 


h. p- 

— Brackenbury, 28 F. rec. diff. with Maj. Hon. 
H. Dundas, h. p. 

Capt. Musgrave, e F. rec. diff. with Capt. Deane, 


P Barwell, 6 F. with cus. Cheape, h. p. 

Powell, 9 F. rec. diff. with Capt. Ogle, h. p. 

—— Nunn, 31 F. with Capt. Urmiston, h. p. 

Knox, 36 F. rec. diff. with Capt. Jell, h. p. 

—— Cates, 53 F. rec. diff. with Capt. Chiches- 
ter, h. p. 

oan M* Laine, 65 F. ree. diff. with Capt. Sulli- 
van 

— *Oailvie, 76 F. rec. diff. with Capt. Smart, 


h. p. 
: De Lisle, 49 F. rec. diff. with Capt. John- 


ston, h. p. 
—~—— Cog n, 61 F. with Capt. Dayrell, h. p. 
am, O’ Halloran, 38 F. with Lieut. Kelly, h. p. 


stom 40 F. with Lieut. M‘Andrew, h. p. 
Harrison, 75 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. Tys- 


sen, h. p. 
Shenley, 36 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. Thomp- 
son, h. p. 
. Lindsey, 94 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. O’Reil- 
ly, h. 
—_—— Williams, 12 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. Ward, 
h. 


























> test, 20 F. with Lieut. Cates, 77 F. 

Haggup, 11 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. Single- 
ton, h. p. 

Ens, Johuston, 62 F. with Ens. Sherlock, h. p. 

— Atkinson, 5 F. with Ens. Connor, h. P- 

— Bowen, 76 F. with Ens, Thompson, h. p. 


Resignations « ae. etemenen 


Gauntlet, 62 F. 

Thornton, 82 F. 
Lieutenant-Colonel. 

Mackenzie, h. p. Unatt. 


Majors. 
Antill, h. p. Unatt. ii 
Culley, 5 F. 
Moore, 74 F. 


Hall, h. p. 73 F. 
Barlow, Bo F. 


Spotswood, 98 F. 
taff, he p. RW, Rang 
p- LL . 
— Fort Maj. at Guernsey. 
Williamson, 11 


Dr. 
Cornets, 24 Lieuts. and Ensigns. 
Holford, 6 Dr. 








Captains. 


Appointments, Promotions, &c. 
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Menzies, 9 Dr, 
Touchet, 12 Dr, 
Cross, 60 F. 
Peter, 81 F. n ‘ 
‘aymas. . 
Murray, h. p. 48 F. 
Superseded. 
Ens. George Macdonel, 2 W. I. R. 
Deaths. 
General. 
Sir P. ATI , Bt. Carlisle 51 Jan. 1828 
tenant-Gener 
Schalch, late of R. Art. Lewisham 12 Feb. 1828 
Burr, E. India Co. Serv. Lon 19 do. 
Major-General 
Ogg, E. India Co. Serv. London Feb, 1828 
Lieutenant-Colonels. 
Goi 2 F. Madras 29 Aug. 1827 
Sayth, . : 94 F. late of 18 F. —_ 
9 Dec. 1827 
Major. 
Steuart, 22 F. Jamaica 14, Dee. 1827 
~ 
Norton, 22 F. Jamai 5 Dec. 1827 
Young, 30 F. Ellichpoor, Madras 4 Aug. 
T. J. Villiams, 2W. I. R. London 25 Jan. 1828 


Mollan, R. African Col. Corps, Sierra Leone 
23 Dec. 1827 
Chisholm, late 9 R. Vet. Bn. Fort = Fort Au- 
gustus Jan. 1828 
Ormerod, h. p. 91 F. an June 1826 
Wolkenhaar, h. p. 6 —_ Ger. Leg. 2 Dec. = 


F. de Sichart, h. p. 7 d 27 a 
Auhagen, h. p. 2 Dr. do. 21 Jan. 1828 
Lieutenants. 
Ogilvie, 7 F. Chester Castle 23 Jan. 1828 
Gordon, 22 F. Jamaica 14 Dec. 1827 
oe ty . Lucia = —— 
inchin, 38 F. Cawnpore, Bengal une 
G. Clark, 59 F. Berhampore, TA 
Peton, 84 F. Mullingar 10 Feb. 1828 
Phibbs, 2 W. I. R. Bahamas 20 Nov. 1827 
G. Drummond, h. p. 1 F. Glasgow 19 Dee. 
Pudner, h. p. 69 F. Belfast 1 Jan. 1828 
Moffit, h. p. 6 Gar. Bn. 
St John, h. p. Donkin’s Corps 5 to* a 


Havers, h. p. York Rang. 


Humfrey, h. p. 62 F. 22 April 1895 


Phelps. h. p. R. Art. Rudbaxton, Pembrokeshire 
13 Dec. 1827 
Floyd, h. p. For. -~ 7 Sept. 


nsigns. 
Stedman, h. p. 34 F. Shrewsbury 
A. Ustar, h. p. 6 Line Ger. Leg. 
Qua. Masters. 
4 Dr. Gds. Monasterevan 3 Feb. 1828 


12 Nov. 1827 
6 Dec. 


Henry, h. 
Harrison, h. p. Elgin’s Fence. rs 
25 Dec. 1827 
Commissaria 
Edwards, D.A.C. Gen. Anti 13 Dec. 1827 
Inspecto’ Whites ep 15 Aug. 1897 
r J. Whi p- ug. 
Surg. Stromeyer, h. p- York Chass. Hamburgh 
12 Jan. 1828 
Tilt, h. p. 27 F. Bitteswell Jan. 





Ass. Surg. Williams, 27 F. St eae 
6 Dec. 1827 
ah OT es Om “Seb 188 
—o uss. 
“ex “Bde. 1827 








March. 


Brevet. M. one. Acting Adj. and Riding 
to Cav. Dep. at Maidstone, to 
ps of t Cor. whilst so employed. 

6 Mar. 1828. 
1 Life G. o- and Sub-Lt. +a Lt. a! purch. 
ce Leeson, 8 Feb. 
Cor. and Sub- t. LG. Ww. F. Lord. Kin- 

naird, Lt. by purch. vice Story, ~~ 


St. G. Caulfield, Cor. and Sub-Lt. by 
purch. vice Every 


H. E. Hamond, Cot. and Sub-Lt. by 

rch. vice Lord Kinnaird 18 Feb. 

R.HorseG. 4 Shelley, Lt. by purch. vice — 
A. G. Fullarton, Cor. 


chester, prom. 
7Dr. As. Sur. Chermside, M.D. from 11 ¢. 


vice Chesl 1 
14° J. E. Dyson, Cor. by purch. vice Bar- 
ton, prom 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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1t 
18 


26 


2 


43 


50 F. 
51 
5 


84 


DY 


93 





Appointinents, Promotions, &e. 
_ Lt. Blyth, Adj. vice Griffiths, oe Adj. 
Gren. wale, and Capt. 


Lascelles, 
urch. vice oe SS do. 
Ens. a t. M*Kinnon, Lt. and Capt. 


C. W. Ridley, Ens. and Lt. do. 
As. Surg. dohneca, M.D. Bn. Surg. 
vice Aruserene <aae 13 ~ 
J. H. Pickford, As. Su’ do. 
Ens. Walker, from Newf. Vet. 
Comp. Ens. vice ——. dead 6 do. 
J. Jubourdieu, King, 7. F. 
As. Gord As. S . % fee 

Hosp. ion, As. Ure Me ce 
Chermside, 7 Dr. do. 
a Lang 3 from 49 F, Lt. vice Dem p- 


8 do. 

i reenwood, from 50 F. Capt. 
vice Miller, cancelled 21 do. 
J. Vereker, Ens. vite Petit, prom. do. 
Lt. Col. Parke, from h. p. Lt. Col. vice 
Fleming, cancelled 6 Mareh 
G. J. Wheatstone, Ens. vice Galscock, 
cancelled 13 do. 
Capt. FitzGenard, from 86 * —_ 

Hi oop. As, O'Caliaghaia, hn Sig. Ves 
8. O’Cal *.. + Vice 
William ee 


8s, dead 
Ens. Beyly, from 22 F. Ens. be Ab- 
ney, ed 6 Mar. 
—— Heirn, Lt. by purch. vice Ay 


prom. 1 Feb. 
A. Troll 


lope, Ens. do. 
C. V. Stuart, a by purch. > War- 
burton, pro 5 Mar. 
Quar. Mast. Sere. Goodfellow, me 14 
F. Quar. Mast. vice Goold, dead 
21 Feb. 
Ens. W. F. Campbell, from 58 F. Ens. 
vice Ward, ret. h. p. 18 F. do. 
Lt. Croke, from h. p. 4 W. I. R. nm = 
Keating, 13 F. 
Capt. Westlake,  - 26 F. Capt. vi "ies 


Hosp. \- Mahare, As. Surg. vice sib 


» dea 
Waren, Capt. by purch. vice Woot: 
gate, ret. 28 do. 
Ens. Turner, Lt. do. 
R. Parr, Ens. do. 
Lt. J. awa from 30 F. Lt. vice 
Cowell, h. p. 50 F. 13 Mar. 
Ens. Knyvett, hon h. p. 18 F, = vice 
Campbell, 43 F. '1 Feb. 
Lt.-Gen. Mackenzie, Col.. vice -_—. 
Gen. Lord F. Bentinck, dead_1 Mar. 
L. Rothe, Ens. by purch. vice — 


prom. 
Lt. Bolton, from 59 F, Lt. vice War- 
lock, prom. 26 Feb. 
— Scott, from h. p. 1 R. Vet. Bn. Lt. 
vice M. Campbell, prom. do. 
M, C. O’Connell, Ens. by purch. vice 
C. D. O'Connell, prom. 25 Mar. 
Lt.-Gen. Sir R. C erguson, Bt. Col. 
Pg Sir bomen _ 24 = 
As. Maclachlan, As. Surg. v 
Baillie, dead 21 Feb. 


» Ens. do. 
=> Kenn, from h. p. Capt. vice 7 


Ens. ono Lt. vice Sean, dead 
6 —_ 


W. Stuart, Ens. 
Lt. dg Adj. vice Dolman, dead 
—— Laing, Capt. vice i os. 
Ens, Massey, Lt. do. 
T. A. Pearson, Ens. : , 28 Feb. 1828 
Ens. Teale, Lt. vice Cahill, dead 


10 Dec, 1827 
J. Gahill, Ens. 28 Feb. 1828 


Lt. Macintyre, Adj. vice y~ dead 
0 Dec. 1827 


—— Gordon, Capt. vice Brown, dead 
28.Feb, 1828 
Ens. Russell, - = do. 


- G; E, Aylmer, Ens, ' do. 


94 Capt. = veer from bm Ceylon Ri = 

97 Monge ney ws ~ 8b 
ee sy Be. 
98 Capt. Head, from R. Staff Corps, t. 


vice Hawley, ret. h, p. 5 F. 0. 

Rifle Brig. % ae “4 2a Lt. by purch. vice 
R. Staff Corps, Capt. Dum from h. Per. 
. i. apt rom F. 
Capt. viee Head, oe F. Ne-do. 


2 W. I. R. Hosp. Assist. Watts, Assist. Surg. vice 
Ewing, dead 21 Feb, 
Ceyl.RifleR. Capt. Armstrong, from: hs p. Cope. 
vice Penny, 94 F. 
R.Newf.Vet.Co. Ens, familton, from h. p. 5 Gn. 
Bn. Ens. vice Walker, 1 F. 6 Mar. 
Cape Gaye. a, + ans Qua. Mast. Rishton, Adj. 
25 Dec. 1827 
D.: . Schonfeldt, Qua. Mast. ‘do. 
Royal East India Volunteers. 
Lt. Barker Ng vice Young, dead. 1 Mar. 1828 
Ens. Hennah do. 
J. Davis, Ens. do. 
Ordnance Department. 
Roy. Eng. Brev. Major Holloway, Lt. Col. vice 
Hughes, ret. 26 Feb. 1828 
2d Capt. Barry, Capt. = 
Ist Lt. Jebb, 2d Capt. 
2d Lieut. Wilkinson, Ist Lt. vice Jeon” 


0. 
Staff. 

Lt. Col. Conyers, from h. p. Insp. Field Officer of 

Mil. in Ion. Islds. vice Graham, exch. 
; 25 Feb. 1828 

Hospital Staff. 
Assist. Surg. Allman, from 56 F. to be Apotheca- 
ry to the Forces, 28 Feb. 1828 
G. Gibson, to be Hosp. Assist. to the Forces, vice 
Joseph, 4 Dr. Gds. 

J. Stewart, do. vice Thomson, 26 F, 13 Mar. 
J. L. Hartwell, do. vice Elligott, 65 F. do. 
Unattached. 

To be Captain | hang 5 b rchase. 

Lt. Hon. F. Petre, from 36 F 4 i) Feb, 1828 
To be Lieutenants of Infa ntry by eee, 


2d Lieut. Benyon, from Rifle Brig. 25 Mar. 1828 
Ens. Warburton, from 36 F. do. 
—— O’Connel from 73 F. do, 


Exchanges. 
Lieut. Col. Le Blanc, 53 F. rec. diff. with Lieut 
Col. De Bathe, h. p. 
Morland, 9 Dr. with Lieut. Col. J. A. 
Lord Loughborough. 
Maj. Poole, 22 F. with Maj. Crofton, 39 F. 
Capt. — 22 F. with Capt. Douglas. h. p. 
Barclay, 56 F. with Capt. O’Halloran, 99 F. 
Hyde, 96 F. with Capt. Drummond, h. p. 


Brereton, 2 W. I. R. with Capt. Haleott, 


. pe 

Lieut. > 1 Dr. Gds. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
Dick. h. 

Pictet, 1F, rec. diff. with Lieut. Burges, 


h. 
oma Yea, 5 F. with Lieut. King, 7 F. 
—— Jackson, 19 F. with Lieut. Colthurst, h. p. 


8 F. 
Ens. Or 9 F. with Eos. Hon. D. H. Mur- 
ray, h. 
— Phillips, 58 F. with Ens. C. Thompson, h. p. 


Resignations and Retirements. 
Lieutenant-Colonel. 
Dorville, Gren. Gds. 
Captains. 
Woodgate, 54 F. 
Crozier, 94 F. 


Story, 1 Life Gds. 
Wilkinson, h. p. 88 F. 
Blake, h. p. 91 F. 
M‘Leod, h. p. 56 F. 


Cornet. 
Cheslyn, 7 Dr. 
Superseded. 
Ens. Abney, of 34 F. 











82 F. 








Lieutenants. 


28 Feb. 1828 


—— Sparrow, of 41 F. 25 March 
2 yes 


















1988. 


Appointments, Promotions. Se. 659 
Deaths. Cahill, Adj, 91 ¥. Montego Bay, Jamates 

Lieutenant-Generals. Dee. 1827 
Baron de Hochepied, late Col. of 103 F. ° Bridgenian, h. p. Gren. Gds. 28 Aug. 
25 March 1898 Morritt, h, e 4F. ll — 
Sir Allan Cameron, K.C.B. 79 F. Fulham, Mid- Bond, h. p. 59 F. 18 May 
9do, Daly, h. p. 83 F. 29 Feb. 1828 
Major-General. Cornfute, h. p. Macdonald’s Rec. Corps 16 do. 
Lord Fred. Bentinck, 58 F. Rome 11 Feb.189g Hockley, h. p. 58 F. 2 Mareh 
Major. Pringle, h. ps Independents 5 June 1826 

Dunn, h. p. Unatt. 19 Dec. 1827 Smith, h.p. R. Art. Drivers, Weymouth 
a ate Cap alas. ‘ pe ; 5 March 1828 

w.c. » . m 4 Sept. 18' a eT. 

—— “ or De! Seward, hu p.8 W. LR Bath 22 March 1828 


J. M. Cameron, 55 F. Cape of Good Hope 17 Dee. 
Brown, 93 F. St Kitts diem, 1828 
Goldie, h. p. 24 Dr. 1 June 1827 
Palmer, hs p. Unatt. Portumna 50 Dec. 
Ridge, h. p. New Brunsw. Feric. ay 8 
28 Feb. 1828 
Sutherland; late Invalids, Inverness 23 June 1827 
Frith, h. p. York Rang. St Servans, France 
1 Jan. 1828 
Charlton, ret. full by R. Art. Exeter 19 March 
__ Lieutenants. 
Story, late of 1 Life Gds. Maidenhead 20 Feb. 1828 
Williams, 14 F. Newcastle-on-Tyne 14 do. 
Dolman, Adj. 86 F. Barbadoes 7 Jan 


Qua. Masters. 
Callaghy, h. p. Unatt. late of 92 F. a 18% 
ept. 
Goulbourn, h. p. Ancient British Fen. Cav. 
8 March 1828 
Medical. Dep. 
Surg. A . Gren. Gds. Edin. 23 Feb. 1828 
Cringan, h. p. 25 F. Sanquhar, ——_ 
tain 


an. 
Assist. Surg. Jones, h. p- 15 F. 14 Feb. 
Burges, 60 F. on passage from the 


Thompson, h. p. 12 F. 29 Jan. 





Gambia. 








AveuaseticalL List of Enctisn Banxnrvuets, from 22d January to 22d 
March, 1828. 


Afmstrong, A. Penrith, Cumberland, grocer. 
Atkinson, J. Dalton, York, woollen-cloth-manu- 


Brumfit, W. Leeds, victualler. 

Bell, R. Wakefield, York, woolstapler. 

Bell, J. Carleton, Cumberland, cattle-dealer. 

Bedford, W. Bristol, brewer. 

Baxter, C. Ipswich, linen-draper. _ 

Bacon. J. Stratford-upon-Avon, stationer. 

Browne, J. jun. Norwich, iron-founder. 

Bennett, J. Melksham, Wilts, corn-factor. 

Brown, G. and G. G. Brown, and E. Jackson, 
Carbrook, Stayley-bridge, Cheshire, calico- 
printers. 

Butt, E. Ledbury, grocer. ; 

Bishop, G. C. Fordwick, soap-boiler. 

Bradwell, T. Loughborough, cordwainer. 

Brindley, H. Colman-street, saddler. 

Brown, W. jun. Bath, chinaman. 

Baines, W. F. Aldermanbury, dealer. 

Barrett, G. J. Crawford-street, Montagu-square, 
cheesemonger. 

Bogg, J. Tattershall, Lincoln, serivener. 

rte, D. Hinchley, innhold 

Barber, J. Live 1, merehant. 

Brent, P. C. J. Kennington, Surrey, music-seller. 

Brook, J. Choppard’sin-Wooldale, Kirkbriston, 
York, clothier. 

Bristow, R. Lloyd’s Coffee-house, underwriter. 

Bishop, W. Ripon, grocer. 

Breton, Z. B. Gloucester-street, Queen-square, 
wine-merehant. 

Bradstreet, L. Water-lane, Tower-street, dealer. 

Brett, J. Mason-street, Southwark, horse-dealer. 

Baynes, W. and J. Paternoster-row, booksellers. 

Brant, T. Hatton-garden, lamp-manufacturer. 

Biddle, J. and R. Cardiff, timber-merchants. 

Battye, E. Burton Salmon, York, grocer. 

Board, S. Little Madox-street, saddier. 

Baker, J. Drayton-in-Hales, Salop, tanner. 

Bannister, T. Keynsham, Somerset, grocer. 

Brodie, W. and Cameron, H. Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, drapers. 

Burton, T’. Newton-upon-Ouse, York, coal-mer- 

chant. 


Chaplin, H. Deptford, miller. 
Cooke, J. Liverpool, dealer. 
Chaulk, W. Cranbourn Street, jeweller. 
Cook, W. Kidderminster, carpet-manufacturer. 
Constantine, A. Bolton-le-Moors, draper. 
Crutchley, T. Birmingham, victualler. 
Cook, W. Bed ine, Worcester, farrier. 
Candler, S. and Collinson, T. W. Y. Prince's 
Leicester Square, grocers. 
Chambers, G. Blackburn, draper. 
Crossland, J. and W. Spencer, Sheffield, razor- 
manufacturers. 
Vor. XXIII. 





Croker, J. and A. Inglis, Wood-str. warehousemen. 

Cole, W. Nottingham, hatter. 

Coser, T. Stockton-on-Tees, Durham, draper. 

Cattley, R. J. George-Street, Mansion-house, 
merchant. ’ 

Carter, C. J. Dean-street, Oxford-street, builder. 

Cooper, E. Little Russel-street, Covent-garden, 
haberdasher. 

Christie, D. Liverpool, merchant. 

Crawford, H. Whitehaven, painter. 

Cowper, H. East India essben, Leadenhall- 
street, commission-agent. 

Crafts, G. Wycombe-marsh, Bucks, paper-maker. 

Carpenter, S. sen. Greenwich, shoe-manufacturer. 

Coupland, C. jun. Leeds, spirit-merchant. 

Cook, J. and Kauntze, R. Chertsey, Surrey, plum- 


TS. 

Clarridge, R. Coventry, victualler. 

Corrall, C. P. Rochester, carver and gilder. 

Castell, J. West-square, Surrey, coal-merchant. 

Cooke, W. Micklehurst, Cheshire, and Manches. 
ter, calieo-printer. 

— J. Bayham-street, Camden-town, victual- 
er. 

Denman, W. Bangor, yy on 

Delisser, A. Judd bo Be ag ecary. 

Dean, B. Commercial » Lambeth, builder. 

Dyer W. Batheaston, victualler. 

Darby, I. York Terrace, Regent's Park, plumber. 

Edwards, T. Swansea, merchant. 

Elsam, T’.. Oxford Street, cheesemonger. 

Everall, S. Manchester, cotton-manufacturer,. 

Ellerd, W. Luton, Bedfordshire, plumber. 

Earl, T. Worcester, victualler. 

Fobbing, T. R. Essex, victualler. 

Fearn, J. Angel-court, Throgmorton-street. 

Forster, J. Knaresborough, timber-merchant. 

Filby, N. Heston, builder. 

Freer, T. High Street, Shoreditch, cheesemonger, 

Feldon, J. A. Kensington, schoolmaster. 

Fisher, J. Witney, draper. 

Flavel, W. Leamington Priors, ironmonger. 

Gibbeson, R. Lincoin, wine-merchant. 

Gamble, W. Northampton Square, watchmaker. 

Gunn, R. Norwich, Grocer. 

Goudge, A. Spital Square, pavior. 

Garforth, T.. Cleckheaton, York, flour-dealer. 

Godward, T. Castle-street, Southwark, plasterer. 

Garner, J. Newgate-street, butcher. 

Genden, A. C. F. Somerset-street, Portman-square, 
bookseller. 

Gell. T. York, merchant. 

Greatbatch, W. jun. Maybank, Stafford, T. Great- 
pone and J. Greatbatch, Oxford, earthen-ware- 


ers. 
Gill, J. New-street, Covent-garden, clothier, 
Holland, W.-Rotherhithe, aon 
+ 
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Hill, M. W. Liverpool, habetdasher. 

Harrison, J. Liverpool, flour-dealer. 

= W. M. Bridlington, York, timber-mer- 
chant. 

Hope, R. Liverpool, joiner. 

Handley, J. and W. Burslem, Stafford, china- 

H owe TK borough, a 
owgate, W. T. Knares » druggist. 

Harling, J. Lancaster, money-scrivener. 

Hassal, J. Bristol, starch-manufacturer. 

Horseman, T. Bristol, hackney-coach-proprietor. 

Hills, W. S. Derby-street, Rosemary-lane, brewer. 

Hussey, T. Great Guildford-street, Surrey, hat- 
manufacturer. 

Howard, J. Dunstable, linen-draper. 

a W. junior, Tavistock, draper. 

Hunt, R. Rochdale, money-scrivener. 

Holland, J. Lincoln, victualler. 

Hobbs, J. Gloucester, corn-dealer. 

Hewitt, H. C;utched Friars, merchant. 

Hackett, J. Leicester, chemist. 

Humphrey, T. Water Lane, flour-factor. 

Hunt, J. Brighton, trunk-maker. 

Hollis, J. Goswell Road, stone-mason. 

Hull, J. Bradway, Derby, scythe-manufacturer. 

Harris, G. Derby, woollen-draper. 

Harris, J. King Street, Soho, linen-draper. 

Harrison, J. Liverpool, victualler. 

Heynes, S. Cheltenham, wine-merchant. 

Hempenstall, W. Paradise Street, Rotherhithe, 
ship-owner. 

Hall, E. Stayley Bridge, Ashton-under-Lyne, Lan- 

ire, corn-dealer. 

Hill, C. Rochdale, innk Tr. 

Hunter, J. and J. and A. Morgan, and W. P. Pa- 
ton, Sun Court, Cornhill, merchants. 

— J. and C. F. Atbury, Surrey, paper-ma- 

e 


TS. 

Hall, S. White’s Row, Mile End, tallow-chandler. 

Heaton, T. Little Bolton, Lancashire, mason. 

Ingram, J. Houndsditch, warehouseman. 

Jones, E. Ed Hill, Liverpool, cart-owner. 

Jones, S. T. Hunter Street, wine-merchant. 

Jones, E. Liverpool, grocer. 

Johnson, E. Kingston-upon-Hull, grocer. 

Jackson, G. Coventry, ribbon-manufacturer. 

Jackson, R. jun. Coventry, ribbon-manufacturer. 

Jackaman, S. Ipswich, money-scrivener. 

James, C. High-street, Bloomsbury, linen-draper. 

Johnson, W. jun. Thirsk, York, grocer. 

Keppel, T. Nassau-street, Marylebone, tailor. 

Kadwell, W. Keston, Kent, bricklayer. 

Killick, W. junior, North Brixton, Surrey, vete- 
rin surgeon. 

a . Newton Burgaland, Leicester, corn-fac- 


Lote, J. Manchester-street, tailor. 
Leverton,J.William-street, Regent’s-Park, painter. 
Leigh, L. Canterbury, tea-dealer. 
iguict, ium aaa 
. Js Liv m it. 
Lawton, S. Delph, York, innkeeper. 
Lunn, J. and J. Walton, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
i ay age Prestage, T. Wood. 
. J. T. - street 
a Longw 2s 
egrove, Cubbi: Ww. ick-mi 
Bucks, paper-makers. Ca ; 
ae, E. Craven-buildings, Drury-lane, woollen- 


Taper. 

Manson, G. Bi draper. 
Marriott, W. we rom ctacknoahher. 
M‘Cammon, J. Liverpool, merchant. 


Myers, D. Cutler-street, Houndsditch, merehant. 
Y » J. V. Dover-place, Old Kent-road, 


tailor. 
M‘Laughlan, M. W. Manchester, publican. 
Moreland, R. Borwick, Lancaster, maltster. 
Milne, P. New York-street, Commercial-road, 
and Hathway, T. junior, Wade-street, Poplar. 
merchants. 


Mence, N. Henwick, Longe a) agamnamea 
Molineaux, T. Manchester, victualier. 
Medhurst, T. Barbican, linen-draper. 

Mead, J. Downton, grocer. 

Morley, I. Sidmouth-street, tailor. 

Marshall, R. H. eae draper. 

Marsden, M. Manchester, upholder. 


1 ay W. Southend, Kent, miller. 
N ,J.Cobham- , Finsbur y-square, dealer. 
, ge T.j 


, W. Cath street, Westminster, board- 


rupts. 





(May, 
Osborne, R. Bristol, ahchot-smith. 
Palmer, H. Kent and Essex-yard, Whitechapel, 
coachmaker. : 


Putland, E. Peckham, coal-merchant. 

Pearce, W. Leather-lane, cheesemonger. 

a T. Chirk Bank, Salop, timber-mer- 
chant. : 

Pimblett, T. Goulburn, Lancashire, corn-dealer, 

Parker, R. Shrewsbury, boot-maker. 

Packwood, G. High-strect, Southwark, shoe-ma- 
nufacturer. 

Parsons, T Bishopsgate-street, wine-merchant. 

Pyne, C. Borough-r: ad, dyer. 

Pearman, T. Nuneaton, cabinet-maker. 

Pennington, S. Market-rasen, Lincoln, horse- 
dealer. 

Parish, G. Streatham, warehouseman. 

Price, R. Bradford, Wilts, victualler. 

Rich, Sir Char. Henry, Beentham, Berks, dealer. 

Rickerby, M.Pitfield-street, Hoxton, linen-draper, 

Rolfe, W. Edgbaston, Warwick, grocer. 

Roberts, M. Penryn, Cornwall, mercer. 

Robinson, J.Warbrick-moor, Lancaster, victualler. 

Royle, J. A. Manchester, commission-agent. 

Reade, G. Manchester, innkeeper. 

Rear, T. J. Sloane-street, chemist. 

Riley, J. Austry, Warwick, grocer. 

Roche, J. Fore-street, grocer. 

Radnege, J. Bathwick, dairyman. 

Shaw, W. Liverpool, builder. 

Sykes, C. T. Charlotte-street, Rathbone-plaee, 
music-seller. 

Stonehouse, J. Bishopwearmouth, mercer. 

Soulby, M. Swinefleet, York, draper. 

Stretton, C. and Banfield, W. Great St Helen's, 
wine-merchants. 

Shipley, F. Boston, glover. 

Shipley, C. Linby, Notts, lace-manufacturer. 

Smart, S. Devizes, grocer. 

Stenson, G. Almwich, Isle of Anglesey, draper. 

Slater, C. Leeds, factor. 

Silter, J. Pattingham, Stafford, farmer. 

Sever, R. Paradise-row, Rotherhithe, master- 
mariner. 

Snow, R. W. Leeds, innkeeper. 

Scriven, H. Great Marlborough-street, surgeon. 

Sherwood, W., T. Gilbert, and W. Piper, Pater- 
noster-row, booksellers. 

Squires, R. and Thompson, R. Liverpool, corn- 
dealers. 

Terry, J. Chapel-place, Bermondsey, bricklayer. 

Thrower, R. junior, Ipswich, wite-worker. 

Thompson, J. junior, Swan-alley, Coleman-street, 
wine-merchant. 

Twamiey, S. and J. Thurmaston, Leicester, 
horse. dealers. 

Tyser, T. junior, Barking, Essex, fisherman. 

Tattersall, T. Chorlton-row, Lancashire, butcher. 

Terry, D. Spread Eagle Court, Threadneedle- 
street, tailor. 

Terry, T. Malton, York, innkeeper. 

— G. Eaton Mascott, Shropshire, horse- 

ealer. 

Vertegans, E., H. J. Barker, and J. Harley, 
Cheapside, warehousemen. 

Vickers, J. A. Leeds, patten-maker. 

Walton, J. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, merchant. 

Wragg, J. and J.Chesterfield, Derby, flax-dressers. 

Williams, E. H. Bangor, linen-draper. 

Williams, H. Wunfach, Carnarvon, miller. 

Wigaell, E. Lime-street, agent. " 

Wilson, W. S. Cannon-street Road, master-mari- 
ner. 

Wintle, H. S. Mark-lane, merchant. 

Williamson, J. Leicester, victualler. 

Wilks, T. Tring, Herts, innkeeper. 

Watker, T. Radford, Nottingham, lace-manufac- 


turer. 
Williams, W. New-court, Crutched-friars, mer- 
chant. 


Wilson, W. junior, Winslow, scrivener. 

Willoughby, T. Partney, Lincoln, cattle-drover. 

West, J. Golden-square, tailor. d 

Washbourn, J. senior, and Washbourn, J. junior, 
Gloucester, stationers. 

Weston, T. Hirwain-wharf, Earle-street, Roman 
cement manufacturer. 

Williams, F. Park-st. Grosvenor-street, plumber. 

Watson, J. Guisborough, York, 

Walking, E. A. Bath, draper. 

Young, J. Leeds, merehant. 
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AvcruaseticaL List or Scotrisu Banxrurts, from Ist January to 1st.) 


April, 


see seen eabinet-maker and upholsterer in 

ndu ° 

pp Walter, merchant, Newcastleton, 
Roxburghshire. 

Dateetes, Cumming, and Co., manufacturers, 
Paisley. 

Cant, J ames, merchant and haberdasher in Perth, 

Cuming, James, distiller, Nungate, Haddington. 

Davies,,James, grocer and spirit-dealer, Carrick 
Street, Glasgow. 

Dickson, John, builder in Edinburgh. 

Finlay, James, merchant in Airdrie. 

Glen, James, distiller at Mains, near Linlithgow. 

Graham, Alexander, merchant, residing in Glass- 
ford-street, Glasgow. 

Gardner, James, perfumer in Glasgow. 

Gibb, John, of Castleton, surgeon and druggist, 
Dunfermline. 

Gray, Andrew, merchant, Leith. 

Haig, James, brewer in Glasgow, 
Hood, Laurence, ship-owner and dealer in pota- 
toes, Perth. 

—— nm grocet and spirit-dealer, Edin- 


urg 
Ireland, Bethune Grace, grocer and spirit-dealer 
in St Andrews. 
Ireland, George, builder, Edinburgh, 
Keiller, James, confectioner in Dundee. 
Kilgour, Robert, manufacturer, Nether Kinmun- 
oi and Kilgour, Robert, jun. manufacturer, 
ill Bank, both in Aberdeenshire. 


1828. 


‘ 


Keith, , Archibald, haberdasher and merchant in 


ey... - . William, spirit-dealer, Grassmarket, 
Edinburgh. 

Lyle, Archibald, of Drum, cattle-dealer, residing 
at Gartins' » Stirlingshire, 

M‘Farlane, Daniel, leather-merchant and builder, 


Glasgow. 
Moffat, Alexander, grain merchant, and tenant in 
the Sea Mills of Burntisland. 


Macalister, Alexander, and Sons, manufacturers 
in Paisley. 

M‘Diarmid, John, hosier in Edinburgh. 

——- Alexander, jun. builder in Eain- 


Menaes, Robert, printer, Lawnmarket, Edin- 


urgh. 
Robeteon, William, merchant in Brora, Suther- 
landshire. 
Rome, Andrew, leather-merchant in Hamilton. © 
— 5 mason and house-builder, Aber- 


dee 

Sandeman, William, bleacher in Douglasfield, 
and merchant in Dundee. 

Sommerville, Thomas, manufacturer and agent 
in Glasgow. 

Turnbull, John, merchant in Galashiels. 

bis Alexander, baker, Scotland-street, Edin- 
ur; 

Weir, George and John, fleshers and graziers, Ha- 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

July 5, 1827. At Cawnpore, the lady of Captain 
Lumsden, horse-artillery, of a son. 

In the island of Ceylon, the lady of his Exeel- 
Jency Lieutenant-General Sir ward Barnes, 
Governor of that Colony, of a son. 

12. At Cawnpore, the lady of Captain Sander- 
son, 9 Cavalry, of a son. 

Sept, 18. At Bogota, the lady of James Hender- 
son, his Britannic Majesty’s Consul-General for 
Columbia, of a daughter. 

Nov. 13. At St. Helena, the lady of Dr James 
Arnott, superintending surgeon, of a daughter. 

out 20. At Venlaw, Mrs William Campbell, of 


os. At Miramichi, Mrs Archibald Dunean of 8 
son. 

Jan. 4, 1828, a lady of the Hon. W. Forbes, 
q Hex, — the lady of G L Esq, 

7. At Florence, the of Geo yon . 
of Kirkmichael, of a _ = : 

13, At 3, Royal Circus, Mrs Walter Dickson, of 
a daughter. 

— At Balbegno Castle, Kincardineshire, the 
jady of Captain Thomas Ramsay, of a son. 

— Mrs Irving, Meadow Place, of a daughter. 
At Colinton Manse, Mrs Balfour, of a 
daughter. 

— At Bonnington, Lanarkshire, the lady of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Ross, ith dragoon guards, of 
ason. 

. 16. At31, Castle Street, Edinburgh, Mrs Howi- 
ones Hillend, of a daughter. eine te 

— At 62, Great King Street, nbur, rs 
Grahain, of a daughter. ae 

— At Malta, Mrs St Vincent Whitmore, of a 


ter. 
s At 15, Duke Street, Mrs Dr Sanders, of a 


wie. At Ayr, the lady of Sir David Hunter Blair, 
warO. At Seven Oakes, theiledy of J. Jenkin 
. 19. en Oa! le ac- 
Jean, M.D. of a pam oy 


19. At Chatham, the lady of W. H. Burrell, 
M.D. of the Medical Staff, of a son. 

— At Perth, the lady of James M. Nairne, Esq 
of Dunsinane, of a daughter. 

— At Edinburgh, the lady of Thomas Macken- 
zie of Applecross, Esq. of a daughter. 

— At Oldfield, Mrs Henderson, of a daughters 

-— At Mount Melville, the — Hon. Lady 
Cuhemee oft) ne Melville, of a hter. 
‘a e, 54, Drummond Place, of a 

u 


he 
24, At 1, Brighton Street, Mrs William Dow, of 
a son, 
25. The lady of John G. Kinnear, Esq. of a 
daughter. 
28. At5, Circus Place, Mrs Cay, of a daughter. 
— At Newhaven, Mrs Arnott of Balcormo, of a 


son 

— At St Michael’s Terrace, —— Devon, the 
lady of Captain Charles James Hope Johnstone, 
R.N. of a daughter. 5 

— At No. 8, Broughton Place, Mrs Maitland, of 
ason 

—At Allanfield, North Leith, Mrs Robert Scott, 
of a daughter, 

30. At Kames Castle, the lady of Lieutenant- 
General Sir John Hope, G.C.H. of a daughter. 

— In Queen Street, the Lady Anne Baird, ofa 


son. 
os - At21, India Street, Mrs Bennet, of a daugh- 


BL. At Midmar Castle, Mrs John Shepherd, of a 
daughter. 

— At 52, Hanover Street, the wife of the Rev. 
Thomas Murray, of a son 

Feb. 1. The lady of Peter = eq. 
Northumberland Street, of a son. 

— The Jady-of Colonel Vans Agnew, C.B. of 
Barnbarroch, of ason. 

a. At the of Fettercairn, Mus Whyte, of 


-_ — "at 17 Archibald Place, Mrs Cleghorn, -of a 
daughter. 








| 
' 
1 


Ss 


“tea 


At No. e Hon. Mrs J. H. 


;-Mlagkenzie, of a son. 


4 


=> At Marshall Place, Perth, Mrs Gloag, of a 


son. 
+ 7. At Wi , the lady of Sir Thomas Wool- 
plaston ls ape son and heir. 

8. At No. 1, Albyn Place, the lady of James 
Manning. © of a daughter. 

— At No.9, Abercromby Place, Mrs Greig of 
Eccles, of a daughter. 
* 9. At No.4, Scotland Street, Mrs Macallan, ef 


a son. 
— At Milton House, Edinburgh, Mrs Lee, of 


a son. 
10. At Monymusk, Aberdeenshire, the lady of 

Robert Grant, Esq. of Tilliefour, of a son. 

“= Athis house, in Howard Place, the lady of 

Captain R. Campbell, R.N. of a son. 

___= At Edinburgh, the lady of Staff-Adjutant 

Nunn, of a son. 

_ 11. At No. & St Colm Street, the lady of Colo- 

nel Limond, of the Madras Artillery, of a daugh- 


ter. 
— At Inverleith Road, Mrs M‘Bean, of a 


dpaghten, 
15. At No 33, Howe Street, Mrs Robertson, of 
a daughter. 
— At the Royal Barracks, Cork, the lady of 
Lieut.-Colonel M‘Gregor, 70th regiment, of a son. 
— Mrs Bayley, Regent Terrace, of a daugh- 


19. At Eskside, Musselburgh, Mrs Dickson, of 
2 son. 
" = At Eastfield Links, Leith, Mrs S. T.Ogilvie, 


a son, 
7 Mts H. D. Dickie, Hailes Street, of ason. 
22. At No. 8, Pilrig Street, Mrs W. B. Macken- 
zie, of a daughter. 
23. At Duncan Street, Newington, Mrs Crau- 
furd, of a son. : 
— At No.7, Saxe-Cobourg Place, Mrs H. P. 
Paton, of a son. 
24. At No. 14, Ainslie Place, Mrs Tod, of a 
daughter. 
— At Springfield, near Dundee, Mrs Smith, of 
8 son. 
25. At Montrose, the lady of R. R. Hepburn, 
of Rickarton, of a son. 
- Mrs Clephane, No. 5, West Circus Place, of 


a son. 
a At Dublin Street, Mrs William Ballantyne, 


a son. 
29. At No. 6, Howard Place, Mrs William Gor- 
, of ason. 

- At Kinloss Manse, Mrs Robertson, of a son. 

March 1. At Inverneil House, Argylishire, 
the lady of Keith M‘Donald M‘Alister, of a 
daughter. 

— Mrs A. Waugh, No. 72, Northumberland 
street, of a son. 

2. Im Sloane street, London, the lady of Lieut. 
Colonel Macdonald, late of the 19th regiment, of 
@ son. 

-— At No. 23, Queen street, Edinburgh, Mrs 
Borthwick, of a daughter. 

— At Henderson Row, Mrs Purves, of a son. 

.. 4% At Edmonston, Mis Lawson of Cairnmuir, 
of a daughter. 

d the stoop Venus, during a severe 
storm, on her e from the island of Eigg to 
5 » Mrs Ranald Maceachen, of a daughter. 
e child has been christened Venus, after the 


sloop. 
0 At St Andrews, Mrs John Hay, of a son. 
— At No. 5, Hillside Crescent, the lady of 
Alexander Allan, Esq. of a daughter. 
— At No. 8, Great King Street, Mrs Lums- 
den, of a daughter. 
12. At No. 20, York Place, the lady of George 
Mercer, Esq. of Gorthy and Dryden, of a son. 
— At Laurence Park, the lady of Thomas 
Learmonth, Esq. of a daughter. 
F _ — & Reyat Circus, Mrs Hastings Sands, 
a . 
© 46. At Kinloch, Fifeshire, the lady of Charles 
Kinnear, Esq. of a son. 
» 6. In Queen Street, Mrs William Blackett, of 


eat No, 20, Annandale Street, Mrs William 
M‘Crie, of a daughter. 


Birthvand Marriages. 
cc fopr uw. & ac ty 
ving ey Cholmonieley House, iceadilly, Lo 
- “done nd Henry Cho de’ re a pon Ragga 
6. 6, Royal Circus, 
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16. At Glenormiston, the lady of William Sten. 
art. Esq. of a son, ; 
17. At No. 51, Frederick Street, Mrs Keith, of 


son. 
— At No.7, Melville Street, Mrs David Camp- 
bell, of a son. 
18 At Distillery Park, Haddington, Mrs Dun- 
lop, of a son. ; 
19. At Pinnaclehill, Kelso, the lady of James 
Elliot, Esq. of Woollie, of a daughter. 
20. At Lodge, Saxe Cobourg Place, Mrs 
gill, of a son. 
1. At St Andrews, Mrs Playfair, of a son. 
— At No. 3, Frederick Street, Mrs James Do- 
naldson, of a daughter. 
22. At Murraythwaite, the lady of John D. 
~~ Esq. of Murraythwaite, of a son and 
eir. 
— At2l, London Street, the wife of James 
Browne, Esq. advocate, of a daughter. 
— At No. 18, Hill Street, Mrs Dr Gairdner, of 


a son. 
23. At Norton Place, Mrs Dr Muir, of a son. 
— At Shandwick Place, Mrs Anderson, of a 


son. 

At Union Place, Leith Walk, Mrs Alexander 
Douglas, of a daughter. 

Lately, At the Admiralty, London, Mrs Keith 
Douglas, of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 

Aug. 21, 1827. At Calcutta, the Rev. George J, 
Lawrie, Presbyterian Chaplain, Madras, to Laura 
Louisa, second daughter of Samyel Ludlow, 
Esq. Presidency surgeon, Delhi. 

Sept. 5. At Garden Reaeh, Calcutta, Adam F. 
Smith, Esq. merchant, Calcutta, son of the late 
Rev. Dr Smith, minister of Galton, to Josephine, 
widow of Alexander Falconer, Esq. and niece of 
Joseph Hume, Esq. M. P. 

Oct. 9. At Singapore, John Pattullo, Esq. Hon. 
East India Company’s Civil Service, to Harriet, 
eldest daughter of Dr James Hare, late of Cak 
cutta. 

Jan. 8, 1828. At Gateside, Mr P. Thomson, 
Hangingside; to Miss M. Murray Wilson. 

— At Liveiands, Stirlingshire, Archibald Ha- 
milton Duthie, M.A. Cantab, to Mary, eldest 
daughter of John Murray, Esq. of Livelands. 

§. At Raddery House, G. F. Mackenzie, Esq. of 
Allangrange, Ross-shire, to Isabella Reid, e 
daughter of James Fowler, Esq. of Raddery. 

— At Symington Manse, Mr John Kay, to 
Mary, eldest daughter of the Rev. John Smith, 
minister of that parish. 

10. At Dairy Mills, Charles Lockhart Ramsay 
of Falla, Esq. to Christina, only on daugh- 
ter of the late Andrew Veitch, Esq. of Dalry Mills. 

12. At the Chapel of the English Embassy at 
Paris, Farquhar Jamieson, Esq. of Havre-de- 
Grace, merchant, son of the Rev. Dr Jamieson, of 
Edinburgh, to Anna, daughter of Baron Hottin- 
guer, of Paris, banker. 

14. At Prestbury, near Macclesfield, Thomas 
Legh, . M.P. of Lyme Hall, Cheshire, to Miss 
Turner, daughter of William Turner, Esq. of 
Shrigley Park, in the same county. 

15. At London, Charles Somerville, Macalister, 
Esq. eldest son of Lieut.-Colonel Charles S. Mac- 
alister of Loup and Kennox, to Mary Adeline Bra- 
bazon, only child of Lieutenant Edward Lyon, 

»N. 

— At Catherine Bank House, the Rev. David 
Davidson, minister of Broughty-Ferry, near 
Dundee, to Mary, daughter of the Rev. Dr Ire- 
land, minister of North Leith. 

— At Dysart; by the Rev. Peter Brotherston, 
Lieutenant E. Macpherson, to Isabella, second 
daughter of the late William Fleming, Esq. ship- 
owner. 

17. At Twickenham, Boyd Alexander, Esq. 
third son of the late Claud Alexander, Esq. of 
Ballochmyle, Ayrshire, to Sophia, third danghter 
of Sir Benjamin Hobhouse, Bart. of Chantry 
House, Wilts. 

— At Edinburgh, Alexander Henderson, Esq. 
ounger of Lawton, surgeon on the Bombay Esta- 
lishment, to Agnes, youngest daughter of Charles 

Scott, Esq. Moray Place, Edinburgh, 


— At St John’s Place, Leith, William Carfrae, 
- merchant, Leith, to Ann, daughterof the late 
An 


rew Liddell, Esq. merchant, Glasgow, 
13 
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difrcn to labels third daughter of Mr Rober 


Cockburn, 

22. ‘At No. & oe Fis Leith Walk, Mr 
James Main, t, Leith, to Mary Ann, 
daughter of John Raimes, Esq. 

, 23,,At Montrose, John Webster, Esq. Low of 
Craigo, to Ann, ‘third daughter of Alexander 


Brand, 4 Montrose. 

24. At the house of Thomson Forster, Esq. 
Andrew Wood Baird, Esq. M.D. of Ipswich, of 
the mtg | of Edinburgh, to Anne, eldest 
daughter of the late William Ashmore, Esq. of 
the'same place. 

25. At Edinburgh, Alexander Wilson, Esq. 
Gala Bank, in Gala-water, to Ann, second daugh- 
ter of William Dunlop, Esq. Bowerhaugh. 

26. At London, Mr William Haig, late of the 
Leith and Berwick Wharf, to Eliza, second daugh- 
ter of the late Hay Howden, Esq. Hackney Road. 

— In St Andrew’s Church, Dublin, Mr John 
Cameron, Edinburgh, to Sarah, fourth daughter 
¢ oe late John Gardner, Esq. of Sackville Street, 

ublin. 

28. At Broomhall, Robert Adam Dundas, Esq. 
of Whiterig, M.P., to the ry Hon. Lady Mary 
Bruce, eldest daughter of the Earl of Elgin and 
Kincardine. 

50. At Inverness, George Grant, Esq, of Liver- 
| es to Robina, second daughter of the Rev. Dr 

oss of Inverness, 

31. David S. Napier, to Anne M. Dixon, 
daughter of the late John Dixon, Esq. of Leven- 
grove. : 3 

— At Mansfield, John M. Pagan of Boghill, 
Esq. M.D. to Agnes Clarke, daughter of the Rev. 
John Wilson, Lesmahago. 

_ Feb. 4. At Lawfield, Mr James Hunter, New- 
liston Haugh, to Isabella, daughter of Mr William 


m. 
— At Edinburgh, Mr William Parkin, son of 
_Mr George Parkin, farmer, East Keswick, York- 
shire, to Isabella Wallace Heron, second daugh- 
ter of the late Mr George Heron, Kirkaldy, of the 
Hon. East India Company’s service. 

5. At Craiglockhart, John Inglis, Esq. of Auch- 
indinny, to Maria, eldest daughter of Dr Alexan- 
der Monro of Craiglockhart. 

— At Glasgow, Robert Thomson, Esq. one of 
the city clerks, to Marion Grace, eldest daughter 
of Robert S » Esq. merchant in Glasgow. 

9. At Atholl Crescent, Sir James Ramsay of 
Bamff, Bart. in the county of Perth, to Jane, 
daughter of the late John Hope Oliphant, Esq. 
and niece to Mr Oliphant of Rossie. 

12. At Edinburgh, Mr William Spence, 21, St 
Andrew’s Square, to Caroline Margaret, only 
pee of Andrew Dealey, Esq. 

15. At Berwick, Captain Askew, R. N. to Sa- 
rah, third daughter of the late Patrick Dickson, 

of Whitecross. 

14, At Edinburgh, John Macan, Esq. of Lur- 
—_— county of Armagh, Ireland, and of the 

on. East India Company’s Military Service, on 
_ the Bengal establishment, to Jessie, only daugh- 
ter of William Campbell, Esq. of Edinburgh, C.S. 

15. At London, J. H. Calcraft, Esq. eldest son 
¢ John Calcraft, " = P. . —_ ss 

ontagu, youngest ter oO} uke QQ 
Manchester. 

18. At Kensington Palace, Prince Hohenlohe 
of La bourg, to the Princess Feodore, daugh- 
ter of the Duchess of Kent. The bride was given 
away by his Royal Highness the Duke of Cla- 
rence, 

20. At Edinburgh, Lennox Blackie, Esq. mer- 
chant, Dundee, to Anne, daughter of the late B. 
_ Purvis, Esq. of Glassmount. 

22, At the house of Lord Pitmilly, Patrick 
Clark, Esq. to Miss Margaret Lindesay, second 
daughter of the late Patrick Lindesay, Esq. of 
Wormiston. 

25. At Ruthwell Cottage, the Rev. Thomas 
Inglis, minister of Lochrutton, to Mary, daughter 
of me Rev. George Duncan, late minister of that 
paris! 

26. At Edinburgh, Mr Joseph Stott, merchant, 
to Emilia, second daughter of Mr John M‘Gla- 
shan, upholsterer. 

— At London, Lieut. Burke Cuppage, of the 


Horse A » to Emily A d 
‘Enger of Lieut, Gesetal Sird. Macleod, °° 
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26. At Holm, Major A, Fraser of C to 
Lowi daughter of yh Late Colonel Wika 


ion. East India Company's 
vice. 


27. At Bridge of Allan, John Henderson; Esq. 
of Turfhills, in the county of Kinross, to Isa- 
bella, daughter of Wm. Horn, Esq. 

28. At Elgin, the Rev. John Wilson, minister 
of Premnay, to Jane, only daughter of Provost 
Nicholson, Elgin. , 

March 3. At Edinburgh, Jesse Malcolm, Esq. 
merchant, Hull, to Janet, daughter of the late 
George Innes, Esq. Issauld, Caithness. 

— At Musselburgh, by the Rev. Dr Moodie, 
John Brodie, Esq. W. S. to Mar, Amelia, 
eldest daughter of the late Major ‘al Tho- 
mas William Kerr. 

6. At No. 108, George Street, the Rev. Ro- 
bert Buchanan, minister of Gesgumnent to Anne, 
only daughter of Hugh Handyside, Esq. mer- 
ehant, Edinburgh. 

— At No. 3, Albyn Place, Thomas Bruce, 
Esq. of Langlee, one of the depute-clerks of Ses- 
sion, to Margaret, eldest daughter of the late 
Charles Steuart, Esq. writer to the re 


— At London, John Kirkland, of ite Hall, 
Esq. eldest son of John Kirkland, of S 5 
in the county of Lanark, ~~ » fourth 
daughter of the late Charles Bishop, Esq- his late 
Majesty’s Procurator-General. 


— At the residence of the Countess Dowager 
of Howth, the Viscount Dungarvon, eldest son of 
the Earl of Cork and Ossory, to the Lady Cathe- 
rine St Lawrence, sister to the Earl of Howth. 

12, At No. 31, Melville Street, George Pringle, 
Esq. second son of James —_— of Tor- 
woodlee, to Anne, second daughter of the late 
Charles Stewart, Esq. Commander of the Hon. 
East India Company’s ship, Airley Castle. 

13, In St John’s Chapel, Edinburgh, O. Tyn- 
dall, Esq. second son of the late T. Tyndall, 
. of Fort, near Bristol, to Miss Bruce of 
Falkland, daughter of the late Colonel Robert 
Bruce, and niece of the late John Bruce, Esq. of 
Grangehill and Falkland. 

14. At Broomhall, A. M. John Grant, Esq. of 
Kilgraston, to the Right Hon. Lady Lucy Bruce, 
daughter of the Earl of Elgin and Kincardine. 

Lately, at Madras, Lieut. Morden Carthew, 
21st Native Infantry, to Jemima Borland, fifth 
— = John Ewart, Esq. late of Newington, 

a At ‘London, W. Wright, Esq. of Eyston 
Hall, Beauchamp Walter, Essex, to Eliza Ann, 
third daughter of the late Gordon 
naldson, sean age er the = Grenadier Guards. 

— At rerin Cottage, lishire, 

Duncan Innes, late of the 424 Royal thightande 
ers, to Flora, daughter of the late Archibald 
M‘Coll, minister 


DEATHS. 

July 10, 1827. At Calcutta, C James 
Cunningham, late Commander of p Fer- 
—- son of General Cunningham, of the Ma- 
“Aug. At the island of Madagascar, Lieut. W. 
. > . 
Cole” of the Royal Staff Corps, Aide-d 





ie-camp 
to Lieut,General the Hon. Sir L. G. Cole, Go- 
vernor and Commander-in-Chief of the Mauritius, 
ona nephew of Lieut.-General Sir Wm. Cockburn, 


rt. 

3. At Cape Coast Castle, of a fever, Dr Thomas 
B. Sibbald, Assistant-Surgeon 51st Regt. and son 
of Dr Sibbald of ‘Haddington ; a young man cut 
off in the prime of life. 

6. At Hampden Estate, Falmouth, Jamaica, 
in consequence of a fall from his horse, Walter 
Cc son of the late James Chalmers, Esq. 
solicitor-at-law, —— 

Bombay. Gavale + Brigad M jears ager 

m valry, le Ma: uu 
son of the late ev. John Rose, minister of Ude 


pit ° 
Sept. 3. At Burhampore, Bengal, Lieut.-Col. J. 
L. Stuart, of the 27th Regiment Native Infantry. 

14, At Golabah, Bombay, of apop » Captain 
W. C. Clarke, of his 's 6th 
commanding depot of King’s troops. 

22. At Cawnpoor, Geo. ie, Esq. for mary 
y Superintending Surgeon at that centra] mje 
itary station, 
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"Oct. 1. At Calewtta, Mrs Matilda Mackenzi 

the a of Charles Mackenzie, Esq. of the Civ: 
ice. 

23. At Kingston, Jamaica, Marjory, daughter of 
the late Neil Macvicar, Esq. of Fer ile 

24. Lieut. Maine Lyons, First Lieutenant of 
his Majesty’s ship Rose, from the loss of his right 

in the battle of Navarino. 
. Near Almorah, in India, Francis Anderson, 
Esq. of the East India Company’s Civil Service, 
= of the late Samuel Anderson, Esq. of More- 
un. 

Nov. At Kingston, Jamaica, of the endemi- 
eal fever, in the 14th year of his age, Thomas 
James Huyghue, orly surviving son of William 
Petrie, M.D. and surgeon, Royal Navy, Leith. 

5. At Demerara, Lieut. Col. Alexander Milne, 
commanding the 18th regiment of foot, son of the 
late James Milne, Esq. at Mill of Bondie, Perth. 
~ 18. At Barbadoes, William Henry Hume, M.D. 
Surgeon to the Forces, second son of Dr Joseph 
Hume, Hamilton. 
~ 25. At Waterloo, St Ann’s, Jamaica, Dr D. 
Kennedy, a native of Glasgow. 

27. At Augusta, Alexander, son of the late Mr 
John Bertram, Cranshaws, Berwickshire. 

* Dec. 4. In Jamaica, Lieut.-Colonel P. C. Taylor, 
of the 22d regiment. 

10. The Right Rev. Dr Arbuthnot, Lord Bi- 

shop of Killaloe. 
: In America, the Rev. Mr White, after an 
illness of twelve days, of inflammation of the liver, 
Oecasioned by cold caught in the discharge of his 
ministerial duties. 

22. At Malta, Mr James Moyes, of his Majes- 
ty’s oy? Glasgow. 

26. At Woodhead, Fyvie, the Rev. Alexander 
“Christie, ae 69. 

27. At North Leith, Euphemia Halliburton, 
wife of John Grant, Esq. comptroller of the Cus- 
toms, Port-Glasgow. 

28. At Kingston, Jamaica, Robert Key, young: 
est son of the late Dr Adamson, Cupar. 

— AtColpina, near Petersburgh, Colonel Dun- 
can M‘Lea, of the Imperial Russian service. He 
‘was the nearest heir to the Scottish title of Lord 
Balmerino, which was attainted in the year 1745. 

— At her house in Park Street, Edinburgh, 
Mrs Elizabeth Hood. 

29. At Kilravock Castle, Hugh Rose, Esq. of 
Kilravock. 

Jan. 1, 1828, At Dunblane, aged 84, Mrs Ja- 
‘cobina Gillespie. 

2. At her honse, No. 16, Graham Street, Edin- 

Mrs Elizabeth Anderson, widow of Mr 
‘Alex. Brownfield, upholsterer in Edinburgh. 


— At Lathrisk, in the 8th year of his age, Da- 
vid, eldest son of William Johnston, Esq. of Lath- 


3. At Dunfallandy, Catherine, youngest daugh- 
ter of General Fer; . 

— At London, Mr John Hurst, bookseller, late 
Of the firm of Hurst, Robinson, and Co. and for- 
merly of Wakefield. 

— At Torrich, Macandrew, Esq. col- 
lector of supply for the county of Nairn. 

— At the manse of Crail, the Rev. Andrew Bell 
of Kilduncan, minister of Crail. 

4. At the Manse of Banchory, Elizabeth, 
‘daughter of the Rev. James Gregory. 

‘ ‘At Saltoun, Mr William Symington, farmer 


there, 
5, At Wolfelie, Campbell Davidson, Esq. son of 
the late Robert Davidson, Esq. of Pinnaclehill, 


near 

— At St Ann’s ard, Edinb gh Rev. —. 
™mas Place » Rector of Kirkington an 
Skelton, Yorkshire. 


6. At Stewarton, Mrs Margaret Dunlop, wife 
of James Ferguson, writer, Irvine. 

7. At his residence in London, in his 73d year, 
James Scatcherd, Esq. late bookseller, of Ave 
Maria Lane. 

— At Walker, near Newcastle, William Reay, 


— At Dunbar, Mrs Lyon, wife of Mr David 
Lyon, of the Grammar School there. ‘ 
* §8, At Eltham, Mrs Helen Fullarton, relict of 
Robert Fullarton, Esq. of Edinburgh. 
— At No. 9, Brighton Street, Mr John Ballan- 


9. At Winchester, Robert M‘Dermeit Craw. 
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[May, 
ford, son of the late William Crawford, D.D. Pto- 
fessor of Moral Philosophy in the University of 
St Andrews. 

10. At his father’s house, Forth Street, James, 
noe son of Mr James Mackay, jeweller, Edin- 


8 
— At Innerkip, Margaret Crawford, second 
daughter of the late Captain John Wylie. 
— At Warriston Crescent, Miss Catherine Gard- 


ner. 

11. At Edinburgh, Mr David Kidd, of the firm 
of Ritehie and Kidd, after a long illness, aged 43. 

— At Leith, Mr Alex. Ross, late rector of the 
Grammar School, North Leith. 

12. At his house in Hanover Terrace, London, 
Henry Drummond, Esq. 

— At No. 41, Clerk Street, eee » Mrs 
Henrietta Russell, wife of Mr John Matthewson, 
late letter-founder, Edinburgh. 

— At 22, Castle Street, Edinburgh, David, the 
infant son of John M‘Farlan, Esq. 

— At his house, Warriston Crescent, William 
Henderson, Esq. jun. banker in Edinburgh. 

— At Meiklour House, Perthshire, Jane Isa- 
bella, youngest daughter of the late Captain Pa- 
trick Hunter, of the Hon. East India Company’s 
service. 

14, At her house, No. 39, Dublin Street, Mrs 
Agnes i relict of David Geddes, Esq. deputy 
auditor of Excise, Edinburgh. 

— At Lees, Berwickshire, the infant son of 
John Murrav Nasmyth, ° 

— At Edinburgh, Anne T. D. Campbell, young- 
est daughter of the late Alex. Campbell, Esq of 
Hallyards. 

15. At Hayfield House, Argyllshire, William 
M‘Neill, Esq. of Hayfield. 

— At Logan Lee House, Mr Ralph Dalton. 

16. Charles Lloyd, Esq. of Birmingham, banker. 

— At Durie House, Mrs Bayne, relict of Alex- 
ander Bayne, Esq. of Rires. 

17. At Ham, Surry, aged 90, General Gordon 
Forbes. 

— At his house in London, Sir William Au- 
gustus Cunyngham of Milncraig, Bart. He re- 
—— the county of Linlithgow in Parliament 

‘or many years. He is succeeded by his eldest 
son, Colonel David Cunynghame, who married 
Mary, daughter and co-heiress of Edward Lord 
Thurlow. 

18. We regret to have to announce the death of 
Macdonell of Glengarry, which ha ed under 
circumstances truly melancholy and dis ing. 
On the 16th January, accompanied by his two 
daughters, he embarked at Invergarry, the seat 
of the chieftain, on board the Ben Nevis steam- 
boat, for the south, where it was intended the 
young ladies should spend the remainder of the 
winter. They arrived the same night at Corpach, 
near Fort William. Next morning, they got 
through the rocks, and encountered a severe 
storm, im consequence of which, when about six 
miles from Fort William, the vessel’s engines 
no longer performed their office, and about three 
o’clock she drove on shore nearly three miles be- 
low Inverseaddell. The ladies, the crew, and pas- 
sengers, got allon shore, except one individual, 
Glengarry’s butler, who was drowned. Unfortu- 
nately, Glengarry himself, in a from the 
boat to a rock, slipped his foot, and fell headl 
on the rock ; he, however, recovered himself, an 
swam ashore, walked up to the house of Inver- 
seaddell, which is about a mile distant from the 
shore, and went to bed; but in-three short hours 
the chieftain was a corpse. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Brashe, wife of Mr 
David Brashe, solicitor-at-law. 

— Mr Alex. Boog, cutler and surgeon’s instra- 
ment maker, Edinburgh. 

— At Leith, Mr Barry Sarsfield, late clerk of 
the Trinity House there. 

19. At No, 102, Prince’s Street, Miss Helen 
Lothian, daughter of the Rev. Dr William Lo- 
thian, late or minister of the Canongate. 

— At her house, Charles Street, Mrs Margaret 
Stewart, relict of James Balfour. Esq, late ae- 
countant in the Bank of Scotland. i 

21. At his house at Les Prés, Island of Jerséy, 
Henry Thomas Rutherfurd, Esq. of Redford- 

, Selkirkshire. ~% 

— At Kilrie, Fifeshire, Mrs Isabella Booth, 

wife of Mr George Prentice. 
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‘wt! at Powderhall, Mrs Margaret M‘Donald, 
aged 70, Yelict‘of Alexander M‘Donald, Esq. of 


Popigel. : 

— At Craigmaddie, Mrs Barbara Cunningham, 

wife of plant yGonpeal Peter Cunningham, of 
ie. 

20 While on a visit to Lennoxlove, Captain 

Charles Mackenzie, Royal Navy. 

— At London, Mrs Campbell, relict of Captain 
James Campbell, and mother of the present Laird 
of Glenfalloch. 

— At Kendal, the Rev. Alexander Marshall, 
minister of the United Associate Congregation 


there. : 
— At her house, 39, Castle Street, Miss Mack- 


tosh. 

— At Clyde Villa, near Glasgow, Lady John 
Campbell. 

23, At Edinburgh, Mr David Seton. 

— At Boquhan House, Miss Buchanan of Bo- 

— At Nice, after a severe illness, Lady Caro- 
line Bentinek, second daughter of his Grace the 
Duke of Portland, 
* = At Nessbank, Inverness, in the 67th year of 
his age, Captain Robert Sutherland of Nessbank, 
formerly of the 72d Highland regiment of foot. 

— At.Fort Augustus, Captain Hugh Chisholm, 
late of the 9th Royal Veteran Battalion, and Fort 
Adjutant of Fort Augustus. 

sa At St Andrews, Mr George Scott, book- 
seller. 

— At Forres, Captain John Grant, of the 
Royal Invalids. 

25. At Kilgour, after a few minutes’ illness, 


Harry Hope, Esq. of Millfiela, Fifeshire. 
— At Glasgow, George Cunninghame Mon- 
teath, M.D. 


26. At Portobello, Sarah Isabella, youngest 
daughter of the Rev. Mr Glen. 

27. At his seat in Wilts, in the 78th year of his 
age, the Earl of Radnor. 

— At the Priory, St Andrews, Lieut.-General 
David Campbell of Williamston. 

— At Edmonstone Mains, Mr John Laing, 
farmer there. 

28. At Kelso, at an advanced age, Mr Thomas 
Scott, surgeon and apothecary. 
- = At Fernyflat, Mrs Frances Hector, third 
daughter of Mr James Seton, Seton House. ‘ 

— At Northumberland Street, Margaret Och- 
terlony, third daughter of the late Alexander 
Ritchie, Esq. of Bearhill. ‘ 

30. At Elgin, James Thomson, Esq. writer 


ere, 

31. Atthe Manse of Drumoak, the Rev. James 
Fraser, D.D. in his 73d year. 

— At Dalkeith, Mrs Mary Fraser, wife of 
Quartermaster Grant, Edinburgh regiment of 
militia. 

Feb. 1. At Bath, Dr Robert Hope, the senior 
physician of the royal navy. 

— At Trinity Green, Elizabeth, eldest daugh- 
ter of Captain Menzies. 

2. At Warriston House, 
“Hall, relict of Thomas Hall, 
wick. 

3. In Bryanstone Square, London, Sir Richard 
John Strachan of Thornton, in Kincardineshire, 
Admiral of the Blue Squadron of his Majesty’s 
Fleet, and Knight Grand Cross of the Order of 
the Bath. 

— At Clifton, Mrs Newcomb, relict of Dr New- 
comb, late Primate of Ireland. 

4. At 12, Pilrig Street, Mr Thomas Wallace, 
of the Custom-house, Leith. 

— At Annan, Mrs Ann Fordyce, widow of 
jae Steuart, formerly Lord Provost of Edin- 

rg 

5. At Dinwoodie Mains, James Brand, Esq. of 
Dumelive. 

— At Graitney Manse, the Rev. John Morgan, 
minister of that parish. 

— At Edinburgh, Ebenezer Mason, youngest 
son of Mr Gibson, conveyancer and law-agent. . 

— At Ardchattan Priory, Argylishire, Emma 
Courtenay, relict of L. Dundas Campbell. 

’ 6, At Egypt, Morningside, Ann Haig, third 
daughter of Mr John Stevenson. 

— At No. 138, Prince’s Street, Miss Caroline 
Isabella Cathcart, only daughter of the late Hugh 
Catheart, Esq. 


ed 86, Mrs Mary 
sq. surgeon, Ber- 
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6. The Rev. Dr Hook, brother to: Mr Théo- 
dore Hook, in the 56th year of his age. Tha 
Dean was a most distinguished scholar . di- 
vine. =) 

~~ At Brighton, Miss Carnegie, eldest daughter 
ph late Sir James Carnegie, Bart. of Souths 


— At Dunbar Lodge, Francis Dashwood, Esq, 
of Hall Place, Kent. 

— At No. 10, St John Street, Mr William 
Wallace, builder. 

— At Forgandenny, in the 74th year of his 
age, the Rev. John Willison, minister of that pae 
Tish. 

— At Cambo House, in the 84th year of hig 
age. the Right Hon. Thomas Earl of Kellie, one 

the sixteen Peers of Scotland, and Lord Lieu- 
tenant of the county of Fife. 

— At his house, in Catholic Chapel Lane, the 
Right Rev. Alexander Cameron, D.D. Bishop of 
Maximianopolis, and Vicar Apostolic of the Lows 
land District of Scotland. The venerable decea- 
sed was born in August 1747. He went to the 
Scottish College, in Rome, in 1760, where he re- 
mained eight years, and carried away the first 
ogy 4 awarded during that period. He returned 

Scotland in 1772, and acted as Missionary 
Apostolic in Strathern till 1780, when he was 
=e Rector of the Scottish Co in Val- 

olid in Spain, where he remained eighteen 
i. In 1793, he was appointed coadjutor to 
ishop Hay, then Vicar Apostolic of the Lowe 
land District of Scotland, and was consecrated a 
Bishop in Madrid the following year. In 1802 
he returned to Scotland, and Bi Hay having 
resigned in 1806, he then succesded, that prelate. 
From the period of his last return to Scotland, he 
uniformly resided in Edinburgh. The late Bi- 
shop Cameron’s character was an ornament to his 
church, and, we may add, to the age he lived in. 
On the occasion of a trial in the Jury Court, a 
few years ago, of a cause in which a Catholi¢ 
riest was the pursuer, Bishop Cameron had to 
ppear as a witness; and, after he had delivered 
his evidence, he was invited by the three J 
roa to take his seat along with them upon 
nch. 

8. At Compston, Stirlingshire, Mrs Betha Dou- 

gall, relict of Mr William Dick, merchant in 
Ow. 

— At Kilmorie, Island of Arran, Mr Buchanan 
of the Excise, aged 36 years, 

9. At his house, No. 108, George Street, Mr 
Alexander Anderson, picture-dealer. 

— At —— — Bruce, Esq. M.D., 

oungest son of the late James Bru 
Tanitios. = = od 

— At Stamford, Lieutenant-Colonel William 
Munro, late of the 42d regiment. F 

10. At Rye, Mrs Smith, widow of the Mission- 
ary Smith, of a consumption, 

— At No. 1, Northumberland Street, Char- 
lotte, infant daughter of Andrew Johustone, Esg. 
advocate. ’ 

— At his house in Abercromby Place, John 
Wauchope, Esq. writer to the po 1 

11. At Albany, State of New York, by therup- 
ture of a biood-vessel, his Excellency Governor 


_De Witt Clinton. 


— At Rome, where he had gone for the benefit 
of his health, Major-General Lord Frederick Ben- 
tinck, youngest brother of the Duke of Portland, 
and Colonel of the 58th Regiment of Foot. 

12. At No. 21, Moray Place, John Carnegie, 
Esq. youngest son of the late John Carnegie Ful- 
larton, 7 s wang -3 

— At Bankhouse, William Carfrae, .» Mer- 
chant in Leith. Ay 

— Mr David Lees, clerk to the Commissioners 
of Police for this city. 

— Ather house, Leith Walk, Mrs M. Elder, 
relict of Captain Charles Elder, R.N. 

— At Edinburgh, Mis Eliza Mitchell, wife of 
Mr Robert Kinnear, bookseiler, Frederick Street. 

14. At No. 22, India Street, Jane, daughter of 
the late Mr Luke Fraser, one of the masters ef 
the High School. 

— At his house, No. 16, Leopold Plaee, John 
Mackenzie, Esq. ; 

15. At slateford House, Dougall Campbell, Esq. 
late of Cr: ish, and representative of the senior 
branch of Campbetls of the Asgyl! family. 








ter of the late Archibald Constable, 3 
Street, Mr Alexander Wyse, late 
grocer, South Castle Street, aged 95 years. 

— At Queen Street, Edinburgh, Julia, daugh- 
ter of E. W. H. Schenley, ‘ 

— At Middleton, Linki ithgowshire, Richmond, 
the infant of . Macleod, Esq. of 


17. At the Water Company’s Reservoir, Castle- 
hill, Edinburgh, Mrs Yetts, wife of Mr Fletcher 
Yetts, aged 65. 

18. At Warriston House, Alexander Hender- 
son, Esq. of Eildonhall and Warriston. 

— At Catherine House, the Rev. Dr 
Walter Fogo Ireland, minister of North Leith, 
deeply 


— At Paris, the Rev. Edward Foster, A. M. 
Chaplain to the British Embassy. 

20. At Atholl Crescent, George, infant son of 
George Kinnear, Esq. 
ra At No. 41, ‘ier Street, Mr Patrick Pridie, 


hatter, Edinburgh. 
21. At Banff, Garden, third daughter of Geo. 
en Robinson, \ 
22. At Edinburgh, Miss Elizabeth Walker, 
} wg daughter of the late Mr William Wal- 
» Writer in Edinburgh. 
mm .. a house, No. 21, = —— juare, 
Obert Stuart, " uty-Presenter of Signa- 
tures, Exchequer —_— 
— At No. 98, Lauriston Place, Andrew Arm- 
strong, Esq. surgeon, Grenadier Guards. 
- At London, Magdalene, the Lady of Cap- 
tain Sir Charles Malcolm, Royal Navy. 
24. At St Anthony’s Place, Edinburgh, Mary 
y, wife of Mr George Stedman, solicitor 
before the Supreme Courts. 
25. At her house, No. 23, Abereromby Place, 
Mrs S$ of Garnkirk. 
— At Bri _" a be A of i 
» . former aptain o} e Bari 
East Indiaman. — ” 
26. At Cummertrees Manse, the Rev. Thomas 


ie. 

— At Fetternear House, Aberdeenshire, John 

lie, Esq. of Balquhain and Fetternear. 

28. At her house at Chiswick, in her 86th year, 
Jane, Countess of Macartney, third daughter of 
John, fifth Earl of Bute, and widow of George 
Earl of Macartney. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr Robert Shirreff, late Mer- 
chant in Leith, aged 85 years. 

March 1. At No. 7, Cassels Place, Matthew Smi- 
ton, Esq. merchant in Leith. 

— At Kames Castle, Island of Bute, Matilda 
Maxwell, the infant daughter of General Sir John 
Hope, G.C.H. 

— At Campbelton, Hugh Mackay, Esq. writer 





2. At Edinburgh, aged 18, David, youngest son 
of Robert Walker, Esq. New Street. 

= At Silverknows, parish of Cramond, Mr 
John King, farmer, Silverknows. 

— At Culeraigie, Rosshire, Major Hugh Ross, 
late of the Royai Marines. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Christian Ferguson, re- 
lict of George Winton, Esq. architect. 

3. At Haddington, Mary, wife of Robert Lew- 
ins, Esq. M.D. 

— At her house, 6, Tiviot Row, Edinburgh, 
Mrs Agnes Williamson, relict of Mr Andrew Fyfe, 


surgeon. 

— At Warriston House, in her 18th year, 
Elizabeth Cou Henderson, only daughter of 
the deceased William Henderson, jun. banker in 
—— 

— At her house, No. 18, York Place, Miss 
foe} + ae eldest daughter of the late Lord 


— At Hartshorne Manor House, Herts, Vice- 
Admiral Sir Thomas Boulden Thompson, Bart. 
G.C.B. aged 62. 

— At Edinburgh, William John, infant son of 
Thomas Carlyle, - advocate. 


Deaths. 





CMay. 


5, At No, 19, Coates Crescent, Mise Murray, : 
ox” At Duncrivie, Mr Thomas Coventry, aged 


7. p 
— At Monk Castle, Alexander Miller, Esq. of 
Monk Castle. 

7. At Greenock, in the 73d year of his age, 
George Robertson, Esq. banker. 

8. At Broughton Place, Edinburgh, Mr Adam 
Johnston, late farmer, Crossrig, Berwickshire, 

— At Hastings, Davina, wife of Frederick 
Grant, Esq. of Mount Cyrus, Kin i 

9. At South Fort Street, Hillh Robert 
a a youngest son of John Gibson, merehaat, 

ei 


— At Linlithgow, John, only son of John Boyd, 
Esq. of Woodside, Provost of Linlithgow. 

— At Nice, John Rocheid, Esq. Inverleith. 

— At Lamb Abbey, Kent, Mary Anne, young 
est daughter of Neill Malcolm, Esq. of that place, 
and Poltalloch, Argylishire. 

10. At No. 4, St Patrick’s Square, Edinburgh, 
William Baird, Esq. late farmer, Lochend. 

— At No. 76, Constitution Street, Leith, Mrs 
Duncan, senior. 

— At No. 50, George Street, Mr James Mas- 
son, surgeon. 

— At Bernard’s Bower, Stockbridge, Peter 
Hewat, Esq. 

11. At Auchmannoch, Arthur Campbell, Esq. 
of Auchmannoch. 

— At Westbourne Terrace, London, Alexander 
Ewing, son of Humphrey Ewing Maclae, Esq. of 
Cathkin. 

12. John Sumner, youngest son of Sir James 
Wellwood Moncreiff, Bart. aged 6 years. 

— At the Crown Inn, Ayr, Mr Charlies Masson, 
bookseller, late of Edinburgh. 

13. At Fingal Place, Miss Ann Carmichael, 
daughter of the late James Carmichael, Esq. 
Comptroller of the Customs, Portpatrick. 

— At Vevey in Switzerland, Mrs Anne Fother- 
inghame, wife of Thomas Traill, Esq. of Westove, 
Orkney. 

14. At Shandwick Place, Mrs Stein, relict of 
James Stein, Esq. late of Kilbagie. 

— AtLondon, Major Alex. Campbell, 3d Guards, 
third son of the late David Campbell, Esq. of Bel- 
mont, writer to the signet. 

16. At Leith Fort, Mr William Weatherdale, of 
the Ordnance Department. 

— At No. 126, George Street, Mrs Grace Hun- 
ter, wife of George Charles, Esq. M.D. 

17. At Morningside, Mrs Blair, relict of Mr An- 
drew Blair, late corn-merchant in Tranent. 

— At Tynninghame, North Britain, in the 75th 
year of his age, Charles Karl of Haddington. 

— At his house, near Norwieh, Sir James Ed- 
ward Smith, a distinguished Botanist. 

— At Catter, Dumbartonshire, in the 87th year 
of her age, Mrs Margaret Gairdner, relict of Mr 
David Jolly, formerly merchant in Arbroath. 

— At St Madoes, the Rev. Thomas Kennedy, 
minister of that parish. 

18. At Brechin, in the prime of life, John Guth- 


rie, Esq. 

93. Th Maddox Street, Hanover Square, Lon- 
don, Magdalene, the lady of Captain Sir Charles 
Malcolm, R.N. 

Lately, in Great Russel Street, Bloomsbury, 
London, W. Redmore Biggs, Esq. R.A. The 
works of this artist are well Known, in which be- 
nevolence or tender feelings, either of parental or 
rustic society, were forcibly pourtrayed. His 
** Shipwrecked Sailor Boy,”—** Youths relieving 
a Blind Man,”—*“ Black Monday,” with many 
others equally interesting, have been engraved. 

_- y Caroline Lamb, wife of the Right Ho- 
nourable William Lamb, and daughter of the 
Earl and the late Countess of Besborough. 

— At Irvine, Ayrshire, in the 15th year of his 
age, Henry James, son of Captain John Graham, 
commanding Bhauglepoor Hill Rangers, Bengal. 

— At Bath, the Margravine of Anspach, 

— Captain William Ramage, R.N., for many 
years Signal Lieutenant to Earl St Vincent, 

— At the Grove, Market Drayton, Lady Mark- 
ham, aged 96, widow of the late Sir James Mark- 
ham, Bart., and sister of the late Robert Lord 
Clive. 
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